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Finest printing costs less for 
~ Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


pacgrtns see en 
Foal Re oi 


.- thanks to the revolutionary economy 


of (cicclidaled Enamel Papers 





Teamwork often spells the difference between 
a fumble and the winning touchdown. Team- 
work can also mean the difference between 
winning and losing sales. 


Wilson, the leading manufacturer of sport- 


ing goods, backs up its nationwide team of 


dealers and distributors with powerful selling 
aids including hundreds of thousands of 
athletic equipment catalogs which are dis- 
tributed each year to schools, colleges and 


individual buyers throughout the country. 


onccledalten 


Illustrated with detailed photographs, these 
catalogs require tons of fine enamel paper. 
Fortunately, Wilson is able to keep costs down 
by specifying Consolidated Enamel Papers. 
They provide the high quality necessary for 
fine reproduction —at prices 15 to 25°% below 
those of old style premium-priced enamels, 
If your goal is finer printing for less, com- 
pare Consolidated with any other enamel 
paper. We'll be glad to furnish trial sheets 


to your printer without obligation. 


ENAMEL 





PAPERS 


© CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY ¢ Makers of Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminates 


Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin © Sates Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ilinois 


> Finest enamel paper 
quality at lower cost 
is the direct result of 
the enameling method 
which Consolidated 
pioneered. Operating as a 
part of the papermaking 
machine, it eliminates 
many costly steps still 
required by other 
papermakers and 
produces highest quality 
paper, simultaneously 
enameled on both 
sides, in a single 
high-speed operation. 





Three inches from 
a stroke of lightning 


Story of a product improvement—what will Koroseal do next? 


Pies electric locomotives replaced 
the old mine mule, miners often 
touched the overhead trolley wire with 
their heads, or with metal tools. It was 
a painful jolt, sometimes killed a man. 

Clumsy, expensive wood guards were 
placed around the electric wires. But 
damp wood rotted and could still 
transmit a dangerous shock. Now a 
U-shape shield of Koroseal flexible 
material is used and accidents are pre- 
vented. Koroseal, not affected by mine 
dampness, lasts for years and is an 
excellent electrical insulator. 

What will Koroseal do next? You 
businessmen with product problems 


can probably think of even more ways 
to use it than we can. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens — even hundreds — of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes 
or other shapes; any thickness or size; 
can be laminated to paper, cloth, foil; 
may have a high-gloss finish or pattern 
or “grain”. Can be sealed with heat. 

In most forms it even resists flame 
—will burn only while actually held 
in flame, goes out when flame is re- 
moved. 

It’s waterproof, easy to clean in fur- 
niture upholstery, bus seats, truck or 
car seats. Fresh dirt comes off with a 


swish of a damp cloth. Or you can use 
soap and water as often as you wish. 
It’s nearly scuffproof, looks like new 
long after others would be scratched 
and worn. 

Current supplies are limited, but we 
invite inquiries from businessmen 
planning for the future. We'll tell you 
frankly what experience we have had 
in your field, nal saa samples for test 
or experiment if necessary. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales De- 
partment, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xtroseal Pleuible Materials 








More reserves of iron ore. This 
grinding mill is part of Allis- 


Chalmers’ wide range 


f reduction 


machinery for processing low-grade 


ores, such as taconite, 


nation’s iron reserves, 


t 


to extend the 


More air for blast furnaces. De- 
pendable Allis-Chalmers turbo- 
blowers supply blast furnaces with 
huge volumes of air at low cost. 
Takes 31% tons of air to make a ton 
of iron from ore! 


More power for rolling mills. 
Giant Allis-Chalmers motors and 
control devices drive the rolls that 
turn out steel bars, rods, plates and 
sheets. Smaller motors are used 
through every step of metal working. 


paosPERg POWER’ 


America's strength, 


prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 











OU’RE LOOKING AT “pigs’’ of iron. They’re 
the building blocks of modern good living. 


They’re turned into steel for your plumbing 
and heating systems... for your refrigerator, 
toaster, radio and television set . . . for literally 
millions of home, industrial aad defense products, 


From mine to rolling mill to assembly plant, 
Allis-Chalmers machines and equipment speed 
steel on its way to you. 

Allis-Chalmers bulldozers clean up the pits 
. .. Allis-Chalmers crushers and screens reduce 
and classify the ore . . . Allis-Chalmers blowers 
help make the raw steel . . . Allis-Chalmers 
rolling mill motors and control help convert it 
into finished stock, 

Today, there’s hardly a manufactured prod- 
uct of metal, wood, plastics or textiles that isn’t 
brought to you with the aid of Allis-Chalmers 
industrial machinery! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


LLIS- CHALMERS 


Machinery that Aids all Industry— 
Furthers American Good Living! 


s 
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MOTORS THAT MAKE BATHTUBS SPIN AND SWAY 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR MOTORS 


To coat cast iron bathroom 
fixtures with enamel, they are 
oven-heated to a cherry red 
and powdered enamel is sifted 
over them. As the powder 
touches the red hot metal, it 
fuses to form the glass-like 
surface so familiar in modern 
homes. 


When a fixture cools below 
fusing temperature, it goes 
back into the oven for reheat- 
ing—so the process can be re- 
peated until a smooth, even 
coating is fused over the en- 
tire surface. The less often it 


is necessary to reheat, the less 
expensive is the enameling 
process. 

In the photograph above, 
a bathtub is mounted on the 


tilt-and-turn table which - 


enables workmen to sift on 
powder more quickly and 
evenly. As they work, the tub 
is swayed from side to side, 
and spun forward or backward 
—all under the control of 
levers set in the floor. 

The motors which power 
these movements are sub- 
jected to extreme heat and 


falling enamel powder. Experi- 
ence has shown that no motor 
will stand up to such adverse 
conditions like an air motor. 


The piston-type Keller Re- 
versible Motors which power 
the installation above have 
both operated reliably for a 
long time with very little 
maintenance. They have been 
remarkably economical of com- 
pressed air, too 

Keller Air Motors—like 
Keller Air Tools—are used for 
thousands of industrial pur- 


poses to speed production and 
reduce manufacturing costs. 


aK Mi, che Toole Luginttiede Co nkudiry 





y eter 


yoots KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


AIR MOTORS © AIR HOISTS «© AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 
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eee with color added? «ein printer's type faces? 


Now you can produce the kind of copies you like— 
produce them easily and economically in your own 
office on many different paper and card stocks. 

But, this versatility is only one of the essentials of 
balanced duplicating. Others include sharp legibility, 
speed, ease of operation and low over-all cost, with no 
sacrifice of one essential for another. The result is 
balanced duplicating made possible through MODERN 
mimeographing with A. B. Dick products—for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 

See for yourself... send the coupon below for a free 
portfolio of samples. 


pq .B: DICK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-1151-1 

5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Without obligation, please send me free portfolio of samples and full 
facts about the balanced duplicating of MODERN mimeographing. 
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Rich Man 


The U.S. consumer: He’s loaded 
with liquid assets. P. 19 


*Poor Man 

The advertising manager: He can’t 
tell whether his ads are any good or not, 
according to a Harvard professor. P. 26 


*Beggar Man 


He thought the stock market 
couldn’t go down. P. 134 


* Thief 
His problem is the high cost of liv- 
ing and the cost of high living. P. 72 


© Doctor 


The new carbides are just what he 
ordered for modern machines. P. 42 


¢ Lawyer 
The Supreme Court is about to pitch 
him some new antitrust decisions. P. 58 


* Merchant 


Fred Lazarus, Jr., hopes to do big 
business in small cities. Ps eee 


* Chief 
In a lot of companies, the troubie is 
too many Indians. P. 86 
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Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Commodities 

Crime 
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Economics 
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New Products 
Production 
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The Trend 
Washington Outlook 
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What’s just as important 
dustry 


to the Ou In 


as Oil? 


| ioc . . . OF Course! And the talent for 
translating ideas into action. 


Here at Phillips Petroleum Company we do 
not discount the importance of our raw material 
reserves, yet we count as equally important as- 
sets theaccumulated knowledge and varied abil- 
ities of our employees, and the ideas they create. 


Such knowledge, constantly expanded 
through vigorous research, explains why 
Phillips is one of the most broadly diversified 
oil companies. Today we know how to utilize 


nie 


the new science of petrochemistry to upgrade low 
value petroleum hydrocarbons into higher- 
value chemical compounds. Although Phillips 
is still primarily a producer of fuels and lubri- 
cants, our long time program of research and 
development is now helping us to superimpose 
a rapidly expanding chemical business (syn- 
thetic rubber, carbon black, nitrogen, sulfur 
compounds, and others) on a firm foundation 
of petroleum raw materials. 

Ideas, and the talent for putting ideas into ac- 
tion, are what counts in business! 














PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COM PANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 








110.000.000 Man Hours 
fnnually due to 
Industrial Eye Accidents’ 





Eye accidents cost industry per year about 110,000,000 
man hours or about $160,000,000 apart from compensa- 
tion, medical, idle machine charges and other costs. Yet 
the safety goggles that prevent 98% of eye accidents aver- 

30 in cost or only 78 cents more than the loss of 
just one man hour of productive time. (Current average 
Rails earnings of factory workers $1.52.) 

In these days of capacity sarees and short supply 

of skilled workers, an AO Eye Protection Program deserves 


American @ 


YOU CAN PREVENT THIS TRAGIC WASTE IN YOUR 
PLANT WITH GOGGLES COSTING $2.30 


your serious consideration — more than ever. Particularly 
when it can pay for itself within six months time in the 
production it protects and the costs it can save. Ask your 
nearest AO Safety Representative to show you how. 


Industrial eye injuries cost over $5 per 
employed worker per year — with com- 
pensation averaging $328 per injured 
man even in the low-cost year of 1938, 


FACTS TO REMEMBER: 


Oye i terat 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Business activity continues at a very high level (page 13) even though - 
several lines find volume disappointing. 

The Federal Reserve Board's index of physical production stood at 219 
in September. That's only four points under the postwar high. And the board 
says October probably showed little change. 

That means 119% more goods now than in 1935-39. And, in dollar 
terms, the gains are very much wider, of course. Meanwhile, consumer income 
sets new records month after month. 

e 








Record income and huge personal savings continue to hold the promise 
of higher consumer spending (page 19). 








In fact, total retail sales have been doing better than department store 
Statistics would indicate. Here are two main points to remember: Food and 
auto sales are minor items in department stores, though they loom big in the 
total marketing picture. 

And, actually, department store sales have been good. The rub is that 
store men, shooting for the moon, had their sights set too high. 

e 

Production of many types of consumer goods has been cut back more 

deeply than the present curve of retail sales might seem to justify. 











In a few cases, notably autos, this has been due to government orders 
aimed at conserving metals. 

In most instances, however, output has been much lower than Wash- 
ington’s limitations would require. Take TV, for example. September volume 
totaled 337,341 sets against 843,800 a year ago. 

oe 

Distressed lines, conspicuously, are those in which inventories were 

allowed to get out of hand in the belief that consumer demand knew no 








bounds. 

Inventory pains always hit manufacturers harder than distributors. Plants 
have to cut way back while the stuff is worked off at retail. 

And there’s another angle. The cutback breeds pessimism. There’s a 
tendency to assume that output never can climb back so high again. In that 
mood, manufacturers are likely to grow more cautious than necessary. 

e 

Textiles appear to have run into another wave of despondency. 

The pickup that seemed to be starting a few weeks ago hasn’t come to 
much of anything. Gloom seems thicker than ever the last few days. It shows 
up in the swarm of rock-bottom bids on military contracts. 

Nevertheless, the worst probably is past here as elsewhere. 

* 








New index numbers devised by the Federal Reserve measure the depth 
of the dio in output of major consumer durable goods. 


The list covers autos, household goods (broken down into furniture and 
carpets), major appliances, and radio and TV. The figures are for August— 
and that probably was just about the bottom. 

The combined index (1947-49 = 100) slid from 160 in March to 101 in 
August, off about 37%. For household items, the dive from the 1950 peak 
was 45%. For radio and TV, it was 70%. 

This breakdown of consumer durables will bear watching in the con- 
version period ahead—and in the postrearmament era thereafter. 
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Purchasing agents feel a creeping rise in business activity. 

The National Assn. of Purchasing Agents, in its October summary, says 
“the slight improvement that developed in September is being maintained. 
Order backlogs continue to decline, but at a slower pace.” 

These men, who buy for industry, say that inventories are down at all 
levels—raw materials, work in process, and finished goods. 

6 

Washington is beginning to take the nonferrous metal people seriously 
when they protest that price ceilings are choking off imports. 

The Defense Production Administration says copper is ‘almost danger- 
ously short." ‘As reasons, they cite strikes, scrap shortages, and low imports 
‘caused by international prices.” 

And that’s putting it mildly. Copper has been going as high as 54¢ a Ib. 
in world markets, against our ceiling of 27¥2¢ on metal bought abroad. 

But frantic foreign buyers are developing qualms over (1) a Korean truce, 
and (2) a possible Big Three peace talk at Churchill’s behest. Some of the 
54¢ copper has been moving slower the last couple of weeks. 

® 

Copper now appears on the government’s new “most critical’’ list. The 
red metal has four companions in this new classification: aluminum, tin, lead, 
and zinc. Users of all five are told to seek substitutes. 

@ 

There are two new records to report in the weekly statistics that are com- 
monly referred to as barometers. 

Electric power output last week was 7,234-million kwh. That’s 10.2% 
above last year and compares with a previous high of 7,164-million. 

And the steel industry was busy setting a new high this week. It was 
operating at 104% % of rated capacity, and the expectation was that produc- 
tion of ingot would come to 2,089,000 tons. The previous record was set in 
April when operations were rated at 104%. 

s 
You can get a good argument on when there will be enough steel for all. 
































Defense mobilize: Charles E. Wilson, at a press conference in Pittsburgh 
this week, was asked about talk of a surplus next year. ‘“There’s no chance 
of a surplus,’’ he declared. ‘‘Any man who says that is figuring on a collupse 
of the economy. There is no danger of that.” 

Euaene G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel’s chairman, has some ideas on struc- 
tural steel, supposedly one of the tightest types. He says Bethlehem’s ship- 
ments right now exceed the volume of incoming orders. 

And Iron Age this week comes to the conclusion that ‘‘no over-all easing 
of steel demand seems possible before the middle of next year.”’ 

> 

An optimistic note on business in 1952: The Bureau of Anricultural 
Economics sees hiaher employment and consumer incomes next vear “as 
defense preparaticns expand.’ And the bureau expects somewhat larser farm 
income—due to heavier marketings rather than higher prices. 

& 

Machine tool builders oushed shipments to a new high in September, with 
the index hitting 189.8% of the 1945-47 averane. 

Meanwhile, new orders dipped for the third month in a row. But, even so, 
new orders were almost exactly double the rate of shipments. 

Conteats copyrighted ander the general copyright on the Nov. x $05!, tssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, ¥. Y. 
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ROYAL FAMILY QF PLASTICS 


marvinol rigids put a 


new product future in your hands 














Do you need new color and lasting beauty for the 
products you manufacture? 

See what one of Naugatuck’s Marvinol Rigids has 
done with a protective covering for steel tubing. We think 
that this product—with its resistance to abrasion, corro- 
sion, and flame—will interest you. 

The plastic armor Marvinol has created here is 
called Dekoron®. It is a product of Samuel Moore & Co., 
Mantua, Ohio. You'll soon see it on stanchions, overhead 
rails, and seat grab rails of busses. There it sheathes com- 
mon metals and improves their performance, feel, and 
appearance— makes them real passenger pleasers. 

This Marvinol-based Dekoron comes in brilliant col- 


ors which are solid through and through. Their delightful, 
easy-to-clean color and beauty will never wear off. 

With the new eye appeal of this Marvinol Rigid, 
you also get improved structural strength. Neither 
dirt nor perspiration can harm it. And it feels warm 
in cold weather, cool in warm weather. Here is high- 
est product quality—at no premium in cost! 

Of course, there are hundreds more ways to use Mar- 
vinol vinyl resins—in rigids, films, sheet, or sponging. 

These versatile Marvinol resins — quick to process, 
uniform in quality—come to you from Naugatuck Chem- 
ical. Write on your company letterhead for the facts on 
Marvinol to the address below. 


wA ry Obj Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
ae —" 


511 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT acelin 
Aromatics 
BRANCHES: Akron e Boston ¢ Charlotte e Chicago « Los Angeles e New York ¢ Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario | lame es, 

tar : ° . pe . , y : | “Reclaimed Rubb 
MARVINOL? vinyl resins * KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers + WVIBRIN® polyester resins | “*/Qi1°°* 
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Chemical Industry ... and The National City Bank of New York 


The ancient dream of the alchemist—the transmutation 
of matter—is only a step away from realization today. 
The chemical industry has already mastered the secret 


of juggling molecules, and is producing thousands of 


products synthetically — dy soaps, fibres, plastics. 
Now the final step, the free transformation of atoms, 
may be within reach of nuclear chemists probing 
atomic data. 

Still another great mystery, that of photosynthesis, 
may be on the point of solution. And once it is learned 
how the green chlorophyll in plants usessunlight tomake 
carbohydrates from carbon dioxide and water, another 
legend, that of the Horn of Plenty, will become fact. 

Small wonder that the dealers in such miracles have 
more than doubled their plant capacity since 1939, 


more than tripled sales of basic chemicals alone — to 


well over 3 billion dollars in 1949 — and taken title as 
America’s fastest-growing industry ! 

To finance this phenomenal growth, and for day-to- 
day financial services, many leading chemical compa- 
nies have turned to The National City Bank of New 
York. The Bank’s services are promptly available 
anywhere in the world through an unparalleled network 
of 67 Branches in Greater New York and 54 fully 
staffed Branches overseas. In addition, Correspondent 
Banks cover all states, and every commercially impor- 
tant city of the worid. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First yn World Wide Banking 





















































Business Week Index (above)... . . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,057 
Production of automobiles and trucks +120,810 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $42,791 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,149 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,353 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,828 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 457.6 460.7 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 315.3 +317.2 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 356.5 1356.8 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)..............cecsecceeccececeees 4.13l¢ 4.131l¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)............622 00sec eee eeee 24.500¢  24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............- $2.48 $2.47 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................+.+- 37.77¢ 36.78¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . . $2.45 $2.30 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
51,323 
71,508 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20,489 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 30,976 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,117 


Latest 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month 


Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)...................-. September $12,305 


*Preliminary, week ended Oct, 27. 


+¢Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 
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2,051 
113,973 
$49,110 

7,102 

6,304 

1,823 


462.4 
313.5 
353.2 
4.13le¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.39 
36.66¢ 
$2.10 


50,532 
71,408 
20,078 
31,212 
24,677 


Preceding 
Month 


$12,468 


1,975 
188,200 
$35,928 

6,563 

5,895 

1,971 


469.9 
322.1 
348.7 
3.837¢ 
$40.67 
24.500¢ 
$2.20 
40.32¢ 
$3.10 


156.0 
3.23% 


13-15% 


49,891 
69,230 
16,322 
33,729 
19,753 


Year 
Ago 


$12,362 


8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
$8,541 


t Revised 
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Mary suffered a severe physical injury, 
but the hurt to her mind and spirit was 
even more serious. When she lost six 
fingers in an automatic cutting machine, 
she lost all confidence in her ability ever 
to work again, or even to face the world. 


The solution 

Mary’s “‘come-back” began with the 
sympathetic interest of the Liberty Mu- 
tual Rehabilitation Nurse. Her tireless 
counsel inspired Mary to regain confi- 
dence in herself while still in the hospital. 
Next, she was started on a course of 
occupational therapy while “cosmetic” 
fingers were fitted. Five months after 
the accident, Mary was back on her old 
job, earning her former rate of pay. 


HUMANICS: A new program 

Through techniques developed at the 
Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation Center, 
hundreds of badly injured workers have 
been restored to normal living and earn- 
ing power. But rehabilitation is only one 
phase of Liberty Mutual’s comprehen- 
sive program. Called HUMANICS, it 
brings together all activities for prevent- 
ing accidents and reducing the disability 


COULDN'T FACE LIFE 


and cost resulting from accidents that 
do occur. 


HUMANICS guards machines .. . and 
helps put “invisible guards’ around 
workers to prevent them from hurting 
themselves. It concerns itself with the 
medical care of injured workers and the 
rehabilitation of the badly injured. It is 
not a departmental activity, because the 
prevention of loss in all forms and the 
consequent reduction in compensation 
insurance costs is the basic business of 
Liberty Mutual. 


You can check your own program 


“HUMANICS: A new con- 
cept of loss control in in- 
dustry’’ is a new book describ- 
ing five ways to reduce the cost 
of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance, increase productiv- 
ity and improve employee rela- 
tions. A request will bring you 
a copy without cost or obliga- 
tion. Address Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, 175 Berk- 
eley Street, Boston 17, or the 
nearest branch office. 


¥ 





HUMANICS 


INCLUDES 


Industrial Engineering to elimi- 
nate physical and mechanical hazards, 
establish safe methods and practices, 


Industrial Hygiene tc assure a 
healthful working environment. 


Industrial Preventive Medicine 
to protect the worker’s physical fitness. 


Claims Medical Service by emi- 
nent specialists to facilitate the rapid 
recovery of injured workers. 


Rehabilitation to restore badly 
injured workers to productive lives. 


LIBERTY 8 MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





through HUMANICS 


Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost x 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON A new scheme to fight monopoly and aid small business is emerging 
BUREAU out of the defense effort to boost raw material supplies. The plan is 
NOV. 3, 1951 grand-scale—a “redistribution” of basic metals among users. It’s early, 
of course, to judge whether much if anything will come of it. But metals 

A : involve all business, so you should know what’s afoot. 


BUSINESS 

Coming over the horizon is a sort of share-the-wealth idea. Big, inte- 
grated companies—the “haves”—would be forced to divert more basic 
materials to nonintegrated competitors—the “have nots.” 

The lever to force this is government aid. The idea is that hereafter 
any big, integrated company getting five-year tax writeoffs, loans, or 
government purchase contracts to boost raw materials production must 
agree to share the “extra” output with “independent” competition. 

The plan is no mere dream. It’s being tried. It could spread. 


WEEK 


Aluminum is the best example (page 62). Under contracts for expan- 
sion, amounting to some 600,000 tons of basic aluminum, integrated pro- 
ducers had to agree to offer their small competitors 25% of the “extra” 
output for 15 years after the emergency. Thus, the smalls in aluminum- 
working are assured of a bigger raw material supply in the future. 

The same idea is being used in copper. Companies boosting output 
under contracts where the government agrees to take the “extra” if there’s 
no market must offer to sell part of the “extra” to independents. 





HE Oe ere snp, 


Steel expansion isn’t involved up to now. It got an early start. But 
if there’s another round of expansion, companies coming for help, such 
as five-year amortization, must agree to share with the little boys. 

Synthetic rubber is in the picture, too. The government plans to sell 
its capacity one of these days. And when it does, the probable buyers— 
the big, integrated companies—will have to agree to divvy up with the 
independents. 

The magic metals are in the same boat. For example, take rare tita- 
nium. In the future, producers will have to agree to a sharing in return for 
aid from the government. 


rt 





a 


The underlying theory is this: Creating new raw material competition 
is costly—so costly, in fact, that would-be producers can’t get capital. 
The indicated government alternative is to require present producers to 
share any government-aided increase in production with their fabricating 
competitors. One official puts it this way: 

“We would like to have another company producing basic aluminum, 
a new competitor to Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser. But it takes too much 
capital. Our alternative is to get the present basic metal producers to 
sell part of their output to fabricators. If we can do that, we can guaran- 
tee more competition. That goes for other metals, too.” 


EEE ee 
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Defense contractors and subcontractors should note this: Revised 
renegotiation rules won’t be ready before January, maybe even later. 
The board Truman recently named under the new law is off to a slow start. 


Meantime, contract termination policy is still in hot controversy. The 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continua) 





WASHINGTON military wants to revive the World War II system, which gave it authority 
BUREAU to make “firm, fast, and final” decisions. The General Accounting Office 
NOV. 3, 1951 says “no.” It insists on a post-audit, which would mean months of delay 
before settlements would be final. The military should win eventually. 


Supply prospects for some 400 materials have been refigured by the 
National Production Authority and tabulated as (1) insufficient, (2) in 
balance, or (3) in good supply. The object is to give some guidance to 
manufacturers who must substitute one material for another as shortages 
fan out. You can get the tabulation from Commerce Dept. field offices or 
by writing E. E. Vivian, Distribution Section of National Production Au- 
thority, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for the “List of Basic Materials and 


Alternates.” Price: 1¢ per copy. 
I e 


Next step in news censorship may be a central information agency, 
set up along the lines of Elmer Davis’ old Office of War Information. 
Truman’s recent order requiring classification of “security” information 
makes a censor out of every agency head, and there’s no uniformity. 

Backers of an OWI revival say it’s the only way to cut confusion. 


Churchill’s victory lifts Republican spirits. The Labor Party defeat 
(page 22) is attributed largely to middle-class weariness over controls and 
burdensome taxes. The GOP sees this as a trend that will show up here 
in 1952. 

McKinney, as Democratic boss, won’t be able to heal party sores. 
Southerners like his banker, middle-of-the-road background. But they 
regard him as Truman’s man, so they will be hostile. Left-wing Fair 
Dealers are irked, too. They think he’s too conservative. But worse than 
the party’s splits is the job of housecleaning McKinney has to tackle. His 
No. 1 problem is to try to wash away the taint of scandals in government. 


A start on UMT next year is no certainty. One reason: The Pentagon 
is lukewarm. It’s still building strength and wants all the young men 
it can get for its fighting forces. Another reason: Stripped of frills, UMT 
is nothing but a permanent system of peacetime military conscription. 
That’s new to this country, and Congress is reluctant to vote it. 


e 


Truman will O. K. another Air Force expansion. He has passed the 
word to the Pentagon to draw up a budget for 143 wings. That doesn’t 
mean that he is necessarily committed to a force of that size. But it 
does indicate the present 97-wing program will be boosted, starting next 


year. 
e 


Arms to Europe must be stepped up. Otherwise, Eisenhower’s task 
of putting together a big European fighting force will be endangered. 
That, in brief, is what Harriman will report on his European survey. 

The brake on aid to Europe is Korea. Arms that had been scheduled 
to go to Eisenhower have to be diverted to the Pacific. If this situation 
holds much longer, arms production schedules will have to be speeded up. 
That’s the real threat to civilian hard goods producers in the first half of 
1952. 
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more THERMS on the way... 


for defense... for your well-being 


OU may never see them at work, but huge machines 

like these are helping America live better and produce 
more than would otherwise be possible. Those shown are 
the biggest and latest type Cooper-Bessemer gas engine 
compressor units, powering a major cross-country gas 
pipe line. 

These and other gas line power units run on the same 
gas they push through the lines. So, the more efficiently 
they operate, the more gas the lines can deliver—the more 
BTU’s there are to put to work! Small matter? Listen! 


First, let’s avoid astronomical figures. 100,000 BTU’s 
equals 1 therm. On a typical cross-country gas line, these 
latest Cooper-Bessemer units can save 84,000 therms a day 
compared with the best gas engines of only 5 or 6 years 
ago. In a year’s time enough gas would be saved to heat 
16,000 average homes! It’s also enough gas to help turn 
out a whale of a lot of defense production. 


A series of recent Cooper-Bessemer developments has 


made such efficiency possible—efficiency that other type 
prime movers can’t even approach. It’s a typical outcome 
of the development work that goes on all the time at 
Cooper-Bessemer—another reason why you should check 
on the new things being done by one of America’s oldest 
engine builders. 
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DIESELS * GAS ENGINES* GAS DIESELS* ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 














TEXACO can help management get... 


Higher unit output | 


# OWe€CL unit costs 


with complete plant analysis by skilled Texaco Lubrication 


Engineers plus superior Texaco quality lubricants. 


Here’s an example in the transportation field. The man- 
agement of a Diesel operated Towing and Transportation 
fleet — the largest of its kind in the world — lubricates all 
Diesel engines with Texaco Ursa Oils exclusively. And here’s 
why: 





1. Maximum power with less fuel used because rings 
stay free, preventing wasteful blow-by. 


2. Lower maintenance costs because full lubricating 
efficiency is maintained. 


3. Reduced wear because engines are fully protected. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO in every major field. 
In the transportation field, for instance — more revenue air- 
line plane miles, more buses and more locomotives and cars 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 





ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN, especially designed 
for your plants in whatever major field of industry or trans- 
portation you are engaged — brings you skilled engineering 
service that helps increase efficiency and reduce unit costs. 
For details call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or 
write The Texas Company, 135 E.42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS 
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Are People Ready to Spend It Now? 


@ Since last spring people have been delighting the 
economists, tantalizing the merchants, baffling everybody. 


@ They haven't been spending their money. 


@ They've collected more money in their jeans than 


ever before in peacetime. 


@ Indications now: They're on the way to the store with 


money in their pockets. 


Up until early this year the mobiliza- 
tion economy was belting along pretty 
much the way people expected it to. 
Inflation was the big problem. Con- 
sumer spending, keeping pace with ris- 
ing income, went chasing after a dimin- 
ishing supply of goods. It looked for 
all the world like the last war all over 
again. 

Then suddenly something happened 
to change the whole picture. 

A lot of people started to save their 
money. 
¢ Lull’s End—The resulting lull lasted 
all summer and all fall. It is only very 
recently, within the past few weeks, 
that consumers have indicated they are 


ready once again to part with more of 
their income. 

A BUSINESS WEEK survey of retailing 
across the country shows that sales of 
almost all goods are up, that retailers 
are optimistic. When asked where the 
long overdue fall pickup was, a Seattle 
merchandiser replied: “It’s here.” Like 
his fellows across the country, he looks 
for a bright Christmas. 

What statistics there are lend partial 
backing to the retailers’ conclusion. De- 
partment store sales for the week 
ended Oct. 20 were up 10% over the 
year before. For the four weeks pre- 
ceding, they were up 4%. 

Of course, since last year’s sales dur- 


ing October were only so-so, the gains 
of the past few weeks can hardly be 
considered sensational. Whether they 
presage a return to heavy buying re- 
mains to be seen. 

¢ Economists Like It—But even though 
sales seem to be turning up, economists, 
at least, are thankful for the lull we've 
had up to now. 

The country owes a lot to the fact 
that people decided te save their money. 
This was one of the main factors in 
smoothing the transition from a_ bas- 
ically peacetime economy to a mobiliza- 
tion economy. It not only kept infla- 
tion down; it even pulled prices back a 
bit. 

Enough figures are in now to show 
what happened. Disposable income has 
gone up to an estimated $226-billion a 
year—a rise of $19-billion since the 
third quarter of 1950. If people 
had held to their “normal” saving 
habits, this added income would now 
be pushing retail sales close to new 
peaks. And prices would be a lot 
higher than they are now. 

Instead consumers settled down to 
digest their purchases after the second 
post-Korea buying spree in January and 
February. In the second quarter and 
in the third quarter savings shot up to 


19 











levels never reached before, except dur- 
ing a major war. 

¢ Reason?—There are a lot of different 
reasons people shifted their savings hab- 
its last spring. You can put all of them 
under one heading: Korea. 

e There were two big splurges of 
scare buying. People overbought—and 
then started to rebuild: their savings. 
Most of this year, retailers have been 
paying back the sales they borrowed 
tom the future last winter. 

¢ Tightened credit restrictions gave 
an impetus to one specialized kind of 
saving—debt repayment. Every year 
since 1943 people have been going 
deeper into debt; by the time credit 
restrictions went on, they owed over 
$19-billion. Debt repayment went right 
on, though borrowing slowed; in the 
first half of this year people were pay- 
ing off nonmortgage debt at a $2- 
billion-a-year rate. That was $2-billion 
they didn’t spend; add to it the $3-bil- 
lion they would have borrowed if they’d 
acted the way they did the year before. 
That whacks spending $5-billion. 

¢ Consumer psychology changes 
saving habits, too. When the Korean 
War failed to turn into a world war, 
people stopped worrying about short- 
ages, were less eager to turn money 
into goods. And price control that 
looked as if it were working left con- 
sumers no reason to buy in a hurry. 


In 1950 people were saving about 
5% of their disposable income. Now 
they’re saving almost 10%. Where, 
merchants wonder, is this elusive 10% 
hiding? 

Some of it may not be hiding at all 
—just loafing. An accurate savings fig- 
ure is hard to put your finger on. The 
Department of Commerce gets the 
figure by subtracting spending from 
income, labels the result saving. But 
not all this nonspent money is neces- 
sarily “saved.” 

And a small error in the spending 
figure can throw the savings figure right 
off the track. Consumer spending right 
now is running at an annual rate of over 
$200-billion; savings at $22-billion. 
This means that a 2% error in the 
spending figure would blow up to 20% 
in the resulting figure on savings. 
¢ Liquid Assets—But there is a check 
on these figures that bears them out 
pretty well (chart, page 19). The 
Securities & Exchange Commission runs 
a survey. of savings media such as banks, 
savings and loan associations, and the 
like. It is in these media that most of 
liquid savings end up, and liquid savings 
are a fairly good indicator of savings 
as a whole. 

This is what SEC found out: In the 
second quarter of 1951 people added 
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Saving as a percent of disposable income 


People have suddenly 
started saving about 
yo —twice as much of their 
income. Now, will they. . 


1 ...keep saving at 
the current rate? 

















2 ...return to 
‘normal’ saving? 





2 
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1947 1948 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce; BUSINESS WEEK. 


ae Ss AVINGS are the question mark... 


I. WHERE ARE ALL THOSE SAVINGS? 


$600-million to their holdings of cur- 
rency and bank deposits, the same 
amount in savings and loan associations, 
and $1-billion in corporate securities— 
almost as much as in the entire year 
of 1950. The last time liquid assets 
climbed so fast was in 1946, but that 
was a year of postwar shortages, when 
you couldn’t spend your money even 
if you wanted to. 
¢ Involuntary Saving—There are many 
other ways in which money can be 
kept out of retail cash registers, and a 
lot of these are classed as savings by 
the statisticians, no matter how unlike 
savings they may look to the saver. 
Debt repayment is an example. The 
durable goods that were bought during 
the two post-Korea buying sprees are 
being paid for now. And the money 
that’s being shelled out on these pay- 
ments is lumped into the savings figure. 
Housing, too, gets into the picture. 
Home payments are treated as capital 
expenditures rather than consumer 
spending, so they don’t get added into 
spending statistics. There is a good 
reason behind this: Whatever you have 
paid up on a house, minus the house’s 
depreciation, is actually money saved; 
when you have made the last payment, 
you can turn the house into liquid 
savings by selling it. Home payments, 


consequently, add their weight to the 
gross savings figure. And they add 
plenty. 

¢ More Twists—Another built-in dis- 
tortion of the personal savings figures 
comes from noncorporate business. Any- 
thing an individual proprietor or a 
partnership spends on improvement of 
expansion is classed as personal sav- 
ings. In a period of mushrooming 
business such as the present, this can 
put a galloping bias on the figure. 

And to top it off, the increase in gov- 

ernment pension reserves is left out of 
the figure entirely, while private pen- 
sion funds are figured in. 
e Who’s Saving?—In the past, it has 
always been the upper brackets that 
did most of the saving. The Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan found out that in 1950 the 
highest 20% of the spending units did 
93% of the nation’s saving. But that 
was when saving ran at 5% of dispos- 
able income; now that the figure is 
10%, it’s probable that the lower 
groups are contributing more than they 
used to. 

There’s good reasoning behind this: 
The defense program has increased em- 
ployment, and it has increased wages. 
Thus, the lower-income brackets, on 
the average, are making more money. 
The result, of course, has been another 
jack-up of the savings figure. 
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Billions of dollars at annual rates 


Retail sales in the 
fourth quarter will. . . 


2 ...rise sharply 
if saving returns 
to “normal” 





1 ...jog along if 
saving stays high 
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...in figuring out RETAIL SALES 


Il. WHY DIDN'T PEOPLE BUY? 


The retailer's point of view about the 
sales lull differed sharply from the 
economist’s. ‘This is only natural. To 
a retailer of gloomy disposition, mark- 
downs, heavy inventories, _ slipping 
profits could spell only one thing—tre- 
cession. Even the optimists had to 
keep their eyes straight ahead. 
¢ Uptum—Now their prayers seemed 
to have been answered. Most cities re 
port that sales of all goods are up. This 
includes durables, which had led the 
van on the way down. There’s even 
activity reported on the television front 
for the first time in months. 

So retailers are taking a really bullish 
view about Christmas. According to a 
report from Minneapolis, merchants 
are “looking forward to it with as much 
anticipation as little kids.” You can 
find merchants in Milwaukee and Bos- 
ton who confidently expect the best 
Christmas ever. 
¢ Reasons—What brought cbout this 
change in buying that has made re- 
tailers so happy? 

To answer that one you have to go 
back ‘to the things that changed it 
downwards in the first place. 

The retailers have a lot of answers, 
starting with two that they have been 
giving out ever since the boom petered 
out in February: Consumers over- 
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stocked on goods, overextended on 
credit. 

¢ Troubles—Some merchants also tell 
you that a lot of fashion goods have 
been styled poorly in recent months, 
that no one wanted to buy them. Some 
add disgustedly that merchants have 
simply lost the art of salesmanship. 
Clerks no longer try to sell, they claim. 

Still another reason for spotty sales 
over the past few months has been re- 
conversion unemployment here and 
there. That’s one of the reasons given 
by Detroiters for the mediocre sales 
showing there over the past few wecks. 

The weather—an old enemy of the 

retailer’s—has also been giving him the 
works this past month. Indian summer 
is nice—but it hurts sales of heavy win- 
ter clothes. For the most part, however, 
clothing sales are going satisfactorily. 
e Prices—There’s one reason for the 
slump that you get almost everywhere, 
however. It’s high prices. Again and 
again merchants tell you that high 
prices were a major factor in knocking 
consumers out of the market. 

There’s a reason why retailers say 
this. In New York, Chicago, and 
other cities they assure you that people 
will respond to good values and to 
price cuts. Merchant after merchant 
tells you that there’s plenty of business 


around for anyone willing to go out 
and get it. And stores have been will- 
ing;- markdown sales have been uni- 
versal in the past few months. 

e Price Cuts—At the moment, however, 
price cutting is not unseasonable, ac- 
cording to most observers. There are 
a few exceptions, of course. In Houston 
the Titche-Goettinger store is offering 
across-the-board reductions of 15% and 
20%. And from Los Angeles comes 
word that “while consumers won’t re- 
act to ordinary price-cutting, they’re hot 
for special promotions.” 

There’s a new twist to price reduc- 
tions. They no longer all represent 
markdowns, as they did earlier in the 
season when merchants were trying to 
unload distress stocks. In Chicago and 
other cities trade observers say many 
reductions now offered by stores are 
the result of manufacturers’ price cuts. 
¢ Inventories—There’s another point to 
remember about recent price-cutting: 
In hard goods a lot of it was on last 
year’s models. A major Seattle appli- 
ance dealer, for instance, says he has 
cleaned out his entire stock of 1951 
models. 

In any case, thanks to clearances or 
other assistance, inventory does not 
seem to be a major retailing headache. 
Here and there a merchant will com- 
plain about being overstocked still. But 
most of them aren’t worried because 
they figure that there’s a Santa Claus. 
e Ahead?—What about future buying 
patterns? 

The chances are fairly good that the 
merchants are right and that we will 
get a slow, steady buildup of consumer 
buying from now on. There will prob- 
ably be some internal shifting as we 
get deeper into mobilization. There is 
already evidence, for example, that con- 
sumers are spending a bigger chunk 
of their dollar on food. This is to be 
expected; when a man gets a bigger 
paycheck the first thing he is apt to 
upgrade is his eating. More beefsteaks 
mean less money for other goods. 

Impending shortages may mean that 
there will also be another internal shift 
of consumer spending into soft goods. 
¢ Scarce? Shock?—Will consumer 
spending ¢ut loose again the way it 
did last January? 

It could, under certain circumstances 
that worry the people who think about 
those things. Shortages, for example, 
could trigger another rush. 

On the other hand, a cease-fire in 
Korea could do just the opposite—set 
off a recession. But this is not certain. 
One government economist thinks the 
effect of a cease-fire has already been 
discounted—by the stock market, by 
consumers, by business. Furthermore, 
nothing fundamental in the economy 
will be changed bv a cease-fire. We'll 
still be a mobilization economy—with 
shortages still around the corner. 
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THE “V” SIGN FLASHES, but there’s grim work ahead again for Prime Minister 


Churchill. 


The narrow margin of Conservative control gives him little elbowroom. 


Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden 


Lord President of the Council 
Lord Woolton 


Churchill's Britain: Not Much to 


Many Americans got a lift last week 
from Churchill’s victory in the British 
elections—some because they figured it 
was a body blow to socialism every- 
where, others because Churchill looks 
like a sturdier ally than Attlee in the 
fight against communism. 

The fact is, though, that there’s little 
in postelection Britain for Americans 
to cheer about, except the figure of 
Churchill himself and the administra- 
tive skill of his cabinet team. The 
Conservatives have taken over a coun- 
try that’s facing bankruptcy. And they 
must run it with so slim a majority in 
Parliament that there’s little chance 
Britain will get the kind of economic 
medicine it needs to pull through an 
imminent financial crisis. 
¢ Need U.S. Prop—For the U.S., that 
probably means only one thing: Either 
the British economy will have to be 
propped up again within a few months, 
or British rearmament will have to be 
cut back. A cut in Britain’s arms pro- 
gram, the only solid one in Western 
Europe, would make NATO look 


flimsy indeed. 
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Churchill, of course, won’t talk this 
way. And so far the Truman Adminis- 
tration has done little but wring its 
hands over Britain’s predicament. But 
before the winter is out, Washington 
will have to step in with stopgap sal- 
vage measures—unless the U.S. wants 
to see the Churchill government re- 
placed by another Labor regime, per- 
haps under left-winger Aneurin Bevan. 
¢ Two-Headed Crisis—As the London 
Economist puts it, Britain today is 
faced with two interrelated crises— 
“the crisis of solvency, and the crisis 
of respect.” Churchill’s narrow ma- 
jority won’t prevent him from restor- 
ing some of the respect the world has 
long had for Britain, but it gives him 
very little elbowroom in tackling the 
solvency problem. 

Churchill and Foreign Secretary 
Eden will stake a lot on the success of 
a vigorous foreign policy. They'll try 
to revive British prestige by (1) build- 
ing closer ties with the U.S. than 
Attlee has had, (2) arresting the decline 
of British power in the Middle East, 
(3) regaining British leadership’ in 


Western Europe, and (4) trying to re- 
move the threat of war by an East-West 
settlement. 
¢ Firm Hand—Probably the big dif- 
ference in British foreign policy will be 
the substitution of firmness for flabbi- 
ness. How dramatically Churchill 
moves will depend a lot on the oppor- 
tunities he spots. For example, if he 
sees signs that Stalin is ready to call 
off the cold war, you can expect him to 
move fast, probably faster than Wash- 
ington will want to go. If there’s one 
thing that would help the Conservatives 
to consolidate their power, it would be 
for Churchill to become a successful 
peacemaker. That would give the lie 
to the warmonger label Labor tried to 
pin on him during the campaign. 
¢ Money Matters, Too—Foreign policy 
successes won't keep Churchill in power 
long, though, unless his government 
can head off the financial crisis that 
threatens Britain’s economic survival. 
The fact is that the British economy 
is overloaded again, just as it was in 
1947, when the $3.75-billion U.S. 
loan was used up in trying to maintain 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Richard Austen Butler 


Home Secretary 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 


Cheer Over 


sterling convertibility. In the present 
situation, there are elements, too, of 
the 1949 crisis when a flight from the 
pound forced devaluation. 

It was Oliver Lyttelton, Colonial 
Secretary in the new government, who 
recently told Parliament that, with 
present productivity and working hours, 
Britain couldn’t hope “‘to rearm on a 
sufficient scale to be safe, to export on 
a sufficient scale to be solvent, to con- 
sume on a sufficient scale to be com- 
fortable, and to maintain social services 
on a sufficient scale to be secure.” 

British economists and some of the 
Conservative leaders have recognized 
this fact for months now. But it’s 
obvious that Churchill plans to move 
cautiously in the domestic field. 
¢ “Me, Tooism”—You get a clue to 
Churchill’s home-front plans from his 
appointment of R. A. Butler as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Butler, who is 
welfare director of Courtaulds, Britain’s 
big rayon producer, is the leading “me, 
too” Conservative. He insists on giving 
top priority to full employment and the 
social services. Apparentlv, he has al- 
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Colonial Secretary 
Oliver Lyttelton 


Minister of Labor 
Sir Walter Monckton 


most as much faith as Chancellor Gait- 
skell had in a planned economy that 
distributes “fair shares” to all. 

Butler isn’t alone among Tory lead- 
ers in this view. Lord Woolton, the 
party manager, heads one of Britain’s 
big department store chains. But 
Woolton started life as a_ welfare 
worker and remains keenly interested 
in the social services. These two men 
have strong backing from Eden, though 
Eden’s pet economic idea is workers’ 
co-ownership in industry. 

Butler’s aversion to drastic internal 
changes is also shared by many British 
bankers and businessmen, who fear that 
dismantling of British controls would 
expose them to bitter foreign competi- 
tion. What’s more, the British farm 
lobby, which backed the Conservatives, 
is determined to prevent any cut in 
farm subsidies. 
¢ Steel—The Conservatives’ slim ma- 
jority will make denationalizing steel 
a really tough problem. With the pos- 
sibility that Labor may soon return to 
power, private capital won’t rush for- 
ward to buy back the shares that the 
Labor government took over from the 
private steel companies. So there’s 
some talk of leaving stock ownership 
temporarily with the state, while free- 


dom of management is handed back to 
the companies. 

¢ Dark Winter—Even if drastic changes 
in economic policy were politically 
possible, Britain’s outlook would be 
pretty dark. The fuel shortage is seri- 
ous. Nothing now can prevent cold 
homes this winter, sudden power cuts, 
interruptions to industry and transport. 
Nothing can prevent a further rise in 
the cost of living, either. 

Trade union wage claims, which are 
now piling higher than at any time 
since the war, will present the new 
government with a big domestic prob- 
lem. The Conservatives’ job is to 
moderate labor’s demands without pro- 
voking strikes. Churchill hopes to keep 
the workers quict by maintaining the 
welfare state and pushing co-ownership 
of industry. However, since British 
workers are nervous and likely to strike 
quickly, a showdown on the wage issue 
is almost sure to produce one or two 
major strikes during the winter. The 
big test will be with the coal miners. 
¢ Gold Melts Away—It’s the prospect 
of a disastrous currency crisis, though, 
that really threatens the Churchill gov- 
ernment. During the third quarter of 
this year, Britain’s gold loss was $600- 
million. It’s likely to be the same this 
quarter. Unless that trend is reversed, 
the gold reserve will be down to the 
danger line by spring. 

Ihe Conservative victory by itself 
hasn't restored confidence in the pound. 
The voting showed that Labor might 
return before long. What's more, 
Churchill has weakened the impression 
of real changes by putting Butler in 
charge of economic affairs. 

World financial markets are now 
waiting to see if there is any real im- 
provement in the management of 
British affairs. One of the first tests 
will come when London tries to talk 
the sterling area into adopting new 
curbs on dollar imports. 
¢ Coming to Washington—Before this 
issue is settled, though, Churchill will 
probably come to Washington to talk 
defense and world politics. He plans 
to make this jaunt after he has made a 
series of speeches on Britain’s position 
in the world. 

As British observers see it, American 
help will be decisive, even if Churchill 
doesn’t openly ask for economic aid 
What’s needed first is a million tons or 
so of steel to keep Britain’s metalwork- 
ing industries going. Unless they get 
this steel, or its equivalent in iron ore 
and scrap, cither exports or arms output 
will slump. 

The U.S. could offer help in three 
other ways: (1) more military aid via 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, (2) bigger U.S. purchases of tin 
and rubber from the sterling area, and 
(3) stronger U.S. backing for a settle- 
ment of the Iranian oil dispute. 
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No C-of-L Offset for Taxes 


A special House committee cold-shouldered unions’ 
scheme to add higher taxes to BLS cost-of-living computations. 
But chances are labor will take its case to WSB. 


Labor’s campaign to get cost-of- 
living wage hikes to absorb tax increases 
as well as price increases was dead-ended 
this week. A special House labor sub- 
committce investigating the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Consumer’s Price In- 
dex turned the idea down flat. 

Ihe committee recommended that 

higher income taxes should not be 
added to cost-of-living computations. 
Its decision clamped the lid on more 
than 3-million union workers who have 
wage contracts tied to the BLS index. 
And it will undoubtedly carry weight 
with Wage Stabilization Board policy- 
makers. 
e Withered on the Vine—Union men 
have nursed the idea for a long time. 
If they could get BLS to reflect the 
higher income taxes, they thought, the 
wage carner’s take-home pay would 
hardly feel the difference as the new 
taxes took hold. 

The scheme took on fresh bloom in 
the closing davs of Congress. When 
the House voted down the tax bill the 
first time, Democratic leaders started 
scratching around for ways to get a 


Halloween Special 


This five-color abstractionist painting, a 
copy of a mural painted by artist Robert 
Motherwell, is thoroughly rainproof and is 
destined to ornament the Connecticut 
garden of Katharine Ordway. Its rugged 
characteristics result from the fact that it 
is made of Scotchlite, a product of the 
Minnesota. Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
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favorable vote on reconsideration. Put- 
ting income taxes in the BLS index 
was one of the plums they came up 
with. 

The idea scared government eco- 

nomic stabilizers and a lot of business- 
men. As it turned out, they had little 
to worry about, for the scheme didn’t 
get much further than cloakroom dis- 
cussion among prolabor congressmen 
who had joined with Republicans in 
downing the tax bill. 
e Not Fair—This is how the committee 
looks at it. Such a plan, it felt, would 
give unfair advantage to one group of 
wage earners. “We do not believe,” 
the report stated, “that it is advisable 
for any one occupational group to have 
an automatic offset for income tax pay- 
ments. This is especially important 
when the index is used for wage escala- 
tion purposes, either by contract or by 
government policy.” 

In the committee’s words: “Taxation 
should be distributed as equitably and 
fairly as possible and should be deter- 
mined by the tax laws, not indirectly 
by private collective bargaining.” 


Now on exhibit at New York’s Whitney 
Museum, the painting is three pictures in 
one, depending on conditions of viewing. 

Scotchlite consists of millions of tiny 
glass beads, each a perfect sphere precision 
coated to a reflective backing. The beads 
act as lenses arid give the reflective surface 
a glareless brilliance. 


Labor wasn’t the only group in for 
some disappointments. ‘The committee 
also put the chill on some requests from 
business that excise and sales tax pay- 
ments be removed from the weight 
factors in making up the index. The 
committee explained its stand this way: 
“The logic of this practice is that these 
taxes are firmly attached to the specific 
commodity or service, so that the cus- 
tomer pays the tax as part of the price.” 
¢One Thing Sure—As things stand 
now, one thing is sure: The wage earner 
is going to have to resign himself to 
less money in his pay envelope, as a 
result of the tax hike. The report of the 
committee, headed by Rep. ‘Tom Steed 
of Oklahoma, removes any doubt as to 
how much the new tax bill is going to 
chisel into the consumer’s take-home 
pay. For a family man earning $5,000 a 
year, the income tax alone will slice out 
an additional 1.1% beginning Nov. 1. 
If he smokes he’ll have to shell out an- 
other penny for cigarettes, he'll have 
to pay a half-cent more for gas for his 
Sunday drive, 8¢ more for beer, ete. 

But all this doesn’t mean that the 
last nail has been hammered into the 
lid on labor’s scheme for inserting taxes 
into the cost of living. Chances are 
that the unions will trv again—with 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 
¢ Stamp of Approval—The House com- 
mittee, moreover, did endorse one of 
labor’s recommendations. 

¢ It recommended that there be 
periodic estimates of changes in living 
costs due to nonprice factors, such as 
costs workers incur going from one job 
to another, from low-cost to high-cost 
areas where rents are higher, and the 
like 

In general, the House committee en- 
dorsed all the major changes BLS is 
making in the Consumer’s Price Index. 
The changeover, the biggest in several 
years, should be completed next vear. 
In appraising the change the committee 
made these points: 

¢ It approved the expansion under 
way in the new index to include 
medium-sized and small cities. Par- 
ticularly, such sampling will reflect the 
buying habits of low-salaried clerks and 
small industry workers. 

¢ It recommended that changes in 
the index should be considered more 
frequently, but not so frequently as to 
injure the index as a base for long-term 
wage contracts and merchandising 
policies of business. 

e It declared strongly that the 
BLS (Director Ewan Clague and 
Deputy Director Joy Wickens) should 
not be interfered with in deciding the 
techniques and makeup of the index. 
It feels there should be no interference 
from any government department or 
Congress and recommends that any 
advice BLS gets from various economic 
groups should be advisory only. 
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New Ways for Hearstdom 


American Weekly is being totally revamped. And 
publisher's son orders newspapers to shun bias and slanting. 


One thing is settled: control 


When the Hearst empire lost its 
emperor last summer, his son, W. R., 
Jr., quickly announced that none of 
his father’s policies were going to be 
changed. But last week it was pretty 
evident that there were going to be 
changes—a lot of them. 

Biggest so far is a complete face- 
lifting for the American Weekly, the 
Sunday magazine that goes to 12 
Hearst papers and 11 others (BW— 
Sep.22°51,p110). Twice before, Hearst's 
executives had tried to revamp it on the 
grounds that its poor appearance and 
out-of-date content were losing adver- 
tising to more modern comnetitors 
such as This Week and Parade. But 
while he was alive, Hearst refused to 
allow any changes. 
¢ Smaller Format—Now it has a new 
editor, a new art director, and a mod- 
ernized editorial policy. It will be 
printed by rotogravure instead of letter- 
press beginning next May; the company 
has signed a $60-million contract with 
Cuneo Press in Chicago. 

At the same time the magazine will 
be somewhat reduced in page size. At 
least one change has already been made. 
Last week the long-time policy of 
“pretty girls” on the cover was dropped 
—in favor of a pumpkin. 

The weekend supplements to the 
Chicago Herald-American and the New 
York Journal-American were also_ re- 
vamped a couple of weeks ago. Their 
tabloid-sized magazines were dropped. 
¢ “Unbiased’’—One surprise announce- 
ment by W. R. Hearst, Jr., looks to 
some people as though it were aimed at 
the very basis of Hearst journalism. 
Young Hearst called on publishers of 
the 1S newspapers “to avoid bias or 
lack of objectivity in handling the 
news.” At the same time there is evi- 
dence that the old policy of canned 
“must run” editorials is being scrapped. 

Some observers have interpreted this 
to mean the end of the personal jour- 
nalism that came from San Simeon 
these many years. It seems to indicate 
a turn toward the successful formula 
used by other chains such as Gannett 
and Scripps-Howard, of letting local 
people run papers for local readers. 
¢ Prunings—Other changes so far have 
been mostly small and on the fringes, 
but they add up. The Hearst Washing- 
ton bureau has been cut from six to 
two men. King Features Syndicate has 
lopped six people from its staff and 
plans to streamline operations and 
products. International News Photos, 
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of the property. 


another Hearst outfit, dropped its ex- 
ecutive editor and 11 others. 

In Hearst's magazine properties, only 

one major switch has come so_ far. 
Guessers say that is because the maga- 
zines are generally in better shape than 
the papers. The one change came on 
American Druggist, which bought the 
editor and a number of staff members 
from Drug Topics, a top publication in 
the drug field, to bolster its own opera- 
tion. Last week American Druggist an- 
nounced that beginning in January it 
would start coming out 26 times a year 
instead of 12. 
e Long Planned—All these changes, 
observers savy, got into the blueprint 
stage three to four years ago. It was 
just a question of time or a change of 
mind by the elder Hearst before it was 
to go into effect. 
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Sweeping the Lakes 


That broom, proudly flaunted on the radio 
mast of the ore carrier Thomas Girdler, 
heralds the crew's boast that the Girdler 
is the fastest thing in the Great Lakes bulk 
carrying business. The Girdler claims a 
maximum speed of 23 mph. Possible chal- 
lengers—and the giant ships could put on 
quite a race—are the Cliffs Victory and the 
Sykes. Both the Girdler and the Cliffs 
Victory are converted ocean-going freight- 
ers, with 14,500-ton gross capacity. The 
Sykes, a 20,000-tonner, is considered a 
little portly for such competition. Any- 
way, lakesiders are trying to needle the 
carriers into staging a full-scale race. 


Changes and revamping won’t stop 
with what has already been done. The 
word is that there will be plenty more. 
One rumor—categorically denied by 
Hearst people—is that the New York 
Journal-American will become a tabloid, 
possibly to be merged with the New 
York Mirror—the whole thing operated 
as a single, round-the-clock tabloid. 

That's considered by many to be 
pretty wild speculation. But at least 
one person in a position to know 
thinks there’s some logic to it. He says 
the J-A profits may not be so high as 
they should be and the merger would 
be a good way to cut overhead—one 
plant would give the same results that 
now require two. 
¢ Whose Property—For a while there 
was a question of who actually con- 
trolled Hearst properties, the executors 
or Marion Davies (BW-—Sep.22’51, 
pl10). But now the company is free 
to go ahead with its reorganizing plans 
without further debate on this score. 
This week the company and Miss 
Davies announced they had made a 
deal; she gave up her rights to act as 
voting trustee. 


Congress Faces Bout on 
Military Training Plan 


A blueprint for a kind of universal 
military training was tossed up to Con- 
gress last week by the National Se- 
curitv Training Commission. 

The new pian carries more weight 
than most of the UMT proposals _be- 
cause Congress set up the five-man 
commission last spring for the specific 
purpose of drafting a program. And 
the commission is now slated to run 
any UMT show that might finally be- 
come law. 

With an election vear coming, 
though, there’s real doubt that Con- 
gress will actually vote for UMT. 
¢ Civilian Rule—The plan the com- 
mission recommends packs plenty of 
ammunition for anti-UMT forces. The 
six continuous months of training for 
18-vear-olds would be almost entirely 
military, with virtually no deferments. 
Monthly induction quotas would be 
tapped through the Selective Service 
system, excluding those who can’t meet 
minimum physical and mental stand- 
ards under the present draft act. 

Both military and civilian teachers 
would have a finger in the basic and 
specialty training pic. But a civilian 
chairman and civilian majority in the 
commission would hold the reins. 
¢ The Sooner, the Better—The com- 
mission recommends that a “partial” 
60,000-men-a-vear program be launched 
as soon as possible—at an estimated 
cost of $390-million the first year, $179- 
million after that. 
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Do Ads Pay? 


Neil H. Borden shocks 
marketing experts by telling 
them there's still no way to 
find out. 


Victor M. Ratner, advertising chief 
of Macy’s-New York, recently remarked 
in a speech that advertising is ‘“‘among 
the least effective of all the activities 
of man.” 

Last week Neil H. Borden, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration’s authority on advertising, con- 
cluded that the main trouble is that 
you simply can’t measure advertising’s 
effect. 

In a speech last weekend at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Borden developed 
this theme before a mixed academic 
and business gathering. The occasion 
was the presentation of the biennial 
Paul D. Converse Awards for develop- 
ment of scientific methods in market- 
ing (BW —Oct.27’51,p152). 
¢ Big, Young Profession—First Borden 
gave a polite bow in the direction of 
fellow award-winners Daniel Starch, of 
Daniel Starch & Staff, and Arthur C. 
Niclsen, of A. C. Nielsen Co. Then 
he went on to talk about advertising 
and marketing research. This new 
field, he admitted, has taken “quite 
a bit of the blue sky” from advertising 
operations. For a profession barely 30 
years old, it has come a long way, he 
thought. 

“Yet,”” warned Borden in a scholarly 
but firm wav, “businessmen, advertis- 
ing counsels, and academic students 
must admit that understanding of this 
business force is very limited. 
Methods to measure its effects upon 
consumer buying behavior or upon con- 
sumers’ mental states, short of buying 
action, are still crude and hard to 
develop.” 

Here are some of his specific criti- 
cisms: 

e Sales area “So-called 
‘sales tests’ have been much more valu- 
able in measuring entire sales programs 
than in measuring effectiveness of the 
advertising parts of the programs.” 

e Readership tests. “The number 
of instances of advertisements named 
in unaided recall tests tends to be so 
low that the measurements mean 
little.” Furthermore, Borden thinks 
there “has not been validation of the 
hypothesis that readership is a measure 
of buying effectiveness.” 

e Product testing of the store audit 
type: “Business firms pay large sums 
for them but these important 
measures of market behavior must be 
looked upon as failing to provide fine 
measures of advertising effects.” 


tests. 
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_.. The Custom-Built Price Field 


You'd never know these two houses 
were prefabricated unless you saw them 
being put up. And then you had to 
look pretty quick, for they're ready to 
live in only about 70 days after the site 
is cleared. 

Pease Woodwork Co., Inc., of Cin- 
cinnati believes there’s a market for 
modern-design, higher-priced prefabs. 
The house at top, the four-bedroom 
Archwood, is priced at $25,000. The 
three-bedroom Crestwood (lower photo) 
starts at $19,500. Pease also offers a 
two-bedroom house in a new design, 
along with five conventional prefab 
models at lower prices. 

e New Market—Pease is gambling on 
reaching a market not previously aimed 


at by prefab builders—the man with 
money enough to build a custom-styled 
house. Management’s thinking is ex- 
pressed by John W. Pease, treasurer of 
the company: “Prefab manufacturers 
haven’t kept up with the desire of cus- 
tomers for modern design and better 
houses. With the tightening of financ- 
ing, we found the cash buyer was 
tncre—but we had nothing to sell him.” 

Pease lined up big-name architects 
for the three new models, prescribed 
lots of glass, summer and winter air- 
conditioning, plenty of closets, and 
labor-saving kitchens. Each has a two- 
car garage. Archwood and Crestwood 
prototypes were unveiled in Cincinnati 
last week. 
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Close-up of 
Allen-Bradley control panel. 





ZaGQQF ANGULAR DRILLING MACHINE 
operated by an Allen-Bradley Control Panel 


This Zagar hydraulically actuated six station automatic angular 

drilling machine, capable of producing 1500 pieces per hour, is 

electrically operated by an Allen-Bradley control panel. 
More and more precision machines are being factory equipped 

with rugged, compact, reliable Allen-Bradley motor controls. 

Allen-Bradley solenoid starters have only ONE moving part, Bulletin 700 Uni- 

therefore, trouble free. There are no pivots, pins, or bearings to versal 4 pole Relay. 

corrode or stick . .. no jumpers to break. The simplicity of Allen- Bulletin 709 

Bradley controls guarantees millions of trouble free operations. Solenoid Starter. 
Allen-Bradley engineers will gladly study your motorized 

machines to recommend controls that will be a sales asset to you. freer Allen-Bradley oiltight 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. multi - button station 
for machine tools. 
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This ‘dust? mam 


can be 


your treasurer’s 


best friend 


He can turn the values in escape-dust 


into substantial year ’round profits 


If valuable dust escapes uncontrolled from your plant, 
you're probably losing efficiency...you may well be losing 
money...your product’s quality may easily be impaired. 

How to recover this valuable-dust loss; how to take full 
advantage of its profit-building possibilities is Buell’s job. 
That’s why management in so many plants include us among 
their best business friends. 

Braced with more than 200 man-years of experience in 
dust recovery, Buell engineers have learned much about 
dusts and the equipment it takes to do a job on a particular dust. 
As a result, Buell is relied upon by Industry for a thorough- 
going ability to design high-efficiency dust recovery 
systems that do the job. 

If you would like to discuss your dust problem 
with a man who can help, write today. And—ask for 
the new, informative ‘Dust Recovery’ bulletin. Buell 
Engineering Company, Dept. 30-K, 70 Pine Street, 

New York 5, N. Y. 
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ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





A $6-million suit under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act is a byproduct of last 
summer’s price war in New York stores. 
Sunbeam Corp. of Chicago seeks triple 
damages from Macy’s for undercutting 
the established price of $46.50 for 
Sunbeam’s Mixmaster and other appli- 
ances. Macy’s is still selling Mixmast- 
ers at around $33.50, after going much 
lower last summer. Sunbeam. says 
Macy’s has cornered 56.2% of Mix- 
master trade in New York by offering it 
as a loss leader (normal share: 3.3%). 

& 
Men’s shoe prices are going down again 
(BW—Sep.8’51,p28). Almost — every 
maker is cutting about $1 retail. 

@ 
OPS granted an extra $25 a ton for 
steel rail scrap from streetcar tracks 
that were covered by pavement after 
they were abandoned. This bonus will 
pay for digging up the rails and restor- 
ing the pavement. Defense officials 
hope to round up 1-million tons of 
high-grade steel from this source. 

* 
Ford Motor Co. will offer its 1952 
lines next February. Main features: 
new bodies on Ferd, Mercury, and 
Lincoln cars, a new eight-cylinder 
Lincoln engine, and a new six-cylinder 
Ford engine. 

° 
Gas will be stored underground in a 
producing field, as part of a $10-million 
expansion program by Houston Pipe 
Line Co. Up till now, only depleted 
sands have been used as underground 
reservoirs. Houston also plans to com- 
plete 150 mi. of 18-in. gas transmission 
lines by next July. 


o 
Tetraethyl lead prices are being boosted. 
Ethyl Corp. raises prices 34% on Nov. 
26; du Pont puts 33% to 34% in- 
creases into effect Dec. 1. 

* 
Steam locomotives are making a tiny 
comeback. In the first nine months, 
railroads put 14 into service, com- 
pared with 1,850 diesels and two elec- 
trics. In the same period of 1950, in- 
stallations ran this way: 1,681 diesels, 
eight steam, and four electrics. Of the 
1,827 locomotives on order as of Oct. 1, 
23 are steam, two are electric. 

° 
Ferro Corp., of Cleveland, and Solar 
Aircraft have pooled their resources on 
production of high-temperature ceramic 
coatings, now in heavy demand for jet 
engines (BW —Oct.6'51,p46). Ferro 
now has exclusive rights to manufacture 
Solar’s “Solaramic” coatings. Another 
Ferro gain this week: a license from the 
Mexican government to explore for all 
critical minerals. 
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CHAIN STORE HEADS AGREE: 


Today’s farm 


families are a 


major mass market for grocery products 


“NEARLY HALF OF OUR SALES 
ARE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES” 


“More than 2,000 Kroger Stores, located in 19 states, annually sell 
almost $1 billion worth of food at retail. Nearly half of our sales 
are in rural communities. The millions of prosperous farm people who 
trade with us demand the same high quality merchandise as city 
people. The manufacturer who advertises both to the rural and the 
urban public has a real advantage.” 


JOSEPH B. HALL 
President, The Kroger Company 


FLEMING 


“FARM FAMILIES BUY OVER 
40% OF OUR VOLUME” 


“The farm family trade of the 575 Midwest grocers we supply has 
largely built our growth. The great majority of our stores are in 
small towns. Sales volumes run substantially higher and operating 
expenses lower than in most food stores. And over and over again 
we have seen how grocery products—consistently advertised in 
farm magazines—have outdistanced competition, as reflected in 
our sales to grocers.” 
NED N. FLEMING 
President, The Fleming Company 





Dillen 


“TODAY THERE IS A TREMENDOUS 
RURAL SELLING OPPORTUNITY” 


“Catering to rural families is the backbone of our growth to a 
25-store Kansas chain with an annua! business of $20 million. We 
bid for rural customers because they are big grocery buyers who 
prefer top-quality merchandise. Manufacturers who want to give 
real support to operators like us should put their sales messages 
before the better-buying rural families as well as those in the cities.” 


RAY E. DILLON 
President, J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores, Inc. 


GROCERY ADVERTISERS ACCOUNT FOR 1 
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“70% OF OUR TRADE IS RURAL” 


“Our chain of 146 Victory Stores in Central New York State has 
grown out of one basic aim: to bring to ller cc ities the 
same wide range of quality packaged groceries and foodstuffs 
carried in big cities. 70% of our trade is rural. Obviously, the 
national brands that sell best for us are those that also are con- 
sistently advertised by manufacturers in leading farm magazines 
like Country Gentleman.” 





CHARLES A. SMITH, JR. 
Executive Vice-President, Victory Stores, Inc. 


OUT OF EVERY 10 ADVERTISING DOLLARS 


INVESTED IN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN —NO. 1 FARM MAGAZINE IN ADVERTISING REVENUE 





What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Cost 
of Living 
Old New 
« 
108.1 
117.8 
123.9 
126.5 
128.9 
145.9 


163.8 
174.5 
169.6 WV 
166.9 168.2 


173.8 174.6 
174.8 175.6 
175.6 176.4 
178.4 178.8 
181.6 181.5 


183.8 
184.5 
184.6 
185.4 
185.2 
185.5 
185.5 


September, 1941... 
September, 1942.. 
September, 1943... 
September, 1944. . 
September, 1945. . 
September, 1946. . 


September, 1947. . 
September, 1948. . 
September, 1949. . 
January, 1950.... 


September, 1950... 
October 





January, 1951.... 
February 


September, 1951 186.5 186.6 


_ Food 
Old New Old New Old New 
* * * 


110.8 
126.6 
137.4 
137.0 


139.4 
1741 
203.5 
215.2 


204.2 
196.0 196.0 


208.5 210.0 
209.0 210.6 
209.5 210.8 
215.4 216.3 
221.6 221.9 


226.0 226.0 
225.4 226.2 
224.6 225.7 
226.7 227.4 
227.0 226.9 
227.5 227.7 
226.4, 227.0 


226.3 227.3 


106.8 
108.0 
108.0 
108.2 
108.3 
108.8 


113.6 
118.5 
121.2 
122.6 


124.8 
125.0 
125.4 
125.8 
126.0 


126.8 
127.3 
127.7 
128.0 
128.3 
128.8 
129.3 


110.8 
125.8 
132.5 
141.4 
148.2 
165.9 


187.6 
201.0 
187.2 
185.0 


190.5 
193.4 
195.0 
196.4 
199.7 


203.2 
204.6 
205.2 
205.7 
205.5 
204.9 
205.2 











v 
129.4 
131.8 
132.0 
132.5 
132.9 
133.2 


134.0 
134.7 
135.1 
135.4 
135.7 
136.2 
136.8 


j 
185.0 


189.8 
193.0 
194.3 
195.5 
198.5 


202.0 
203.1 
203.6 
204.0 
204.0 
203.3 
203.6 
137.5 


210.7 209.0 130.0 


“BLS has revised its formula for computing the cost-of-living index (BW-Mar. 10, ‘51, p112). 
Since the old index is still widely used in labor-management bargaining, BLS will continue 


issuing both sets of figures at least through 1951. 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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New Steam in Steel Pay Drive 


C-of-| escalator may be giving auto workers a ride 
just about the time steel wage bargaining starts. That's sure 
to make the union's demand higher. 


Pressure for higher wages in steel 
steamed up some more this week. The 
government’s cost-of-living index put 
extra zing in CIO’s demands for a “sub- 
stantial” pay boost plus other contract 
gains. And it probably added at least 
1¢ an hour to the union’s settlement 
price. 

e But No Strike—Meanwhile, it became 
apparent that the government will see 
to it that there is no steel strike this 
year—regardless of what CIO asks for, 
or what the basic steel producers reply. 

Defense mobilizer Wilson said in 
Pittsburgh this week that “I think you 
can gamble that the government will 
step in if necessary and bring [steel 
negotiations] to a peaceful conclusion. 
Of course, you can’t have steel go out.” 
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By what means? “That is a bridge 
that we can cross when and if we come 
to it,” Wilson said. He added that, if 
wages are allowed to go any higher, 
“prices will have to go higher, too. 
There isn’t any question about that.” 
¢ Sharp Upswing—Wilson’s assurances 
came at a time when the basic steel 
industry was studying possible effects 
of a new jump in living costs. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index rose 
from 185.6 (on the old basis, used in 
most “escalator” contracts) in August 
to 186.5 in September. The 0.9-point 
rise was the sharpest in any month 
since February, and the first major 
change in the index since May. 

Auto wage rates, linked to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index, are adjusted 


quarterly; the next time will be on the 
basis of the mid-October index. If the 
living-cost figure rises as high as 186.7, 
auto workers at General Motors and in 
other plants with similar contracts will 
get 1¢ raises. As of today, it looks as if 
the index will rise at least that much. 
¢ Effect on Steel—-What that means in 
steel bargaining is obvious: When U. S. 
Steel, the United Steelworkers, and the 
government’s inflation controllers open 
their three-sided wage contest about 
Dec. 1, a large segment of industrial 
workers will be in the act of getting an- 
other 1 ¢ raise. 

«No Demands Yet—So far, USW 
hasn’t announced its demands. Con- 
tract goals will be set formally by the 
union’s executive board and 170-man 
wage-policy committee. They will meet 
in Atlantic City Nov. 14-16—after 
CIO’s annual convention in New York, 
opening next week, has outlined the 
economic aims of CIO and its affiliates. 

So far, USW’s officers in Pittsburgh 
have received some 3,000 resolutions 
from steel locals, each stressing an 
“urgent” contract demand. Most call 
for “substantial” raises; some go as high 
as 25¢ an hour. Many complain that 
BLS’ monthly index doesn’t accurately 
measure the real rise in living costs 
(page 24); they urge USW negotiators 
to go after an increase big enough to 
guard workers’ living standards against 
piled-up and anticipated price gains. 

Perhaps significantly, many of the 

resolutions also propose a serious cam- 
paign this year for a guaranteed annual 
wage. In the past USW has always 
traded off this perennial issue for other 
contract gains. 
e USW Militant—While USW’s de- 
mands aren’t out in the open yet, it’s 
already clear that the union plans a mili- 
tant drive. 

Speaking at a regional meeting in 
New York last weekend, Philip Murray 
took strong exception to a recent state- 
ment by E. G. Grace, chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel, that there is “no jus- 
tification” for a steel pay hike this year. 

Murray warned steelworkers to be 
ready for “a real struggle” over wages 
and characterized steel as “a backward 
industry . . . that believes more in a big 
ingot than it does in a big pay en- 
velope.” 

Murray said the union will go 
through the formality of filing strike 
notices against basic steel companies at 
about the same time it presents new 
contract demands. He explained, “I 
am living in the hope . . . that the un- 
usual will happen this vear.”” He meant 
a settlement that “will [be] a construc- 
tive answer to the needs of steel- 
workers.” But, he added, the union 
will be prepared for any eventuality. 

¢ Companies Wary-—Steel employers 
feel that the coming negotiations are 
the biggest cloud on the nation’s de- 
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Ta wr CoLbeaguee oon pr EERE! Pe hy 


The fact that a Revere Distributor is now celebrat- 
ing its 125th anniversary year is an indication of 
the service*the company has given its customers 
through those years. It is also another proof of the 
essential function performed by distributors for 
American industry. Most goods, whether industrial 
materials such as copper and copper alloys, alumi- 
num alloys, iron and steel, or consumer articles such 
as refrigerators, radio and television receivers, 
kitchen utensils and ranges, go through the hands 
of distributors. Generally speaking, only the large 
buyers are in a position to purchase direct from 
manufacturers, who do not find it economical to 
handle the smaller orders. Yet 
those orders when pooled in the 
hands of an organization set up 
to handle them attain sizable 
totals, and hence a good distrib- 
utor account is exceedingly at- 
tractive to a large manufacturer 
such as Revere. 

A distributor serves not only 
the factories from which he 
buys. He also performs an in- 
valuable service to his custom- 
ers by making quickly available 
to them the products they re- 
quire. A machine shop, for example, may need only 
a few hundred pounds of brass rod; there is a dis- 
tributor within easy reach who can furnish it almost 
immediately. Or a contractor may want a few pieces 
of steel pipe and a thousand feet or so of copper 
water tube. Again, the distributor has them. A metal 
products distributor has to carry such items and 
an infinite number of others. The Revere Distribu- 
tor whostarted in business 125 years ago actually has 
in stock 53,000 different items, cataloged, indexed, 
and held in warehouses ready for immediate shipment 
throughout its territory. Each month this stock is 
drawn upon by 5,000 to 8,000 customers, each order 
relatively small. There are many Revere Distribu- 
tors with similar stocks and offering equal service. 


To keep this distributor’s warehouses filled with 
a balanced inventory, 18 people are required in his 
purchasing staff, which includes specialists in vari- 
ous kinds of materials, machines, tools and supplies. 
And to serve customers with information, quotations 
and the like, 25 salesmen are on the go constantly, 
calling on manufacturers, contractors, builders and 
stores throughout the busy industrial area in which 
the distributor operates. The large business done by 
the company is in great contrast to that of 125 years 
ago, when it was little more than a hardware store. 
The enterprise has grown in the American tradition 
of freedom to prosper in accordance with the princi- 

ples of reliability and efficiency, 
fair dealing and integrity in per- 
forming a desired function. 

Revere Distributors are se- 
lected for their ability to serve, 
and also chosen as to location, so 
that no matter where you are in 
this big country of ours, there is 
a Revere Distributor within easy 
reach. Today metal stocks may 
be short due to defense demands 
but manufacturers are doing 
everything possible to keep dis- 
tributors supplied. 

If you buy from distributors we suggest you re- 
member that they are not only “central stock- 
rooms,” but have a great deal of special knowledge 
about the products they sell and can give you much 
helpful advice. Not only that, through the Revere 
Distributors you can be put in touch with the Revere 
Technical Advisory Service, which will cooperate 
with you on matters concerning the selection and 
fabrication of the Revere Metals. Our distributors, 
and those of every other manufacturer, render many 
essential services, both to those to whom they sell, 
and to those from whom they buy. The distributor 
system as it operates in the United States arose in 
response to the need for it. Today it fulfills that 
need more effectively than ever before. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Executive ‘Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New Yo 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC/ TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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SUCCESS! 
Lreml groomed 
hur 


Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 


Kreml] is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 





KREML=. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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fense production horizon. They’re al- 
ready caught, they complain, in a costs- 
prices squeeze. 

Ben Moreell, president of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., recently urged 
that steel prices be allowed to go up 
regardless of what happens to wages. 

Grace had warned that any increase 
in steel pay would have to be offset by a 
substantial increase in steel prices. This, 
he said, would “just start the whole 
wage-price cycle over again.” Grace said 
Bethlehem—the nation’s second-largest 
steel-producer—will have “no offer to 
make” to USW when bargaining starts. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
United States Steel Corp., has been 
silent so far on Big Steel’s precedent- 
setting plans. However, as a member of 
a committee of industrial leaders who 
recently presented recommendations to 
defense mobilizer Wilson, Fairless 
joined in urging union, industry, and 
government to handle steel negotiations 
judiciously—to avoid the possibility of 
either an interruption in output or an 
inflationary boost in wages and prices. 
e Bargaining Factors— While Grace 
may have plenty of company in his de- 


| termination to resist a wage hike, em- 


Beer Flows, Labor 


ployers are by no means solid on this. 
At least one major company has already 
committed itself to “go along with the 
pattern” set by pace-setters in the in- 
dustry. Others say that competition for 
labor and the need for “an incentive 
level” of pay will be considered before 
they turn down union demands. 

The head of one basic producer of 
more than 1-million tons a year added: 

“They've got us in the old hatbox 
again, Murray and the White House. 
Truman is going to back Murray, and 
I think the deal is already made. A 
wage increase is inevitable, and when it 
comes there will have to be a price in- 
crease to cover not only the wage in- 
crease but also increased costs that 
the industry has been absorbing for the 
past year—on such items as raw ma- 
terials, transportation, and taxes.” 
¢ Destination WSB?—Generally, there’s 
a feeling in Pittsburgh that the com- 
ing negotiations will land in the lap of 
the Wage Stabilization Board—and that 
the 30-day period of negotiations will be 
for public effect only. That’s based on 
past experience with the union’s letting 
the government pull its chestnuts out of 
the fire. 


Dispute Ends 


Arbitration has ended Anheuser-Busch, Inc.'s first labor 
trouble in 60 years. CIO jobs dispute shut it down Oct. 15. 


Beer flowed again in St. Louis brew- 
eries this week, after labor disputes had 
slowed it to a trickle. The break came 
when Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and CIO 
brewery workers agreed to let an arbi- 
trator decide a jobs dispute that had 
kept Anheuser-Busch shut down since 
ee 15. 

The issue, as Anheuser-Busch sees 

it, is one of management rights. 
e Padding—It really started during 
World War II, when bottles were in 
short supply. Dealers sent back soda 
bottles or any other empties they could 
find to fill out quotas. These gummed 
up the works in the brewery washing 
and sterilizing department, where an 
inspection crew checked incoming 
bottles for chips and cracks. So An- 
heuser-Busch put in an extra, unloading 
room inspection station to weed out 
unsuitable bottles. 

There’s no longer any problem about 
cases of empties padded with outsize 
bottles. So management decided in 
September to eliminate one inspection 
crew. It shifted the 47 unloading-room 
inspectors to other jobs and let 47 low- 
seniority (mostly seasonal) employees 
go. Because it did, it ran into its first 
labor difficulties in 60 years. 
¢ Wouldn’t Budge—While CIO brew- 
ery workers have a plantwide con- 
tract with Anheuser-Busch, two locals 


—jealous of their jurisdictions—are in 
the brewery. One represents unloading- 
room inspectors; the other acts for 
washing-department inspectors. Both 
locals agreed one of the inspecting op- 
erations should go. But each said its 
inspectors had to stay. 

Neither would give an inch. Manage- 
ment, meanwhile, insisted that it would 
“never give up the right to run its 
business.” 
¢ Closed Down—Anheuser-Busch shut 
down its bottling plant Oct. 1, charg- 
ing a production slowdown. By Oct. 
15 the whole plant was closed. 

While Anheuser-Busch was down, 

AFL’s teamsters posted pickets at 
Falstaff, Hyde Park, and Griesedieck 
Bros. breweries, in a drive to organize 
office workers. Although CIO’s brewery 
workers and the teamsters are tradi- 
tional rivals, the brewery workers hon- 
ored the teamster lines—a strategic move 
to keep teamsters from crossing An- 
heuser-Busch picket lines. 
¢ Peace Restored—Late last week An- 
heuser-Busch and its two brewery 
workers’ locals got together on the arbi- 
tration settlement. 

As soon as the Anheuser-Busch dis- 
pute ended, brewery workers notified 
teamsters that picket lines around other 
breweries wouldn’t be observed any 
longer. The teamsters quit picketing. 
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Daylighter . . . Lamplighter, too! 


Few of us realize that light energy from the setting 
or rising sun is used to automatically control vital 
street and road lighting. In fact, most of us take 
safe road illumination entirely for granted. 


And well we can. For safety lighting no longer 
is left to guesswork or time clocks. A compact 
photo-electric Illumination Control now does the 
job automatically and precisely. This control is 
constantly measuring the amount of daylight 
available ... and whenever daylight falls to a pre- 
determined safety level, regardless of the time of 
day, it automatically turns lights “on.” It turns 
them “off” too, when daylight is restored to a safe, 
seeing level. 


The heart of this Illumination Control is the 
WESTON Photronic® photo-electric cell which 


converts light energy into useful electrical energy. 
It is the same light converter used in mary other 
WESTON developments which utilize energy from 
the sun or other light sources, such as the famous 
Photographic Exposure Meter, and light Measur- 
ing Instruments. 


The development of the automatic Illumination 
Control for highways and streets, advertising 
signs, airway beacons, plant safety lighting and 
numerous other applications, again emphasizes 
the pioneering research and sound engineering 
which keep WESTON leader in instrumentation 
... Whether involving light, electricity, tempera- 
ture or pressure. WESTON Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 580 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, 
New Jersey ... manufacturers of WESTON and 
TAGliabue Instruments. 


SE WESTON SAMUIUH10 smc se come 





Acute manpower shortages continue to 


trouble these six industrial areas. In San 


Diego, Wichita, Indianapolis, Augusta- 


Aiken, Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, 
Hartford and their 


environs, there were 


more jobs to fill than workers to fill them. 


And competition for labor and special skills 
posed a problem for WSB: In the labor-short 
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trols were all too frequent. 


of pay con- 

















Shortage Areas Strain the 


Defense labor shortages, building up 
an ever-growing head of steam, are put- 
ting heavy pressure on the wage con- 
trol valves. Right now, the worker 
shortage is hitting six areas; and in 
every one of them, Wage Stabilization 
Board officials are reporting frequent 
“flagrant” violations of the rules. 
What’s more, in all six areas the really 
big hiring is just beginning. 

The afflicted areas are the ones shown 
on the map above: San Diego, Calif.; 
Wichita, Kan.; Davenport-Moline-Rock 
Island (Iowa-Ill.); Aiken, S. C.-Augusta, 
Ga.; Indianapolis; and Hartford, Conn. 

Grabs for the existing labor are get- 
ting rough. WSB’s regional office in 
Atlanta recently blew the whistle on 
violations in the Augusta area. Above- 
ceiling rates and fringe extras are being 
widely used to lure new workers or hang 
onto those on the payroll. The WSB 
office announced a “vigorous campaign 
of enforcement.” 

The story is pretty much the same 
from other WSB offices. 
¢ Over-All—In the nationwide picture, 
Labor Secretary Tobin said last week 
that today’s shortages are only the be- 
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ginning. He said 2-million workers will 
be added to defense rolls by yearend, 
another 2.5-million by the end of 1952. 

This means, Tobin said, that “a 
multitude of spot problems involving 
individual areas, industries, and occupa- 
tions” will arise. He foresaw shortages 
in a “growing number of cities.” 

A quick survey shows what is going 
on in the shortage areas now, as illus- 
trated by the maps above. (Note that 
the maps—from the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security—aren’t drawn to the 
same scale. They cover the whole area 
of a labor shortage: Thus the Hartford 
shortage is concentrated in a 14-mi. 
depth, that of San Diego in 120 mi.) 


1. San Diego 


The manpower problem in San 
Diego became even more serious in 
August and September as food-process- 
ing plants sought workers. The work 
force had already been drained by gov- 
ernment hiring for naval installations 
(civilian employment up 24%); aircraft 
plants (up 130%); and naval shipyards 
(up 165%). A “very substantial” labor 














Wage Rules 


surplus in mid-1950 had dwindled to 
almost nothing. 

An intensive recruiting drive filled 
most immediate demands in processing 
and aircraft plants. ‘Two-thirds of the 
openings went to women. An inmigra- 
tion (mostly to aircraft and shipbuilding 
jobs) helped supply badly needed skilled 
workers. 
¢ Housing—More workers are going to 
be needed, particularly in aircraft plants. 
Since housing shortages have kept the 
inmigration down, efforts are now being 
made to provide more low-cost housing, 
including rental units. 

Plants are expanding in-plant train- 
ing, job dilution, and upgrading pro- 
grams, and have stepped up work hours. 
Vocational schools are offering more 
pre-employment training courses and 
apprenticeship work. While some needs 
will be met in these ways, brisk rivalry 
for skilled workers is expected to con- 
tinue. 


ll. Wichita 


Wichita’s dominant aircraft industry 
(the city is now the nation’s third rank- 
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ing aircraft center) continues expand- 
ing. It has produced sharp and wide- 
spread rises in employment over the 
last several months. At the same time, 
construction labor demands rose as 
new military installations went up. A 
tight labor situation got even tighter. 

Inmigration supplemented the local 
supply. Mostly, those coming from out- 
side had specific aircraft skills. 
¢ Too Many Quits—Their quit rate 
ran high, due largely to dissatisfac- 
tion over housing. Additional low-cost 
housing is being hurried to help retain 
inmigrants. 

November and December aircraft job 
demands are due to run high, and the 
local supply won’t be adequate. Fed- 
eral experts are urging “more effective 
utilization” of local labor—by opening 
more jobs to women, nonwhites, and 
older workers. 


lll. Tricity Area 
The Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 


area’s growing farm-machinery industry 
and a new, major ordnance plant are 
making heavier demands on the area’s 
short labor supply. Construction and 
food processing employment needs are 
up moderately. 
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The biggest demand is for engineers, 
draftsmen, and skilled metalworkers— 
not available locally. Out-of-area_re- 
cruitment is hampered by a lack of ade- 
quate housing. Inmigration _hasn’t 
reached large proportions, and high quit 
tates are Common. 

If “sizable” needs are to be met this 
fall, federal manpower experts say 
“more intensive utilization of women 
and handicapped workers” will be nec- 
essary. 


IV. Augusta-Aiken Area 


Construction work on the Savannah 
River Atomic Energy Commission proj- 
ect is overtaxing the labor force in the 
rural Augusta-Aiken area. Employment 
was already high—and the ratio of un- 
employment to work force low—when 
the project started early this year. Mak- 
ing the problem more acute, other local 
military and defense installations have 
expanded—and the local boom created 
new demands for service and business 
personnel. 

Present schedules require 1,000 net 
hires weekly to June, 1952. Actually, 
many more will be necessary because 
of the heavy turnover. Because ade- 
quate accommodations are hard to get, 











the influx of workers hasn’t reached 
necessary large numbers, and quits run 
high. 

The limited time for project con- 
struction work bars extensive training 
programs. So BES urges “realistic hir- 
ing . . . with regard to age, sex, color, 
and skill levels.” 

After mid-1952, BES expects oper- 
ating manpower needs can be met with 
“telative ease.” 


V. Indianapolis 


No single industry is primarily re- 
sponsible for the tight labor supply in 
the well-diversified Indianapolis area. 
Aircraft, nonelectrical machinery, and 
electrical machinery have been expand- 
ing moderately, getting workers mostly 
from the local supply. 

But as plants were making prepa- 
rations for “‘sizable” fall increases, they 
had to face this fact: Their planned 
needs exceed the available supply by 
25 %—providing every male employable 
accepts a job. 

Inmigration—limited by tight hous- 
ing—is expected to help meet some of 
the new labor demand. Relaxed hiring 
standards and intensified recruiting are 
already noticeable, but use of women 
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Save time and money. Streamline 
your bookkeeping methods with 
Todd Blue Streak Vouchers and get 
rid of your Accounts Payable Ledger 
for good, 

Todd Blue Streak Vouchers do 
away with needless historical book- 
keeping and cut ledger postings 
down to zero. There’s no need to 
write separate check stubs, check 
registers and receipts. Envelope 
addressing is out. Even if you proc- 
ess hundreds of checks daily, cash 
book and purchase journal postings 
can be reduced to one a day, and 
you still have positive control. 

Todd Blue Streak Voucher 
Checks are made on Protod-Green- 
bac paper that defeats counterfeiting 
and alteration. Insurance guarantees 
this protection. 

Get the whole story on what 
Blue Streak Vouchers can do for 
your business and your accounting 
department. Mail the coupon today. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER ’ NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORID 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 

Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please give me full information about Todd Blue 
Streak Vouchers. No obligation on my part. 
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and nonwhites is still limited in aircraft 
jobs. 


VI. Hartford 


Manufacturing employment _ rose 
more than 25% in the past year, led 
by aircraft and nonelectric machinery— 
each of which employs about one-third 
of the local work force. Nonmanufac- 
turing employment was pulled up, too, 


NLRB Closes In 


but slower. As a result, says BES, “al- 
most the entire supply of local employ- 
able males has been exhausted.” New 
openings must be filled through in- 
migration and by commuting workers. 

Additional hiring this fall is causing 
new problems, and competition for 
skilled workers. In-plant training has 
been stepped up—but little effort has 
been made yet to tap a surplus of 
women workers. 


on Red Unions 


UE local in Chicago is on verge of losing its bargaining 
rights because four officers didn't file non-Communist oaths. 
Other cases simmer in grand jury rooms. 


Section 9(h) of the Taft-Hartley act 
was aimed at the Communists. It pro- 
vides that union officials must attest, in 
an affidavit, that they are not Com- 
munists if their union is to have access 
to the National Labor Relations Board. 
But the aim of section 9(h) was bad. 
It is common knowledge that Com- 
munist control of some important 
unions continues unchecked, that these 
unions maintain their bargaining status 
through certifications that were issued 
by NLRB. 
~ ~Section 9(h) didn’t pink its target 
because it never got the enforcement it 
needed. Communists blithely filed the 
required affidavits. NLRB serviced their 
unions. When challenged, the board 
stated it had no authority to do any- 
thing else. It reads the law to mean 
that once the affidavits are filed, NLRB 
has no right to question their authen- 
ticity. Employers are told to take their 
charges of fraudulent affidavits to the 
Dept. of Justice. For over three years 
the Justice Dept. has filed such charges 
without taking any action, and 9(h) 
has been the deadest of dead letters. 
¢ Coming to Life—But now 9(h) is 
beginning to show signs of life: 

e A federal grand jury in New York 
has been interrogating officers of the 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers Union (UE); the Fur Work- 
ers; the American Communications 
Assn.; the United Distributive Work- 
ers; and other organizations usually 
identified as Red. 

¢ 'l'wo weeks ago an indictment was 
voted in Camden, N. J., against one 
Valenti-Valentino, leader of the local 
union in the Campbell Soup plant. 
The charge: that he had lied in swear- 
ing he was not a Communist. 

e NLRB has done something un- 
precedented in moving to revoke the 
certification of UE in the Sunbeam 
Corp. in Chicago. 
¢ Sunbeam Casts Light-NLRB’s ac- 
tion in the Sunbeam case answers a 
question that, up to now, has been 


highly academic. That question: What 
happens to a union’s bargaining status 
if it is determined that the union off- 
cers have lied in swearing they are not 
Communists? 

As long as the Justice Dept. did noth- 
ing to make fraud hazardous, it didn’t 
matter much what NLRB intended. 
But if Justice is really moving in on the 
Communists, that question becomes of 
great practical importance for many 
employers. 
¢ Case Reviewed—Two years ago UE’s 
Local 1150 was certified by the board 
as bargaining agent for Sunbeam em- 
ployees. The certification followed re- 
ceipt by the board of non-Communist 
oaths from what, it was assumed, were 
all the officers of the local. The board 
was induced, however, to re-examine 
the situation. 

By last August, NLRB had reason to 
believe that four of the local’s officers 
had filed no affidavits at all. The union’s 
position was that the four in question— 
three trustees and one sergeant-at-arms 
—were not really “officers” and there- 
fore did not have to file affidavits. 

Last week the board made up its 
mind. Local 1150 was not in compli- 
ance with the law, it held, because four 
of its officers had not filed the required 
affidavits. Its order: Unless the union 
shows “sufficient cause to the con- 
trary” this week, the certification will 
be set aside. 
¢ Precedent—That makes an emphatic 
answer to the question of what will 
happen when affidavits are thrown out 
as fraudulent. The board will treat such 
cases by the Sunbeam precedent, hold- 
ing that the union is not in compliance 
with the law and must forfeit its bar- 
gaining rights. 

The derivative question—what hap- 
pens to an employer when the union he 
has been dealing with can no longer 
bargain for his emplovees—will take 
longer to answer. What might happen 
from now on in the Sunbeam case may 
provide a clue. 
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Now out of the 


CLASS 


THROUGH PROMOTION AND SOUND PACKAGING 
CRANBERRIES BECOME A ‘‘REGULAR’’ ON AMERICAN MENUS 


The promotional program that lifted cranberries out of 
the holidays-only class, is another success story with 
packaging playing a stellar role. The hard-selling win- 
dow-box again proved itself a persuasive salesman. 
Cranberries packed in window-boxes are protected 
against bruising and crushing. Their sparkling windows 
of Celanese* acetate transparent film bring the berries 
“out in the open”, yet keep them clean and fresh. Win- 
dow-boxes are easy to stack . . . make eye-catching mass 
displays ... allow the product to sell itself . . . promote 
‘impulse” sales that add up to volume busi- 
ness the year ’round. 


the extra ‘ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent Films 
Dept. 129-K, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products, Ltd., Mont- 
real and Toronto. Celanese Acetate Transparent Film is 
sold under the registered trademark “Lumarith*.” 


Acetate, 
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SHARON SPECIAL ALLOY ADDS STRENGTH 
TO FARM IMPLEMENT CHAINS 


The chain used on .farm imple- engineers were working out a 


ments today is tougher, more stronger, more rust resistant steel 


rust resistant, easier working and that would be applicable to the 


less expensive than ever before. ; ; 
rolVh folaslohilom re lel] olasl alg 
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The present farm program has 
tion between chain makers and 
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the steel industry. P Gateation, de 
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oping a drive chain that could tial Mey of -Yolle] Mo alol] ales (-1-] Mme) Maal laa 
be produced directly from coils Sharon is one of the leading 
by automatic machinery, mill producers. 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharon, Fenntyloaia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL, CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON 
C DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS NEW YORK, N. Y,, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE, TORONTO, ONT 
Fer information on Titanium Developments contact Mallery-Sharen Titenium Corp., Indianapolis 6 
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Prof. Harry Shulman of Yale heads fact- 
finders who this week began studying a 
wage dispute between Wright Aecro- 
nautical and CIO’s United Auto Work- 
ers. Another panel took up an allied 
dispute between UAW and Douglas 
Aircraft. WSB named the panels after 
UAW called off strikes (BW—Oct.20 
”51,p30). Shulman also headed WSB’s 
brass fabricatorsUAW panel, which 
completed hearings last week. 

e 
Settlement in the five-month machinists 
strike at F. E. Myers & Bros., in Cleve- 
land, provides for maintenance-of-mem- 
bership rather than the union shop 
that IAM demanded. The pact gives 
a 3¢ hourly pay boost, permits one re- 
opening on wages. 

° 
Federal wage-hour law was 30 years old 
last week; unions noted the date by 
calling for $l-an-hour minimum wage. 
So far, the minimum has risen from 25¢ 
to 75¢. Time-and-a-half for overtime, 
which first started after 44 hours, now 
begins after 40 hours’ work in one weck. 

a 
Insurance agents employed by Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Co. in 35 states last 
week set a Dec. 1 strike date. Their 
AFL union is demanding a $20-a-week 
raise and a $75-a-week salary guarantee. 
Prudential has offered a 5% boost in 
commissions and a pension plan. 

° 
AFL political plans got a thorough go- 
ing-over this week as top officers of 
afhliated unions met in Washington. 
James McDevitt, new head of AFL’s 
Labor’s League for Political Education, 
urged an “every member a contributor” 
drive for funds. LLPE wants $1 a mem- 
ber (about $9-million) for 1952. 

* 
A labor-law conference is scheduled by 
CIO’s legal department for Nov. 9 and 
10 in New York. Arranged primarily for 
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Plan for Satisfaction! 
ify the dependable new 
G-E Water Cooler, its 


SATISFYING 


Water stream is solid and 
properly angled to provide 
a full, satisfying drink. No 
squirt, no splash. 


HANDSOME 


The all-new styling with its 
sleek lines, the cool-green 
wrinkle finish, the soft lustre 
of a stainless-steel or the 
gleaming white of a porce- 
lain top—blend ideally with 
modern surroundings. 


CONVENIENT 


The sure-tread foot pedal 
control permits drinking 
when hands are full. Easily 
operated by the daintiest 
foot, yet sturdy enough to 
withstand abuse. 


Average cost of operating is 
less than three cents a day. 





Water 
Coolers 


SANITARY 


Top is scientifically designed 
to avoid splash—no corners 
or crevices to catch dirt. 
Sturdy, streamlined bubbler 
guard prevents lips from 
touching nozzle. 


DEPENDABLE 


The hermetically sealed re- 
frigerant system is produced 
with the engineering skill 
and design experience that 
come from more than 25 
years in refrigeration re- 
search and manufacture. 


COMPACT— 
EASILY INSTALLED 


A G-E Water Cooler takes 
less floor space than an 
ordinary office chair. May 
be readily located at spots 
most convenient for use. 





WATER AT WORK...CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Cool, convenient, 
sanitary drinking water 
makes your payroll 
dollar worth more by 
improving employee 
efficiency and morale... 
increases sales by 
building customer 
goodwill. 


ASK your local G-E dealer for advice on your water cooler 
requirements. Look for his name in the classified pages of 
your telephone book. 


ee eee eee 
General Electric Company, Section BWW-5 
Air Conditioning Department, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Please send without obligation to me the fully illustrated book, 
“Water at Work:’ 


NAME... 
COMPANY... 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
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~ Let’s not clean away 
dollars on man-hours 


with costly, inadequate floor care 


Wherever combination-machine-scrubbing 
is the practical solution to the floor- 
cleaning problem, any lesser, slower 
method is wasteful of money and 
manpower. A Combination Scrubber-Vac 
applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up—all in one operation! 
The machine is simple to operate. It’s self- 
propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are 
no switches to set for fast or slow —slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts 
speed to desired rate. The powerful vac 
performs quietly. Model 213P Scrubber -Vac 
at left, for heavy duty scrubbing of large- 
area floors, has a 26-inch brush spread, and 
cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 





Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for 

small, vast, and intermediate operations. 

From this complete line, you can 

choose the size that’s exactly right 

for your job. It’s also good to 

know that you can lease or pur- 

chase a Scrubber-Vac, and that 

there’s a Finnell man nearby to 

help train your maintenance oper- 

ators in the proper use of the 

machine and to make periodic 

check-ups. For demonstra- 

tion, consultation, or liter- 

ature, phone or write near- 

© est Finnell Branch or Finnell 

System, Inc., 3811 East Street, 

Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 

in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Oxnginators of 
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lawyers who handle CIO cases, it will 
be open to employer and non-CIO at- 
torneys. 


. 
United Air Liges and AFL pilots settled 
a two-year-old wage dispute last week. 
The pilots get a 16% over-all raise, sub- 
ject to WSB approval. It includes 
14¢-a-mile pay for flight mileage; in 
return for this, the union dropped a 
mileage-limitation demand. Senior pilot 
rates will range from $1,051 to $1,512 
(depending on plane) for 85 flight hours 
a month. 

8 
New rail troubles loom. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen sent a strike notice to locals 
last week. BLF&E told them to get 
set for a “progressive” walkout at any 
time. Bargaining is deadlocked in a 
year-old dispute over wages and work 
rules. 

e 
More shipbuilding is urged by CIO’s 
shipyard union. The union protests 
that U.S. yards are “idle and rotting” 
while yards operating abroad “under 
ECA and other funds” are going full 
blast. 


8 
An election protest by CIO’s electrical 
union asks NLRB to set aside a 167-to- 
107 victory by leftist UE at Westing- 
house’s Fairmont (W. Va.) glass plant. 
CIO charges Westinghouse helped UE 
hold plant bargaining rights. 





Dr. Carroll E. French, for five years 
director of the Industrial Relations 
Division of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, left NAM on Nov. 1. 
He will succeed T. H. A. Tiedemann as 
director of Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc. Tiedemann, on sick leave 
for several months, resigned on the ad- 
vice of his doctor. NAM did not name 
a successor to Dr. French immediately. 
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ellied f tell holds a tip for you 


You may never have occasion to use jellied gaso- 
line, or even just Napalm, in civilian production. 
But how and why Ferro manufactures Napalm for 
the Chemical Corps holds considerable prospect 
to other industries searching for co-operators. 

It all began back in World War II when Ferro’s 
Chemical Division set up a production line for 
this tricky material—took the instable ingredi- 
ents, lacking uniformity, and developed manu- 
facturing processes affording precise controls. 


Then, with the outbreak of the Korean War, 
Ferro engineered a manufacturing plant which 


does mechanically, with highest quality con- 
trol and a remarkably small staff, what was 
formerly done by hand, laboriously and ex- 
pensively. Result: a substantial saving in the 
price of Napalm. 

The problem of Napalm production is defi- 
nitely Ferro’s kind of meat—original think- 
ing in the realm where engineering teams 
with chemistry. 

If your problem falls within this realm, take a 
tip from Napalm: you'll find both experience 
and insight in both chemistry and engineer- 
ing at Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


QUA FROWTER 1s ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 





PRODUCTION 


1 To make its new chrome carbide, Carboloy first measures out 2 


the ingredients. 


5 Ball mills further crush the particles and coat them with the 6 


nickel binder. 


The two powders, chromium oxide and carbon, get thor- 
oughly blended in a mixer. 


The mix gets molded to shape as “green” blanks in a press. 
Allowance is made for shrinkage due to next operation. 


New Carbides Make a Tougher Metal 


When General Electric announced 
last June that its Carboloy Co. was to 
become a regular GE department, it 
looked like nothing more than adminis- 
trative rejuggling. But since the switch, 
the whole pace of metals creation at 
Carboloy has snapped up. In its role 
as a GE department, Carboloy has al- 
ready announced a new metal—chrome 
carbide—and a whole set of new uses 


42 


for its older product, tungsten carbide. 
e Trend to Hardness—Carboloy with 
its hard-metal carbides is right in front 
of one of the major trends in metal- 
lurgy. Its products are geared to with- 
stand high heats and brutal wear in 
modem machines. 

The carbides are far from cheap. 
You won’t see them in automobiles and 
consumer appliances. But in the right 


places they are worth their weight in ~ 
gold. And their use is spreading. 
Tungsten carbide started out in cutting 
tools. Now it is moving into other 
applications. 

¢ Good Mixer—Carbides are nothing 
more than a chemical marriage (as 
against a mechanical mixture) of carbon 
and some metal or near-metallic mate- 
rial. Steel is partly iron carbide. And 
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The mixture turns to chromium carbide particles in a high- Powdered nickel, added to the carbide, will bind or cement 
temperature furnace. the particles together. 





7 Sintering in a furnace melts the nickel binder so that it welds together the hard carbide particles. Carboloy sees a big potential 
for chrome carbide parts made this way, particularly where resistance to wear, corrosion, and heat are a must. 
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Use of Wood Answers), 
Gov't Ban on Metals, |x 





and in'wood, 
today’s big buy is 


Wolmanized* 


Pressure-Treated 


Lumber 


Lasts 3 to 5 times longer! 


Today, many leading builders 
are gping ahead with construc- 
tion by using wood instead of 
metals! Wood, in addition to be- 
ing readily available, is resist- 
ant to crumbling, rust, spalling 
and corrosion ...and when its 
Wolmanized pressure-treated 
Lumber, you get added protec- 
tion against rot and termites. 
Wolmanized Lumber may also 
be laminated for extra strength! 


in industry 
Wolmanized Lumber is <> 
used for flooring, under- 
structures, roof decking 
and wherever wood is 
exposed to weather, mois- 
ture and termites. 


for housing 
Wolmanized Lumber 
gives protection against 
rot and termite damage 
in foundations, flooring, 
porches. Remember, 


Wolmanized Lumber lasts 3 to § 
times longer than untreated lumber! 


American Lumber 
& Treating Co. 


General Offices: 
1601 McCormick Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Offices: Little Rock, Ark., Portland, Ore., Boston, 
los Angeles, Son Francisco, Baltimore, New York, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat, Of, 


Base 





the character of the steel depends in 
part on how much of the carbon in it 
takes the form of carbides. 

In structural steel, there is only a 
fraction of a percent of carbon. But it 
combines with the iron to form carbides 
that make up 5% to 10% of the metal’s 
volume. Tool steels, with up to 1% 
carbon content, consist of 25% to 50% 
carbide. 

Tungsten carbides, used for cutting 
tools have about 19% carbon added to 
them. And a tungsten carbide cutter 
is about 95% carbide. 
¢ Series 600—Although Carboloy hasn’t 
figured out all the places its chrome 
carbide can be used, it does know what 
it can do. Here is how the new chrome 
alloy, called Series 600, stacks up: 

e It weighs about half as much as 
tungsten carbide. 

e It’s less critical than tungsten 
carbide because chrome isn’t so tight 
as tungsten. And nickel, the binder 
used in making the new stuff, is easier 
to get than cobalt, used in tungsten 
carbide. 

e It’s several times more resistant 
to corrosion and withstands much 


higher temperatures than either tung- - 


sten carbide or stainless steel. 

Right now chrome carbide is going 
into the wearing surfaces of production 
gauges. The stuff is particularly good in 
gauges because it has about the same 
coefficient of expansion as steel. So if 
air temperature in a room varies, you 
don’t have to use any correction fae- 
tors. The Series 600 metal is also going 
into parts for valves used in oil field 
equipment, where highly abrasive ma- 
terials spell quick death for ordinary 
steel parts. 
¢ Uses—Carboloy sees a potential field 
for its stuff in chemical processing 
equipment, which has to buck corrosive 
agents. It might even go into cams 
and ways (tracks) of precision machine 
tools, where a worn part throws off ma- 
chining accuracy. Maybe Series 600 
metal will even replace tungsten car- 
bide in the business end of armor pierc- 
ing shells, each of which uses about 
10 Ib. to 12 Ib. of tungsten carbide. Its 
lighter weight could be the drawback 
here. 

Chrome carbide won’t replace tung- 
sten carbide in cutting tools because it 
can’t keep a sharp edge so well. 

e Tungsten—Hard on the heels of its 
news about chrome carbide, Carboloy 
announced that it can make tungsten 
carbide bearings. Speeds and loads in 
machine tools and plane engines are 
building up to where the heat and 
pressures generated make the going 
rough for conventional bearings. That’s 
where tungsten carbide can step in to 
do a job, says Carboloy. 

The shaft or journal riding in the 
tungsten carbide bearing must be hard, 
too. So Carboloy has come up with a 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR BUSINESS 


For Production or 
Distribution the Sacramento 
Heartland offers a strategic, central 
location . . . plenty of power and 
water... room to grow and markets 
to grow on. Specific advantages 
which may apply to your 
business are outlined in “The Land 
the Lord Remembered”, a new 16-page 
brochure available on request. Write 
Industrial Dept., Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce, P.O. Box A-1864, 
Sacramento, California. 


\” SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 








featuring dramatic miniatures 
of your product, trade-mark, etc. furnished 
in quantity at a fraction of the cost of coms 


parable retail item. Excellent for salesmen, 


Q 
WA prepore sketch sess adaptations ¥. 
7 @ 


Pictured below is one of mony product miniotures made by 
Bastian during World War Il. You can find many worthwhile 
uses for neat replicas of your defense products cleverly made 


into key chain, tie slide, tie bar, or lapel emblems. 





ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
836 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Advertising Specialties Since 1895 
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tungsten carbide welding rod. The 
material can be puddled on by con- 
ventional electric arc welding equip- 
ment to give a hard skin 1/16 in. to 
} in. thick. The molten material fuses 
with the base metal and is about 80% 
as wear-resistant as undiluted tungsten 
carbide. Grinding and polishing will 
bring the surface to finished dimensions. 
¢ More Cousins—Other carbides are 
getting a pretty thorough study, too. 
The Air Force has its eyes on titanium 
carbide for jet blades. It has been test- 
ing such a material called Kentanium 
made by Kennametal, Inc. What’s at- 
tractive in this material is its resistance 
to thermal shock—drastic, quick changes 
in temperature. American Electro 
Metals Corp. has a similar carbide 
called WZ. 

Although carbides of the titanium 
variety and others have lots of virtues 
sought for jet engine blades, they are 
brittle and don’t have good strength 
in tension. So engineers are trying to 
get around weaknesses of these mate- 
tials by redesigning jet engine parts. 
For example, a jet turbine wheel now 
is built like a waterwheel, with the 
blades around a hub. Spinning the 
wheel generates centrifugal _ force, 
which sets up a pulling or tension on 
blades. And that’s where they’re weak. 
But why not build the turbine wheel 
like a cartwheel, with the blades at- 
tached to an outer rim. Then centrifu- 
gal force would exert a squeezing force 
on the blades. Carbides can take the 
gaft of that kind of load, with plenty 
to spare. 

The National Advisory Committee 
for Acronautics has been researching 
blades made of boron carbide and iron. 
Boron carbide is about the hardest ma- 
terial known, next to diamonds. It’s 
used as a substitute for diamond dust 
and as a lapping material. Wearing 
parts of gauges can be made of the 
stuff, too. 

Another semimetallic like the boron 
carbide is silicon carbide. Because of 
its wear and corrosion resistance, the 
stuff is going into thrust cylinders and 
nozzles of rockets. 
¢ Easier Machining—Several months 
ago carbides got a shot in the arm 
when the. Firth Sterling Steel and 
Carbide Corp. came up with a fairly 
easy way to machine carbides. In the 
past, about the only way to shape car- 
bides was to grind and lap them. Firth 
Sterling’s Method X equipment shapes 
carbides or anv hard-to-machine mate- 
rials by electrical erosion. A_ high- 
intensity spark from an electrode “eats 
away” tiny particles of the material. 
The shape of the’electrode determines 
the final form of the work piece. The 
machine can cut all kinds of intricate 
shapes, even form threads. It’s said to 
be very accurate, leaves a good surface 
finish, and opens new uses for carbides. 
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SIMPLIFY 
PNEUMATIC 
DESIGN 


Provides Absolute 
smoothness of 
piston movement 
~ eliminates the 
natural’ “bounce” 
or “springiness” 
of air. 








Permits Positive 
Control of Piston 
Speed in Either 
or both directions 
and at any point 
in piston travel. 








The BellOws Co. 


with this unique 

electrically - operated 
AIR CYLINDER with 
HYDRAULIC CONTROL 


ITH Bellows ‘‘Controlled-Air- 

Power” you can combine the speed, 
economy and flexibility of air-power, the 
smoothness of hydraulic operation, and 
inter-locked electrical control, all in a 
compact, space saving, easily installed 
assembly. 


The Bellows Model BEM Air Motor 
(a double acting air cylinder) is a com- 
plete power unit in itself. Valve, electric 
valve operating controls, and speed 
controls are all built-in. The low-voltage 
built-in solenoid controls operate all day 
at high speed without hum, pounding, 
or excessive heat. 


When used in the same assembly with 
the new Bellows Hydro-Check (an 
adjustable Hydraulic Resistance Unit) 
you obtain precision control and precision 
operation of pneumatic systems, easily 
adjusted to fit any operating requirement. 


As a design engineer you'll be interested 
in knowing more about the Bellows 
system of pneumatic operation and con- 
trols. We'd like to send you two new 
bulletins showing how “Controlled-Air- 
Power” operates. No cost. No obligation. 
Just drop us a note and ask for your 
copies of Bulletins 
AV-300 and CL-30. 
Address The Bellows 
Co., Dept. BW 1151, 
Akron 9, Ohio. 


Akron 9, Ohio 


FIELD ENGINEER OFFICES IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| OS Custom-buitt comfort at 


mass-production prices 
for 


Model 16-F 
with fined 
Model 17-T a 
General Office 
Chair,- about 
$43.95 





Model 17-A Model 16-S 
Jr. Executive c Secretarial Chair 
Chair, about . ©, a'e Mm with spring-tension 

$48.45 ia tal % .— ON back, about $31.95 


j 


6 EASY ADJUSTMENTS 5 FULL POSTURE ADJUSTMENTS 
... no other office chair has them all! ... all easily made without tools! 





- Seat adjustable in height by means of Cosco’s exclusive . Seat adjustable in height by means of Cosco’s ex- 
“Finger-Lift’’ mechanism, which positively locks seat at clusive ‘‘Finger-Lift’”’ mechanism, which positively 
any desired height between 1634” and 2014”. locks seat at any desired height between 16” and 20”. 

. Seat adjustable in depth by sliding back in or out. Seat adjustable in depth by sliding back in or out. 

. Front of seat may be raised as much as 1}4” from parallel . Padded, contour backrest may be raised or lowered to 
position to obtain desired slope of seat. , provide support wherever desired to assure maximum 

. Backrest, which has two-way curvature for maximum comfort. 
comfort, may be moved up or down 1}4” to provide back . Backrest tilts freely to “follow” each movement of 
support where desired. the occupant’s back. 

- Backrest adjustable in or out for pitch, within 114” range. : Tension of spring-action back adjustable by hand- 

. Tension of spring-action tilting seat and back adjustable wheel beneath seat. 
with turn of handwheel beneath seat. 








SOGCD OFce Chairs 


Model 20-L 
Form-Fit” Side Ch 


about $23.95 


for 


\ visitors 


Model 20-A 
Form-Fit’ Side Chair 
about $29.95 


5 OUTSTANDING 


comfort and construction features 


1. New contour back curves two ways to provide the 
most restful support and insure maximum comfort. 

2. Large, all-steel, saddle-shaped seat—cushioned with 
foam rubber latex. 

3. Rubber-cushioned, steel gliders to protect floors. 

4. Legs extended in rear to prevent back from touching 
or marring walls. 

5. Seat, 18” high in front, slopes 134” to the rear for 
extra comfort. 


Pott oro - 


Featuring four “Finger-Lift” models easily ad- 
justable to the user’s own physique... his 


own work habits ...his own ideas of comfort 


That’s the keynote of this complete, new line of Cosco 
Office Chairs . . . comfort, quality and styling such as you never 
knew existed .. . yet at prices which only Cosco’s mass-produc- 
tion facilities could make possible. 

Featured in this Cosco line are four models with the exclusive, 
positive-locking “Finger-Lift” height-adjusting mechanism 

- and up to six easy adjustments in all which permit the 
individual to ‘‘fit’’ these chairs to his own physique, his own 
work habits, and his own ideas of comfort. 

All six models in the line—which also includes two ‘“‘Form-Fit” 
side chairs for general office use, have certain similarities of 
design, construction and finish to give your offices ‘“‘decorative 
symmetry” in addition to providing the most efficient and most 
comfortable seating for every employee and business visitor. 

Frame and base, or leg, construction is of sturdy, tubular 
steel, with finish of gray, brown, or green baked-on enamel. 
Series 16 and 17 chairs have large, 2”, soft-rubber casters; Series 
20, rubber-cushioned, steel gliders. Large, all-steel, saddle- 
shaped seats are cushioned with foam rubber latex. Seats and 
Tufflex-padded backs are upholstered with perforated Du Pont 
“Fabrilite’—a cloth-backed vinyl plastic—in green, brown, 
maroon, or gray. Model 17-A Jr. Executive Chair and Model 
20-A Side Chair have flexible plastic armrests to match up- 
holstery. 

Standardize on Cosco Office Chairs in your offices. Ask today 
for a demonstration and see for yourself the outstanding features 
and advantages of Cosco Office Chairs . . . at leading office 
furniture stores everywhere. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Also mokers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


Office Chairs 


Good Seating ...in good taste ...is good business 


Clip this Coupon and Mail Today to 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. 8, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, the following 
information on Cosco Office Chairs: 
O Name of nearest dealer. 
0D Complete catalog. 














Centralab* volume control 
and printed electronic circuit 


Hearing aid size reduced by 
world’s tiniest components 


Boon to thousands, the hearing aid is now smaller and better than 
ever. Inconspicuous and sensitive, its improved appearance and per- 
formance are due in no small measure to the radiohm volume control 
and printed electronic circuit ,.. supplied by Centralab* to America’s 
foremost manufacturers of hearing aids, 

Other Globe-Union products, pioneered and mass produced at 
18 Globe-Union factories contribute to the continuing progress and 
world leadership of American industry, 

*DIVISION OF 


GLOBE-UNION ING. 


Engineered Products for Industry 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


SPUHINS Powss 


STORAGE BATTERIES © ELECTRONIC PARTS F 4 SPARK PLUGS © CERAMICS ®@ SKATES 


X 


Pursecomm sranin® 
FACTORIES SITUATED AT 
Atlanta, Ga. Denville, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. Mineral Ridge, Ohie 
Boston, Mass. ; Emporia, Kans, Memphis, Tenn. Oregon City, Ore. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Ft. Dodge, lowa Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. (4 factories) Reidsville, N. C. 
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Airgoing Diesel 
Engine packs more 
power per pound, flies plane 
over Pittsburgh. Taylorcraft 
makes it optional equipment. 


The diesel engine would be the most 
economical powerplant for an airplane, 
if you could get it off the ground. It 
burns cheaper fuel, and less fuel, than 
a gasoline engine of equal power. But 
its big drawback for aircraft is that it 
weighs too much per horsepower. 

At a suburban airport near Pitts- 
burgh last week, Diesel Power, Inc., 
showed off a diesel engine that has the 
right ratio of weight to power. Mounted 
in a light Taylorcraft plane, the 125-hp. 
engine powered the plane on demon- 
stration flights over the city. It used 
only half as much fuel as a gasoline 
engine, and the fuel cost only half as 
much per gal. 
¢ Conversion—So far, the company has 
used a standard Lycoming gasoline en- 
gine that has been converted to diesel 
operation. But within a month, Diesel 
Power plans to get into production on 
a straight diesel. Taylorcraft, Inc., of 
Conway, Pa., has picked up the option 
for the use of the engine in its light 
planes. 
¢ More Power—Diesel engines, which 
get their ignition by high compression, 
come heavy and hefty to withstand 
the shocks and pressures of their fuel 
combustion. But Fred Thaheld, in- 
ventor of the company’s engine, got 
around this handicap by packing some 
extra power into the engine. That’s 
equivalent to cutting down its weight, 
making it light enough to power an 
airplane—by sacrificing some of the 
diesel’s simplicity. 

Thaheld’s engine works like any 

diesel up through the first part of the 
power stroke. But once the fuel has 
been ignited in a cylinder, a “carbu- 
retor’” feeds six or more spurts of extra 
fuel mixed with air into the cylinder. 
That gives the piston a long, smooth 
additional push during the power 
stroke. 
e Advantages—L. M. Barton, Diesel 
Power’s president, pointed out that the 
diesel has several advantages over a 
gasoline engine in aircraft work. It 
warms up faster, has a faster accelera- 
tion on takeoffs, and isn’t so likely to 
freeze up in cold air. 

In diesel operation in trucks, Tha- 
held’s engine would have advantages, 
too. It is air-cooled, has a better ther- 
mal efficiency than ordinary diesels. 
Barton says the company is shooting for 
36% efficiency, which is about five 
points higher than the heavyweight 
diesels. 
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Machines are vital — 


but men come first 
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In some plants, it is machines plus men in today’s race for volume, 
In our plants the men come first—it’s men plus machines .. . 
because it is the experienced skill and pride of a craftsman chat 
makes all the difference in quality. Craftsmanship is the unseen 
factor that controls the exacting uniformity of Columbia and 
Summerill products. 


Wan 3006 


STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIALIZING 1N COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS aud SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
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Liner-Joint, the seamless 
corrugated shipping con- 
tainer, is one of the few new . . . 

° “np i The dynamite breaks the Guy wire, tied to a yard 
developments in its field in GOING: isnle =i ay sie BF GOING: y hel ll it fi 
25 years! David Weber Co. m its foundation. engine, helps pull i wn. 
developed this patented 
container to meet shipping 
conditions requiring extra e 
strength at the corners and 7 
end-to-end. The seamless Blast Fu rnace Hits the Dust, 
construction with no tapes 
or stitches to pull or tear, 
and the horizontal corru- 


Samer a 


on 


wh AS ee nee 


. . ad 

gavons maic tneciom — | Clears Way for Bigger Stack 
pee requirements must 

be met. 


The same ingenuity and 
organization that produced 
this unique container can be 
applied to the solution of 
problems vital to your ship- 
ping economy. David Weber 
Co. experience and resource- 
fulness in design are backed 
by production facilities that 
are coordinated every step 
along the way... from the 
selection of trees to be used 
as pulp, to the finished con- 
tainer. We thus insure 
constant production of only 
the finest quality containers. 
We would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss your 
container problems. 





as 
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CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


3500 RICHMOND STREET 

Philadelphia 34, Pa. : 
KRAFT MILL: WEST POINT, VA. CHARGES OF DYNAMITE are set into timbers by Affiliated’s demolition crew. The 
timbers replaced some of the steel supports under the furnace. 
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GONE The furnace hits the ground just 2 ft. from its target. Affiliated Furnace 
* skidded the new stack on to the original foundation. 


Demolishing a blast furnace is a 
pushover for Affiliated Furnace, Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. wanted 
to retire a stack at its Minnequa Works 
and put a bigger one on the same 


foundation. But the company, ninth- 
largest U.S. steel concern, couldn’t 
afford to lose much time, or pig iron, 


during the switch. So it turned the 
demolition job over to Affiliated. 
Here’s how it worked out: Colorado 
built the new furnace about 100 ft. 
from the foundation. When it was 
nearly finished, an Affiliated crew went 
to work on the old stack. They put 
dynamite into timbers that took the 
place of the original steel supports; an- 


“A GOOD CLEAN BREAK” is the way officials of Colorado Fuel & Iron describe the 
job. Here they inspect the business end of the old furnace. 
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Stop spills save 
skilled workmen 
with “Safety-Walk” 


Now ‘‘Safety-Walk’’—a tough 
mineral-coated fabric with a stick- 
at-a-touch adhesive backing 
makes it easy to get safe, sure 
footing on catwalks, steps, ramps 
and walkways. It’s available in 
four colors, many sizes and shapes 
to fit your exact needs. 





FREE SAMPLE 


Try “Sofety-Walk” yourself! Easy to 
apply ... strip off liner and press in 
ploce. For free sample and complete 
information write: Minnesota Mining & 
Manvfacturing Company, Dept.BW-111, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 











SAFETY-WALK 


WETORDRY NON-SLIP 


a1 us Pat oF 


SURFACING <« 


Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING 
& MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. also makers of 
“Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘“‘Undersea!’’ 
Rubberized Coating, 3M" Abrasives, “3M"* 
Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & 
Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Canada. 
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make autobody repairs 
faster, easier, less expensive 


On autobody repair work time means 
money. Cherry Rivets speed-up auto- 
body work — save time — keep repair 
bills low. They reduce metal warpage 
... provide easily worked seams... get 
the car back on the road faster. 

Many other industries use Cherry 
Rivets to save time in new construction 
as well as repair. Cherry Rivets save 
time because one man applies the rivet 
from one side of the work. A pulling 
action does the installation —there’s no 


COMPANY 


233 Winston $t., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


twisting, no hammering, no exploding. 
And Cherry Rivets stay put. Their 
strength values are comparable to solid 
rivets, and they are highly resistant to 
vibration. 

Proved in use by hundreds of com- 
panies, Cherry Rivets save time—cut 
man hours — lower unit costs. Write 
today for free booklet describing these 
time-saving fasteners. 


Townsend 


other crew lassoed the top of the stack 
with a steel cable and tied the cable 
to a yard engine. As the dynamite went 
off, the engine toppled the stack in the 
right direction, free of nearby buildings. 
The stack landed approximately 2 ft. 
from its target. 

After the dust cleared, the crews 
skidded the new blast furnace on to the 
old foundation. When it’s blown in 
three months from now, the stack will 
turn out 700 tons of iron daily. The 
old one, built in 1901, had a daily 
capacity of 500 tons, or a final record of 
over 4-million. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Herbert Hoover received the Howard 
Coonley Medal from the American 
Standards Association (BW —Sep.29 
’51,p63) last week “for standards work 
he began in government more than 30 
years ago.” Coonley, long-time chair- 
man of the association’s executive com- 
mittee, set up the award on his re- 
tirement last year. The’ association 
promptly made the first award to him. 

* 
An electronics center has been set up 
jointly by General Electric and Cornell 
University at Ithaca, N. Y. Its aims are 
advanced study and development in the 
field, and to provide scientists and en- 
gineers with opportunities in education. 
The center will be directed by a four- 
man management team: two men of 
industry and two of science. 

© 
Rocket-motor output will go up 10 
times at Ryan Aeronautical Co. to fill 
contracts for ground-to-ground missiles. 

2 
Alloys: To get more ferromanganese 
and ferrosilicon for steel making, Shef- 
field Steel Co. and Tennessee Products 
& Chemicals Corp. have formed the 
Tenn-Tex Alloy & Chemical Corp. The 
plant will be at Houston, Tex. 
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Watch job satisfaction 
hit a new high with 
Royal Electric Typewriters! 


“1 feel fresh as a daisy...’ 
“Look at these beautiful letters...” 


“Greased lightning is slow compared to the work 
I turn out...” 


Such typical comments from typing personnel 
mean job satisfaction hits a new high with a 
“Bong!”’ And why not? 

On the Royal Electric Typewriter electricity 
does the work. At the end of the day the operator 
has expended only a trivial amount of energy. 
Fatigue is virtually banished. 


No psychiatrist is needed to point out how the 
Royal Electric Typewriter can heighten morale 
and keep hard-to-get typing personnel from 
changing to other jobs. 


Nor is a cost accountant necessary to explain 
how increased production . . . more work, better 
work, in less time . . . lowers office costs. 


However — it does need ourselves to say this: 
“The Royal Electric Typewriter is the Royal 
Standard Typewriter with power added. Like 
Royal Standard, it is made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters. Royal makes the 
most rugged, most dependable writing machines 
ever built. They stay on the job longer . . . with 
less time out for repairs.” 


This precision-built piece of equipment can 
help you—lots. It belongs in your office. 


aie 


OYA 


STANDARD ¢ PORTABLE e ELECTRIC 
Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


MAIL TODAY! 
2 eee ee ee es 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Dept. 114 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a free copy of the brochure, “Picture 
of Progress,” describing the new Royal Electric. 


NAME 








a COMPANY. 


a ADDRESS 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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American Blower... time-honored name in air handling 


Richmond, Va., has a conveniently located American Blower Branch Office to 
provide you with data and equipment for air handling. You can reach American 
Blower in Richmond by calling 7-5630. In other cities, consult your phone book. 


YARN ABOUT YARN... 


A textile manufacturer was continually 
changing pulleys or setting the machine 
rate on his ring-spinning frames to 

fit the material that worked at the 
lowest speed. He'd heard about 
American Blower Gyrol Fluid Drives and 
decided to try them. Results were 
amazing. Gyrol Fluid Drive permitted 
a higher output within safe limits of 
the material, allowed spinning frames to 
start gradually with less yarn breakage. 
For your business, wouldn’t smooth 
power transmission and adjustable speed 
control be a distinct advantage? 





























FOOD FOR THOUGHT... 


Those magnificent new supermarkets 
springing up around the country are 
just as comfortable as they are modern. 
Many use American Blower Ventura 
Fans for ventilation the year round, 


and Venturafin Unit Heaters for winter 
heating. They meet a twofold require- 
ment. First, both units are beautifully 
styled to harmonize with modern 
designs. Second, both units are quiet- 
operating —a necessity in modern 
stores. Our nearest branch office will 
be glad to furnish price and delivery 
data. 





FUMES, VAPORS, GASES... 


In addition to a wide range of standard 
ventilating equipment for industry, 
American Blower also offers special fans 
to handle corrosive gases, fumes, 

vapors. Some corrosive gases are vital 
to process work and must be circulated 
in the system with corrosion-resistant 
fans. Gases and fumes which affect the 
health and comfort of employees must 
be removed. There is an American 
Blower corrosion-resistant fan that will 
meet your requirements for those 
special applications in the process 
industry. 


Whatever your needs, American Blower 
heating, cooling, drying, air conditioning and 
air handling equipment will improve over-all 
comfort and efficiency in your business. For 
data, phone or write our nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corrorarion 


YOUR 


srsr suv AMERICAN BLOWE 


AIR HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Serving home and industry: AWERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + ACME CABINETS 
CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER +¢ TONAWANDA IRON 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


POWERING this scythe is just one use 
eae 


Tiny Aluminum Engine 


A handy little gadget to have around 
is the West Bend aluminum engine. It 
weighs only 15 Ib. and develops 1.6 
horsepower at 4,000 rpm. One of its 
many uses is in the “Scythette” shown 
above—a power scythe that takes the 
back-breaking work out of cutting tall 
grass. 

Among its special features, the en- 
gine has: (1) an adjustable governor 
that maintains the engine speed over 
wide variations in load; (2) a cylinder 
and crankcase cast in one piece. This 
reduces the number of parts and makes 
disassembly easy. In fact, West Bend 
Aluminum Co. claims you can take it 
apart with standard tools, and you don’t 
have to be a mechanical whiz to do it. 

West Bend says many more applica- 
tions of the 2-cycle engine are on the 
way: lawn mowers, pumps, generators, 
compressors, and many kinds of por 
table tools. You dream something up; 
they'll work it out for you. 

e Source: West Bend Aluminum Co., 
West Bend, Wis. 
e Price: $49.95 for the engine alone. 


All-at-Once Punch Press 


Production line speedups are possible 
with Danly Machine Specialties’ hy- 
draulic metalworking equipment. 

If, for example, you make automo- 
bile frames, Danly will arrange a bat- 
tery of hydraulic press heads that will 
simultaneously punch and trim all the 
necessary holes on the various surfaces 
of the frame. 

Not only will this simplify opera- 
tions, it should also ‘permit greater ac- 
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This metal isnt gun-shy 


Pat aluminum under this welding gun and 
the resulting bond is dramatic evidence that 
it can be joined easily and economically. 

The same holds true for all standard 
fastening methods...used either to join 
aluminum to itself, to other metals, or to 
non-metallic materials. For aluminum can 
be welded, brazed, soldered, bonded by ad- 
hesion, riveted or fastened mechanically. 

This joinability of aluminum is but one 
of a unique combination of advantages, 
which include lightness, corrosion-resist- 
ance, workability, conductivity, reflectiv- 


ity, economy. Because of these properties, 
aluminum is the most versatile of metals 
...and therefore is vital to our prepared- 
ness program as well as to thousands of 
essential civilian products. 

Today, the increasing demand for alu- 
minum limits the supply. However, we are 
operating our plants at maximum capacity 
and are vastly expanding facilities to pro- 
duce more primary aluminum. 

63 sales offices and warehouse distribu- 
tors in principal cities. Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


By welding, plates and shapes of 
aluminum are easily joined, as il- 
lustrated on new PT boat construc- 
tion. New, high-speed, semi-auto- 
matic process cuts costs 25 to 40¢¢, 
reduces distortion, permits welding 
from all positions. 


By brazing, two sections of alumi- 
num in a refrigerator evaporator 
unit are easily joined. Long, con- 
tinuous joints can be accomplished 
in a single operation— which ena- 
bles economical mass production. 


By riveting, bus, truck and aircraft 
sections are easily assembled. Alu- 
minum is also readily fastened by 
bolting, screwing, lock seaming, 
wire stitching, nailing, pinning. 


By soldering, a terminal wire is 
joined to the aluminum base of an 
electric lamp, to assure good elec- 
trical contact. Aluminum solder is 
also used to fill gaps or to build up 
fillets. 


By adhesive bonding, aluminum 
can be joined to dissimilar metals 
and to non-metals. This method 
also simplifies build-up of panel 
sections such as portable hut walls, 
aircraft bulkheads and flooring. 





Finishing Building with 
Boiler Plant in 
left background 


ROM REPORTS...to Producing Plant 


For Lever Brothers Limited, Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation prepared a series of reports covering alternative plans 
for consolidation and expansion of the company’s manufacturing 
facilities in Toronto. 

The resulting new plant facilities, selected to achieve more 
efficient and economical operation, were designed and constructed 

by Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


Left to right, Boiler Plant, Glycerine 
Refinery and Finishing Building which 
includes manufacturing equipment for 
soap products and toilet preparations. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 











curacy, because the whole job is done 
at once, not piecemeal. The frames 
don’t have to be held down during the 
process, and each cylinder has its own 
blank-holding and stripping action. 

rhe special hydraulic system permits 
extremely high pressures even with 
small cvlinders. This means that the 
machine will save space. It will also cut 
down on handling costs by doing the 
whole job at once. Danly says the equip- 
ment will handle other special jobs, 
such as riveting assembly operations, 
and should prove useful in industries 
making anything from cars to jets. 
¢ Source: Danly Machine Specialties, 
Inc., 2100 S. Laramie Ave., Chicago, 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


A hot water storage tank that has a 
stone lining is impervious to rust and 
corrosion and offers good insulation. 
Maker Mor-Flo Heater Corp., Cleve- 
land, claims that its tank is the first 
popular-priced unit of this kind de- 
signed for home use. The lining has no 
affinity for minerals and so tfeduces 
lime and scale deposits. 


Three-Dimensional Eye 


If you want to experiment with three- 
dimensional movies, you can both take and 
project “Stereo Movies” with your present 
16-mm. setup. Of course, vou'll need a 
few attachments, which Nord Co., 254 Ist 
Ave. N., Minneapolis, will supply: (1) a 
device (pictured above) that clamps onto 
the camera, (2) a unit that stands in front 
of the projector and divides the light beam 
into two pictures, (3) a special screen, and 
(4) polaroid glasses for the audience. 
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specify SURE SPEC 


it’s specially engineered for particular jobs 


it means steel delivered to your exact specifications 


“for service dependable as the sun” 


AN xu‘ SOLAR STEEL CORPORATION 


beneral Offices. UNION COMMERCE BUILDING CLEVELAND OHIO | 





be SURE mur 


_ Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland + Detroit « Grand Rapids » Kalamozoo 
SALES OFFICES * New Haven « Philadelphia « Rochester, N.Y. « Toledo » Union, N. J 


See your local classified telephone directory for sales office addresses 
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The docket this term is heavy with splitup and price- 
‘fixing cases. They'll affect big segments of business. 


The nine blaek-robed justices of the 
+ U.S. Supreme Court have a lot to say 
these days about how business op- 
crates. - The steel industry, for example, 
will never forget the court’s decision in 
the Cement Institute case (BW—May] 
©48,p24) that threw out basing-point 
pricing. 

There’s nothing so far-reaching as 
that on the court’s docket in the term 
that is just beginning. But there’s a 
solid block of government and private 
antitrust, price-fixing, and _ restraint 
cases that will keep businessmen on the 
alert. In anv one of them, the decision 
may tell large areas of business just 
what it can and can’t do. 

Here’s a rundown of the major is- 
sues coming up in this Supreme Court 
term: 


I. Antitrust Splitups 


Government  trustbusters haven’t 
succeeded in splitting up many big 
companies on antitrust grounds. But 
they are wary of any precedent that 
might make a splitup more difficult 
than it is now. 
¢ Wamer Bros.—That’s whv_ thev’re 
paving particular attention to Sutphen 
Estates, Inc., vs. Warner Bros. Pictures, 


58 


Inc. The issue: whether the same court 
that orders the splitup also has to settle 
all the outstanding claims against the 
convicted corporation. If it does, anti- 
trust proceedings would be badly fouled 
in some cases. 

This case arose when Sutphen 
Estates, owners of the Strand Theatre 
in New York, stepped into the splitup 
of Warner Bros.—one of the several 
splitups the antitrusters won in the 
movie industry. A Warner subsidiary 
had a 98-year lease on the Strand, and 
the top. Warner company guaranteed 
the rent payments. Now that Warner 
is split into a theater company and a 
picture company, Sutphen Estates 
wants the two new companies to take 
over the guarantee of rents for the rest 
of the 98 years. 

The government’s argument: What- 
ever Sutphen is entitled to, it shouldn’t 
become part of the antitrust case. 
That’s what the District Court. said, 
too—which is why Sutphen is appealing. 
¢ Howard Hughes—RKO was split in 
the same way as Warner Bros. Howard 
Hughes transferred his controlling 
stock in RKO to a trustee, as provided 
in the consent decree that split the 
company. Government lawyers got the 
court to put a time limit for Hughes 


MINTON 


DOUGLAS 


‘How Far Will the Supreme Court Go? 


to dispose of his stock or for the trustee 
to do so. Hughes is fighting the dead- 
line by appealing the lower court 
ruling. 


ll. Price-Fixing 


Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., is suing to 
break up the rate-fixing aspects of the 
North Atlantic Rate Conference. It 
charges that ship lines in the group 
give more favorable rates to shippers 
who agree to do all their business with 
conference members. Isbrandtsen, a 
non-conference line, claims the Ship- 
ping Act doesn’t authorize such price- 
fixing. The U.S. Maritime Board is 
the defendant; Dept. of Justice anti- 
trusters are on Isbrandtsen’s side in the 
controversy. 
¢ Far East Shipping—A second ship 
case arises from a direct antitrust suit 
against a conference of Far Eastern 
ship lines. The case turns on whether 
the rates filed with the Maritime Board 
are legal. The board says yes. Shippers 
say, too, that they're regulated by the 
Maritime Board, not by antitrust laws. 
But antitrust lawyers say the Shipping 
Act of 1917 doesn’t place the ship 
lines beyond the reach of the antitrust 
laws. The Supreme Court will first de- 
cide if it has jurisdiction. 

e Patents and Prices—New Wrinkle, 
Inc., owner of patents for producing a 
“wrinkle finish” on metal surfaces 
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See for yourself how you can get a better looking, longer lasting paint job 


The “On-the-Wall” Test 
is “On the Level” 


in figuring painting costs 





” 


There are no ‘‘and’s, if’s, or but’s’” about figuring 
painting costs when you go by the ‘“‘on-the-wall’”’ 
test. You know what you're getting for your 
money . . . you know in advance what you can save 
in paint and in labor. 
Here’s the way you do it: 

Take a gallon of Barreled Sunlight and a 
gallon of any other good paint . . . thin 
each according to directions . . . and see 
how much more paint, ready for the 
brush, Barreled Sunlight gives you. Next, 
let your maintenance painter apply all of 
each paint on separate wall areas and see 
how many more square feet of better 
looking, better hiding coverage you get 


for less money with famous Barreled Sunlight. 


with Barreled Sunlight. And . . . since labor repre- 
sents 80% of the total cost of a painting job... 
notice how much faster and easier your painter can 
apply Barreled Sunlight. 

This ‘‘on-the-wall’’ test is a simple, easy, inex- 
pensive test to make. . . and on a large industrial 
or commercial job it can lead to savings of hundreds 
of dollars. Wrjte and our representative will be 
glad to demonstrate exactly what we mean. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 1-K Dudley St., Providence, R. 1. 


Barreled Sunlight 
Finis 


1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 
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SEE US AT THE PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 14-17, BOOTH 211. 
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You'll do the job faster, easier and 
better with Dishmaster the push-button 
dishwasher. Dishmaster’s aerated suds 
dissolve the toughest grease almost 
on contact. Dishes, glasses, silver— 
even pots and pans—come clean 

in a jiffy. 

And because you don’t do the dishes 
all the time, you'll want your wife to 
have the benefit of fast, easy, push- 
button dishwashing too! 


~ Actor Arthur Lake of “Blondie 
& Dagwood” fame uses one all 


Columnist Cedric Adams says— 
“7 have a Dishmaster— wouldnt 
be without it.” 


Handsome, 
chrome-plated 
Dishmaster fits any 

- sink. Easy to 
install. 


The Push-Button Dishwasher 


GERITY-MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


Dept.A-11, Merchandising Division 


10 South Superior Street, Toledo 4, Ohio 


Name 
away and your 


dealer cannot Address 





supply you, send 
Gerity-Mi 
check for $49.50. City 





(such as typewriters), allegedly fixed 
the prices at which its licensees could 
sell wrinkle finishes. A lower court 
tossed out a complaint by the Dept. 
of Justice. The antitrusters appealed 
on the.precedent of reeent. rulings .on 
patents and price-fixing, including. the 
U.S. Gypsum case. 


Ill. Coercion and Restraint 


Two newspaper cases are coming up. 
In one, the Lorain Journal Co., of 
Lorain, Ohio, is appealing from a lower 
court decision that found it guilty of 
Sherman Act violations. The court 
found that the Journal, only newspaper 
in Lorain, coerced advertisers to boy- 
cott Radio Station’ WEOL in nearby 
Elyria by closing its advertising columns 
to those who, bought radio time. 

A more significant case for both pub- 
lishers and advertisers is sure to reach 
the Supreme Court eventually, al- 
though it isn’t on the docket yet. It 
is the antitrust suit against the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co. of New Or- 
leans. The publisher is charged with 
rigging advertising terms and rates for 
its morning and afternoon papers in 
such a way as to keep advertisers from 
buying space in its competitor, the 
afternoon-only Item. 

This case hasn’t yet been decided by 
the District Court. At stake, mean- 
while, are combination ad rates of pub- 
lishers who own two papers in a town, 
also the selling of space in two or more 
papers as a unit. 

° Medical Co-Ops—Another antitrust 
case charges the Oregon Medical Assn. 
with conspiring to monopolize and re- 
strain commerce in discouraging the or- 
ganization of group medical co-ops. A 
similar case was won earlier by the 
Washington (D. C.) group against the 
American Medical Assn. But its effect 
was limited to the District of Colum- 
bia, since the issue of intrastate vs. 
interstate commerce couldn’t be raised. 


IV. Transit Radio et Alia 


One of the most publicized cases is 
transit radio. The high court will rule 
on whether or not streetcar and bus 
riders can be forced to listen to radio 
commercials (BW —Oct.20'51,p28). A 
lower court said that broadcasting ads 
to such a “captive audience” is uncon- 
stitutional. It didn’t rule specifically 
on whether music without commercials 
is also a violation. Transit companies 
in 13 cities pipe FM music and com- 
mercials into their vehicles. 

Other cases on the Supreme Court 
docket include several suits dealing with 
racial segregation, others involving 
charges of communism and subversion, 
and the fight for control of the Ameri- 
can President (formerly Dollar) Steam- 
ship Lines. 
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@ B-47 BOEING 
STRATOJET 


SETS... 
MADE WITH BRICK 


@ Ever hear the roar of might as a jet plane flashes 
across the blue? Well, brick did the trick! Without 
refractory brick to harness heats up to 3000 degrees, man 
could never have made the high-alloy steel... rolled the 
aluminum ... drawn the copper wire. 


And refractory brick is part and parcel of your daily 
life. The clothes you wear ... the house you live in and 
how you heat it . . . the food you eat, the train or bus you 
take to work, your watch and bathtub and the lenses in 
your glasses ... all, in part, owe their existence to the 
refractory brick lining in the furnaces of the metal, glass 
and chemical plants of the nation. 


Let EDEL LA ELI Ce 


TE et lp 225" 


To meet the highly specialized requirements of this 
varied production, General Refractories Company main- 
tains the world’s most modern research laboratories 
coupled with a string of mines and manufacturing plants 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and overseas. Manned 
and equipped to provide a complete refractories service— 
you can be certain that these facilities will contribute 
greatly to the many good things to come as American 
industry brings you better products at lower cost. 





GENERAL REFRACTORIES COMPANY © Philadelphia 








SCAFFOLD PRODIGY 
FROM MINNESOTA... 


The state of Minnesota grows some 
mighty big people. 

It grew Paul Bunyan, seven-league 
giant of the timber country, whose mas- 
sive footprints formed the Great Lakes. 

And within the last decade, Minne- 
sota spawned “Big Red,’’ a towering 
surefooted Titan in construction over- 
alls. 

“Big Red” is the flesh-and-blood 
symbol of WACO Sectional Steel Scaf- 
folding. He sprang full-grown from an 
open hearth furnace. His feats of strength 
—like Bunyan’s—are legend among 
strong men, and his presence is felt on 
construction sites the world around. 
He straddles concrete canyons and rises 
to skyscraper heights with muscles of 
steel and sinews of cable. Construction 
gangs labor on his broad shoulders. He 
steadies the riveter on his hip and the 
hod carrier runs safely along his out-- 
stretched arm. No job is too big for this 
Minnesota prodigy! 


Where you see "Big Red”... and 
WACO Scaffolding ... you seea 
symbol of strength, stature and 
security. 


CO.INC. 


16, MINN. 


Manvfacturers of WACO Steel 


Crattaldi 





5 Ti betel 


Distributors in mos? U. S. and Canadian 
principal cities. 





COMMODITIES 


PUBLICITY-SHY Leo Harvey is a man with an obsession: Break the hold of Big Three. 


Harvey Still Has a Chance 


The boss of Harvey Machine Co. remains the strongest 
contender for a place in aluminum production. Despite earlier 
setback, odds are good he will win government loan soon. 


Ever since U.S. mobilizers began 
talking aluminum expansion, their aim 
has been to lure a new independent 
into the field. For months now, the 
most likely entrant has seemed to be 
Harvey Machine Co. 

This week the Defense Production 
Agency will probably reach a final de- 
cision on what to do about Harvey. If 
it does, it will end one of the most 
fantastic on-again-off-again chapters in 
mobilization history. 
¢ Important Unknown—Harvey Ma- 


chine Co. is a California producer of 


aluminum extrusions. Outside of the 
aluminum trade, it is relatively little 
known. The business is mainly family- 
owned, operates with about 2,000 em- 
ployees, and has sales record of about 
$21-million a year. 

Harvey's name first began to be men- 
tioned about a year ago as one of sev- 
eral contenders for a spot in the ex- 
panding aluminum-production indus- 
trv. By last summer it had become the 
only really serious contender. Without 
question, Justice Dept. and government 
planners considered it their strongest 
candidate for breaking the hold of the 


Big Three (Alcoa, Kaiser, Reynolds) on 
basic aluminum capacity. 

By the middle of September, a go- 
ahead for Harvey seemed certain. DPA 
had approved a government loan, a fast 
tax writcoff had been agreed on, and a 
five-year guarantee for sale of output 
had been wrapped up in a government 
purchase contract. Harvey itself had 
raised, or lined up, the required capital. 

Then Interior Dept. suddenly. sty- 
micd the deal. 
¢ Old Charge—Its official reason was 
the Northwest power shortage, which 
put a question mark over 180,000 tons 
of additional capacitv planned for the 
region (BW-—Sep.29’51,p138). But in 
Harvev’s case, the underlying cause was 
something different. 

What really happened was this: In- 
terior Dept. got wind of an old charge 
against Harvey, a hangover from World 
War II. Apparently, the company had 
run into some trouble over alleged fail- 
ure to follow specifications on a gov- 
ernment contract; it was charged that 
it had turned out batches of oversize 
20-mm. shells. Nothing had ever come 
of the charges, and Harvey itself had 
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Because NATIONAL has engi- 
neered 23 distinctly new forging 
press features into the new 


MAXIPRES, including: 


—— 


AA sey 


Disc Brake 
Water-cooled, trouble-free. 


High-Capacity Clutch 
Indestructible driving keys, 23% 
more ability. 

Bigger Eccentric 

Tonnage Indicator 

Blow-by-blow reading in tons. 
Most modern forge shops have 
always preferred the MAXIPRES 
for its rugged construction 
and reliable operation, plus . 
NATIONAL’S superiority in die 
design and service. 
Now--the new MAXIPRES, de- 
signed for the times, is ready to 
fulfill the expanding require- 
ments of the fast-moving forging 
industry. 











MAXIPRESSES are available in 13 sizes from 300- to 8,000-ton. 


ATIGNAL 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN FORGING MACHINES—MAXIPRESSES—COLD HEADERS—AND BOLT, NUT, RIVET, AND WIRE NAIL MACHINERY 
Hartford Detroit Chicago 
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‘These manufacturers are typical of 
the many who take advantage of 
Hackney design and production 
facilities . .. to add to the efficiency 
and salability of their products. 
Here are some of the advantages 
Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and 
Shells give them: greater strength, 
decreased overall weight, im- 
proved appearance, elimination of 
expensive machining operations, 
faster production and greater 
durability. 
The Hackney Process 

This special Hackney method con- 
sists of hot or cold cupping from 
flat circular sheets of metal, cold 
drawing where it is necessary to 


DEEP DRAWN 


SHAPES 
AND 
SHELLS 


obtain desired diameter and wall 
thickness. Then, to assure the re- 
yar S88. anoer mm characteristics, the 
finished product is specially heat 
treated. Uniform sidewall thick- 
ness and a smooth surface finish 
are assured by careful control of 
tolerances of the mandrels and dies. 
Made to Your Specifications 

Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and 
Shells are made to your specifica- 
tions by a company that has spe- 
cialized in deep drawing for almost 
50 years. Send us a sketch of your 
hori and see if this experience can 

elp youimprove existing products 
—or develop new products. Write 
us today. 


branded them a pack of lies. But In- 
terior Dept., wary of any added bad 
publicity for the Administration, asked 
DPA to withdraw its loan approval. 
That stopped things. By last week, 
however, Interior Dept. had all but re- 
endorsed the deal, presumably after 
some investigation. Undersecretary R. 
D. Searles said that the department 
“assumed that an applicant .. . who is 
currently enjoying a contract with any 
of the agencies of the Dept. of Defense 
has been cleared as to ability, integrity, 
and lovalty.” (Harvey right now is 
doing about $45-million worth of busi- 
ness with the Air Force.) 
¢ Good Chance—Final say on reapprov- 
ing the Harvey loan will, of course, be 
up to Manly Fleischmann’s DPA. And 
for the time, DPA is playing cagey. 
Privately, though, agency officials 
say their second decision will depend 
more on whether the U.S. needs the 
54,000 tons of aluminum allocated to 
Harvey than on any charges about con- 
tract performance. That seems to give 
the company an excellent chance of 
finally winning out. 
¢ Counted On—Without Harvey, the 
mobilizers would be short of the goal 
originally set for aluminum expansion. 
The target is 650,000 tons, which, 
added to the 750,000-ton capacity be- 
fore Korea, would give the U.S. the 1.4- 
million tons mobilizer Wilson wants. 
Here are the expansion programs ap- 
proved by the government and accepted 
by the producers to date: Alcoa: 25,000 
tons at Pt. Comfort, Tex.; $5,000 tons 
at Wenatchee, Wash.; 85,000 tons at 
Rockdale, Tex.; Kaiser: 100,000 tons at 
Chalmette, La.; Reynolds: 75,000 tons 
at Corpus Christi, Tex.; 20,000 tons at 
Jones Mills, Ark.; 5,000 tons at Trout- 
dale, Wash.; 20,000 tons at Longview, 
Wash. 
¢ On Tap—In addition, the government 
has approved three projects not yet ac- 
cepted formally by producers. ‘These 
include 100,000 more tons for Kaiser 
at Chalmette, La., 20,000 tons for Kai- 
ser at Spokane, Wash., and 60,000 tons 
for Reynolds, which the company now 
intends to put at Jones Mill, Ark. The 
interval between government approval 
and final acceptance by the producers is 
usually spent lining up money. So ex- 
pansion officials, now grouped under 
Jess Larson in his twin roles as head of 
the General Services Administration and 
head of the new Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency, don’t count for sure 
on projects until the producers return 
with the money in hand to sign the final 
papers. 
If all the projects approved by the 





PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
1493 South 66th St., Milwaukee 14 * 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 + 936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 * 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
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government go through, expansion 
would stand at 605,000 tons. If Har- 
vey’s 54,000 tons is added, expansion 
would be 659,000—just over the mobili- 
zation goal. ‘This would seem to answer 
DPA’s question about whether we still 








They did 


A certain paper manufacturer* has used a procedure worth noting by every 
industrial executive who wants to produce more. He had the two-way 
problem of boosting production and simultaneously cutting costs on his 
paper-making machine. 


what 


Our paper manufacturer got at the project by asking Westinghouse engineers 
to attack it as a total problem . . . not just as a quotation on an electrical 
device. His staff and ours applied an auxiliary drive using several devices 
—motors, controls, speed reducers and d-c generators —to let him produce 
more with his same basic physical facilities. Results: more production from 
felts, improved quality, and savings of $30,000 the first year. 


you can do 


‘he story should be important to a steel man or a transportation man; for 
sry and every manufacturing process. For it shows that it takes 
mning to solve capacity problems. And we want to do that kind 

ng with you and your engineers. 


roduce more 


“the actual choice of devices can wait until later. It'show you } put them together 
that counts... . whether furnaces, thermos athe breakers. 
Many manufacturers make good el use, 

a broader line than’ anyone 

offers you, in addition, is the skill 

together the right combination of good devices to et you prodtce more 
with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


*name on request 





you CAN 8E SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse | 








In 1792, when James Drake founded his mercantile company 
in Cuba, international trade faced the many hazards of nature. 
Today’s man-made hazards are different, but far more com- 
plex — with names like “import license”, “currency restric- 
tion” and “sight draft”. The requirements of overseas markets 
today are constantly changing, too, so that export, more than 
ever, needs the SERVICE of SPECIALISTS. 


Drake SERVES American industry in the export field for 


such companies as the Armstrong Rubber Company, the 
Cyclotherm Corporation, the Diamond Match Company, the 
Hill Diesel Engine Company, the Indian Motocycle Com- 
pany, the Novo Engine Company, and the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company (Industrial Division). 

Ask us on your letterhead for “Roads to New Markets”. 


Drake America Corporation * 20 





This Tropic Breeze Wind 
Mechine, made by 

Frost Protection 
Co., inc., is powered with 
either two Ford “254” six- 
cylinder or two “337” 
eight-cylinder industrial En- 
gines, depending upon acreage 
to be protected from frost. 


YOUR JOB IS WELL-POWERED 
WHEN IT’S FORD-POWERED 


@ Another important role played by versatile 
Ford Industrial Power is shown at left. Wind 
machines are fast growing in popularity among 
fruit and nut growers. The manufacturer points 
out that protection costs with this machine are 
about one-thirtieth that of older methods. 

In this, or in many other applications, Ford 
Industrial Engines and Power Units are available 
in five engine series, ranging from 4-cylinder, 
120-cu. in. to V-8, 337-cu. in. displacement; each 
designed and built especially for industrial uses. 
important applications of Ford Industrial Power, 
especially in defense work, include: 

LIFT TRUCKS @ HOISTS @ WELDERS e COMPRESSORS 
PUMPS @ STAND-BY POWER UNITS @ GENERATOR 
SETS AND MANY OTHERS 


“INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
15050 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 

| om interested in Industrial Powe7 for: 





(state your application) 
Send me latest literature on Ford Industrial Power 
Firm Name. 
Attention of 
Street_ 


City. 























need the tonnage assigned to Harvey— 
unless the Wilson office does the un- 
likely by coming up with a lowered goal. 
e Conviction—As far as Harvey goes, it 
has felt for years that someone had to 
supply added tonnage. Harvey got into 
fabricating aluminum in a big way in 
1938; never once, says Leo Harvey, the 
company’s president and founder, has 
there been any assurance of a steady 
supply of metal for his operations. 

In 1948 Harvey says he knew for sure 
he would either have to get long-term 
contracts with aluminum producers or 
make the stuff himself. He tried to sew 
up a pact that would give him about 
2-million Ib. a month; the best he got 
from two producers was a total of about 
600,000 Ib. monthly. And when alumi- 
num got tight, even this was canceled. 

For a time, Harvey turned to Europe 

for supplies, paying an over-all price of 
about 31¢ a Ib., against the 18¢ tag for 
the domestic product. As much as any- 
thing, this probably crystallized his de- 
cision to try to get into basic production 
himelf. 
e Plan—Harvey says the actual decision 
to get into ingot production was no 
overnight affair. He stresses that he had 
had research and development programs 
under way for years, that he had sent 
his engineers around the world to study 
methods, and that he had experimented 
with a potline in his own plant. The 
result, Harvey says, is that he had come 
up with a less-costly technique for mak- 
ing aluminum, and one that used less 
power. 

Harvey’s plan was to build an alumi- 
num reduction plant at Kalispell, 
Mont.; he bought and'surveyed a 1,000- 
acre site there. Facilities to produce 
alumina were to be built at Everett, 
Wash. Harvey lined up bauxite supplies 
from South America and arranged to 
buy power from Hungry Horse Dam 
(Bonneville Authority). The aim was 
to get into production by the end of 
1952. 
¢ Money—Financing the project called 
for a $46-million loan from RFC. Har- 
vey was to put up $7-million. Even- 
tually, the government agreed that $34- 
million of this would be in cash, with 
the rest to be raised within 18 months. 
Harvey’s idea was to get the balance by 
selling stock in the new aluminum com- 
pany to independent fabricators; the 
fabricators, in turn, would get a “call” 
on output of the plant. 

For its share, the U.S. was to re- 
ceive one-half the net income after taxes 
from both the Montana plant and Har- 
vey’s present Los Angeles plant. 

The RFC money was to be spent this 
way: $32-million for a three-line, 54,- 
000-short-ton-a-year aluminum _reduc- 
tion plant; $11-million for alumina fa- 
cilities with an annual capacity of 108,- 
000 tons; and $3-million for ore boats. 

That was the plan DPA approved, 
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Girdler handles construction 
of largest U. S. plant 


TO 


SULPHUR | 


FROM 
SOUR GAS 


EFORE this new Wyoming 
B plant of the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company went in operation, large 
volumes of “sour” natural gas 
released at the wells of the Worland 
Oil Field had to be burned and 
wasted as the gas contained about 
30% hydrogen sulphide, an evil 
smelling and poisonous gas. 

Then came plans to turn waste 
products to profits—by separating 
the hydrogen sulphide, converting 
it to sulphur and selling the 
purified gas. 


The prime contract for engineer- 
ing and constructing these facilities, 
embracing a gas purification plant, 
sulphur recovery plant, water 
softening plant, sulphur storage and 
loading equipment, and buildings, 
was handled by The Girdler Corp. 

Thus Girdler’s wide experience 
in gas processing is once again pay- 
ing dividends—in the country’s 
largest plant of its type. Elemental 
sulphur, vital to the mobilization 
effort, is produced at the rate of 
300 tons a day. And the flexibility 


~CSrnces 


of the plant permits coordination 
of sulphur, gas, and oil production 
at the optimum over-all rate. 

If efficient gas processing is neces- 
sary in your operations, put our 
experience to work for you, too. 
The Girdler Corp., Gas Processes 
Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Write for bulletin describing our 
services. The Girdler Corporation 
designs and builds plants for the 
production, purification or util- 
ization of chemical process gases; 
the purification of liquid or 
gaseous hydrocarbons; the manu- 
facture of organic compounds. 


CORPORATION 


Gas Processes Division 
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this sign 
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TEMKEN-DETROIT AXLE PARTS 


Experienced truck men know it pays to buy trucks equipped with 
aitiken-Detroit Axles. These advance-engineered axles perform better — 
stand up longer—cost less to maintain. 

“W's only good judgment to keep this high level of dependability for the entire 
life‘of your truck. Whenever Timken-Detroit parts need replacement, make 
sure your service man installs only Timken-Detroit original equipment parts. 
It took more than 40 years to perfect today’s Timken-Detroit Axles—and 
nobody else can build genuine parts to maintain them. 

Look for the truck dealer who displays the Timken-Detroit sign—head- 
quarters for true Timken-Detroit parts, protected and packaged in engineered 
kits for maintenance work that lasts longer! 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE LUBRICATION 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company & 
100 Clark Street, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me free illustrated literature on Timken-Detroit Axle Lubrication. 











{Number of trucks.) 








before Interior got cold feet. It will be 

the plan that goes through this week, 

if DPA reconsiders. 

¢ One-Man Show—Final approval of 

the project would be a personal triumph 

for Leo M. Harvey. For to a great ex- 

tent, he has been, and is, Harvey Ma- 

chine Co. : 

Leo Harvey set up the business in 
1914 with one employee. Through the 
years he built up the operation, manu- 
facturing a line of screw-machine prod- 
ucts and plumbing fixtures. In the 
1930’s he added aluminum extrusions 
and began manufacturing for fabricators 
on a contract basis. 

In World War II Harvey made shells 
for the Navy and B-17 fuselages for the 
Army Air Corps. His big plant expan- 
sion came in 1945 when he bought the 
aluminum extrusion plant of Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., at Torrance, 
Calif. Harvey paid War Assets Admin- 
istration $1.5-million for the factory, 
spent thousands to revamp it. He ex- 
panded extrusion capacity from 750,000 
Ib. a month to 2-million Ib. 

Until the Korean mobilization, Har- 
vey’s main aluminum customers were 
trailer manufacturers, structural build- 
ing and store-front contractors, and 
truck manufacturers. Today 85% of 
his output goes to aircraft makers. His 
plant—three buildings, one 469,000 sq. 
ft., one 150,000 sq. ft., and one 80,000 
sq. ft.—is also doing engineering work 
for the Army and Navy and is again 
turning out 20-mm. shells and rocket 
fuses. : 
¢ Tough Customer—At 65, Leo Harvey 
is considered a tough customer, not 
only in the trade but in Washington. 
Shrewd and secretive, he has an aver- 
sion for publicity and a dislike for re- 
vealing the inner workings of his opera- 
tion. (The story is that when he began 
talking about getting into aluminum 
production he refused to show his bal- 
ance sheet even to New York bankers 
interested in financing him.) 

Harvey talks cautiously, even guard- 
edly. But he can get excited about 
aluminum. He is a table-pounder and 
a person who will clutch your arm 
while he puts across a point about some 
extrusion technique. To outsiders, he 
is a man with one love—his plant—and 
one obsession—to break the magic circle 
of the Big Three aluminum producers. 
Washington thinks him a hard man 
to deal with, but nowhere is there any 
feeling that he is not a first-class govern- 
ment risk. 

Around Harvey, the hierarchy of the 
company is all family. A son, Law- 
rence, is executive vice-president and 
board chairman; another son, Homer, 
is a vice-president; a brother, Herbert, 
is vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion. 

¢ Qualified—Harvey’s strong chance for 





cracking the producing field rests 
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mainly on the fact that he has the cash 
and standing the government is look- 
ing for. The chief trouble mobilizers 
have run into in trying to tag a new- 
comer has been the lack of capital. 
Aluminum plant is expensive equip- 
ment. It takes about $700 worth of 
investment today to turn bauxite into a 
ton of aluminum. Even if a new inde- 
pendent scares up the cash, it is still 
at a competitive disadvantage when it 
starts producing. The Big Three can 
average out the new high-cost plant 
with the lower-cost plant put up in the 
30’s or early 40’s. But you can’t do this 
when you're just entering the field. 
Harvey himself says there has to be 
subsidy. “And it is all subsidy,” he 
says, “whether you call it RFC loan, 
tax writeoff, or depletion allowance.” 
To this he might have added, “or a 
higher government purchase price for 
independents.” 
¢ Own Making—Actually, the govern- 
ment’s small business people have 
themselves created part of the trouble 
in getting an outsider into the field— 
by their efforts in another direction at 
solving the problem of aluminum sup- 
ply for independent fabricators. : 
Here’s why: 5 a 
Every aluminum expansion project / 
made since Korea has been hitched to | | y 4 
a government purchase contract. These i 
contracts obligate the government to 
take the output for five years, if pro- 
ducers can’t sell it elsewhere. ~ON TIMKEN -DETRO 
In return for this guarantee, the pro- 
ducers have accepted what amounts to MEDIUM- AND HEAVY-DUTY 
a small business clause in every con- Pee. 
tract. Thev have promised to sell part Today's military and civilian needs have placed a heavy load on the trucking) 
of the output from the new facilities industry —speeding the flow of goods between farm, city and industry! is 
to independent fabricators—who get a truck in the shop means lost time—and money—for both the truckers 
the people they serve. That’s why more and more foresighted trucking me 


caught when aluminum is scarce. lardizi id-G i Se Rel. eal 
For the five-vear life of the govern- mi izing on Hypoid = : . . 


ment contract, the producers must sell This rugged axle gearing provides peak performance—at bedrock mainq 
two-thirds of the metal produced to in- tenance cost. Proved by billions of ton-miles of on-the-job operation, depend 
dependent fabricators, less the amount able Hypoid Gearing handles plenty of power, with strength to stand th 
required for U.S. stockpile. After this toughest type of day-to-day service. 
five-vear period, producers promise to If you build or buy trucks you'll be wise to standardize on Timken-Detro 
sell 25% of the output to independents Axles and Brakes, too! They'll pay for themselves with longer life, greater 
for 15 -vears. efficiency, less maintenance! 

One side effect of this, though ob- 
viously unintentional, has been to dis- 
courage outfits like Harvey from trying 


to invade the producing end of the 
business. With a fixed set-aside for ql HEAVY-DUTY GEARING = More teeth are in con- 
fabricators, it is easy for them to be- _— Mie redusing nee eS 
lieve that their supply problems will ‘ mE EC RI r 

: : . : gear ratios are practical without loss of strength. 
soon be a thing of the past. Why risk . 
their own capital trying to ease a situa- YY 


. . ae 
tion that will be eased anyway? _ ee 4 
¢ Possibles—If the Harvey deal doesn’t 4 T 4 es i ag 
come off, there is a faint chance that , 
one or two other newcomers might be sme t08 tm 
fostered. Apex Smelting Co., which , msobihti ve A & § 
earlier threw in the sponge for lack of ILLUSTRATED 
financing, is supposed to be considering , BOOKLET ON HY- A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIM AXLE COMPANY 
a move again. So is Spartan Aircraft, , vaaertere 
which would build a plant in Arkansas YOURS FOR THE 
and power it with Texas natural gas. ASKING! 
There are also a few “paper” firms. 

















Bearings are bigger.. 














WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AZLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
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1 “SEE THESE ASHES? 


as 


They’re my accounts receivable, my tax records, my 


inventory and payroll records—the ‘memory’ of my firm. I can’t operate a 
business that has lost its ‘memory.’ 


2 “ THOUGHT this fireproof 
building was a guarantee of 
rotection. I didn’t know 
uildings like this only wall- 
in and intensify a blaze that 
starts inside an office. 





Mosler “A” Label Record Safe 
with built-in money chest for 


* combined protection against 


fire and burglary 


3 “AND THIS heavy-walled, 4“SUREIHAD fire insurance! 


old unlabeled safe fooled me, 
too. Such safes act as incin- 
erators once the temperature 
gets above 350°F...only K as 


But in order to collect fully 
I’ve got to prepare a proof- 
of-loss statement. Could you 
do it if your records were 


hot as a match flame. They _— destroyed?” 


cremate records. 


You're risking the entire future of your business if you keep 
irreplaceable records in an old, unlabeled safe or metal 
cabinet. Imagine yourself suddenly deprived of your accounts 
receivable ledgers, your tax and inventory records and other 
vital papers. You’d be up against it and no mistake! 

Remember this fact: 43 out of 100 businesses 

that lose their records by fire never reopen. 
Stop gambling right now! Get positive protection for your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “A” Label tells you 
that this safe has passed the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
It’s the world’s best record protection! Look for this label 
on your safe. 


% Mosler Safe “”” 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . 
at Ft, Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
- Mosler built the U. S. Gold —_~ Vaults 


iroshima 


The Mosler Safe Company 

Department BW-11, Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how 
to protect the vital records on which my business depends. 





Scanty Chlorine 


NPA priority provides 
enough for water, sewage. 
But industries are short, wait 
hungrily for more production. 


The chlorine problem has just about 
been cured for water supply and sew- 
age treatment. But that’s all it has 
been cured for: Everybody else is find- 
ing chlorine in shorter and_ shorter 
supply. 
¢ NPA Priority—The water-and-sewage 
people got themselves off the shortage 
hook by effective use of National Pro- 
duction Administration Order M-31, 
which gave them first crack at the ex- 
isting supply. 

The priority, though, is hitting the 
chemical industry and other users two 
ways: 

¢ The water-and-sewage users are 
taking what they need right off the top 
of the scanty supply. 

¢ They're increasing their use of 
chlorine, too. Take the cases of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and many Florida com- 
munities. For years they have been 
dumping their sewage into the sea. Pol- 
lution finally got too bad, so now they 
chlorinate. Florida consumption of 
chlorine has increased approximately 
80%. 
¢ Wide Use—What’s left of the supply 
is being split up among vastly increased 
demand. Just about every industrial 
process uses chlorine directly or in- 
directly. Clamor for the chemical is 
rising from the defense plants: for de- 
tinning scrap tin plate, treating natural 
rubber, making disinfectants, bleaching 
or dyeing textiles, making soap, or us- 
ing solvents. 

As if things weren’t bad enough in 
the chlorine field, Canada has just 
classified it as essential to her own de- 
fense program. Just what the Dominion 
is doing with its chlorine is classified 
information; as is the size of the slash 
in Canada’s chlorine exports to the 
United States. Whatever the size, it 
means less chlorine for hard pressed 
U.S. industries. 
¢ Boosting Production—NPA officials 
point to a few bright spots—in the fu- 
ture. Chemical companies are planning 
to boost daily production by approxi- 
mately 12% by the end of this year. 
That will mean 7,368 tons a day, in- 
stead of 6,560 tons. 

By the end of 1952, production 
should be up another 23%, to 9,058 
tons a day. One year after that, thev 
hope to have the total jacked up to 
9,665 tons a day, 7% above 1952. Both 
industry and NPA hope that will be 
enough to close the supply-and-demand 


gap. 
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DELIVERED: 
750 lbs. of imagination 


to help you outdistance competition! 








News about nuts and bolts 
Not too long ago many types of 
stainless fasteners couldn't be 
made commercially because no 
chrome-nickel stainless steel had 
a slow enough rate of work- 
hardening. Then A-E+*Service 
was called in. Result: Carpenter 
Stainless No. 10, the first of its 
kind, made possible a new, im- 
portant product. 


More “muscle” for tough jobs 
“We need an air-hardening die 
steel that is tough, hardens 
through in large sections, and 
can be heat treated with less fuss 
at a Jower temperature !"’ 
AeEeService accepted the chal- 
lenge and went to work. Result: 
Carpenter Vega; the -on/y -air- 
hardening die steel that offers 
ali these advantages. 


From the minute those specialty steel 
bars from Carpenter hit your receiving 
dock, you have a headstart in improving 
your competitive position. 


That’s because Carpenter's Application 
Engineering Service rides along with 
every bar delivered. A-E-Service is 
Carpenter’s way of working with cus- 
tomers ... helping them get more than 
“expected performance’’ from specialty 


steels. This is why the Carpenter man_ 


seldom takes your application for 
granted. He wants to know about the job. 
Often, former production or perform- 
ance records just aren't good enough. 


Mill specialists may even tear: the job 
down, then build it up again with steels 
virtually ‘‘tailored’’ to your needs. 


If trends in industry indicate the need for 
a new steel, that’s a job for A-E+Service; 
too. The fact is, Carpenter customers are 
often the first to profit from a pioneering 
program developing new and better steels 
to accomplish hitherto unheard-of results. 


This is AeE-Service...a truly different 
concept of service on specialty steels: 
This is the thinking and imagination 
that accompany every bar of Carpenter 
Steel you apply. 


keeps you 
ahead of competition 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e READING, PA: 
Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 
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GET BOTH 
ECONOMY AND 
LONG LIFE 
WITH 


Metal [al * 


THE PERMANENT, 
SELF-ADHESIVE 
IDENTIFICATION 
DEVICE 


y—and keeP— 


uv 
t to P age front © 


vou wan 2 
Wye me or instruction 
. and doit simp! ‘ 


METAL-CALS or 


sively- 


Use of METAL-CALS has spread 
rapidly from one industry to ion 
other os they Prove their over-all 
superiority to both decals and 
conventional metal nameplates 

For further information and quo- 
tations that may prove METAL- 

CALS the answer to your identi- 
fication Problem, write 





* TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Metal {al 


DIiviston 
C & H SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. K-1, Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington 


Sales Office Sales Office & Plant 
Wichita, Kas. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CRIME 


Number of defaications in all insured banks 


Defalcations... 
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UPTREND in bavk frauds all across the country is the reason... 


Banks Have Fraud Fever 


A postwar rash of defalcations becomes a real worry 
for bankers. Most customers’ deposits are safe, but stock- 


holders stand to lose. 


“Don’t tell mother I work at the 

bank; she thinks I’m a drug peddler.” 
It’s a new twist to an old joke, but in 
Pittsburgh and many other U.S. cities 
it isn’t funny. 
e Caesar’s Wife—Bank defalcations in 
various parts of the country have been 
climbing steadily since the end of 
World War II (chart). They are still 
small in comparison with the total 
number of banks and the total volume 
of deposits. 

But any embezzlement at all is too 
much from a_ banker’s standpoint. 
Each time a new defalcation comes to 
light, it plays hob with the morale of 
bank employees. And it scandalizes bank 
officers—who traditionally operate on 
the Caesar’s wife theory of public rela- 
tions. 

In Pittsburgh the bankers are wor- 
ried enough to start a campaign to take 
the tarnish off their reputations. Last 
week two bank presidents—William B. 
McFall, Commonwealth Trust Co., 


and Robert C. Downie, People’s First 
National Bank & Trust Co.—teamed up 
to sponsor a television program. 

e No Quarantine—Pittsburgh has no 
monopoly on worry, however. Em- 
bezzlements have cropped up all over 
the country. 

In 1946 banks covered by federal 
deposit insurance reported 270 defalca- 
tions. Each year since then has shown 
a rise. In 1950 the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. referred 555 cases of 
inside fraud to the FBI. And in the 
first eight months of 1951, it has come 
up against 533 new cases. Altogether, 
the total since 1946 adds up to 2,690. 
And this is a minimum figure. Not all 
cases involve the FBI. 
¢ Deep-Rooted—Why the spreading 
epidemic of sticky-fingered bank em- 
ployees? 

One bank official traces it succinctly 
to “the high cost of living and the cost 
of high living.” But on top of that he 
finds two equally important factors: 
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United Gas industrial customers in North Louisiana .. 


= . with a billion dollars in defense building 


The phenomenal growth of industry 
in the Gulf South is reaching new 
peaks under the spur of defense con- 
struction. New and expanding indus- 
tries in the states served by United 
Gas have been issued certificates of 
necessity for more than a billion dol- 
lars of proposed investment in defense 
construction. By comparison, this is 
approximately twice as much as in 
Ohio or Michigan; about four times 
as much as in New York, Illinois or 
California. It is exceeded only in 


UNITED GAS 


SERVING THE 


Pennsylvania—and there by only 
5%.* 


More and more new plants are being 
located in the Gulf South where raw 
materials, markets and adequate sup- 
plies of natural gas, electric power and 
industrial water are readily available. 
If we can be of assistance to you in 
locating your new plant, communicate 
with our Industrial Development Di- 
rector, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


*Deiense Production Administration tabulation 
of certificates issued through July 16, 1951. 





. paper mill and allied converter plants. 











is needed 
in a FREE 


ECONOMY _/ 


th 


hen the power to control public 

money is taken from the hands of 
the people, its purchasing value inevita- 
bly becomes less and less. It has always 
been so. Since 1933, when the government 
abrogated fhe people’s right to exchange 
paper money for gold, the value of the 
dollar has constantly descended. 


The incentive to save is gone ... ex- 
pansion of production facilities is ham- 
pered. Kennametal Inc. is a case in point. 
We make hard cemented carbide tool 
materials which can triple production in 
metal-cutting and other vital industries. 
This is the type of industrial product 
that keeps America far ahead in tech- 
nological advancement. 


Investors have always before contri- 
buted much to the realization of American 


- T 
caw DO ABOU 
WHAT YORLD STANDARD 


vi n if 
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on one tore the Gold 
ey redeemable 
nd. Write to The 
ague, Latrobe, 7 
i ation. 
t informociation . 
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iti ined together 
i citizens join ~ 
Ament collapse of our monetary 
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enterprise. Today, however, they are 
handicapped: by high taxes, and ham- 
pered by all the uncertainties that go 
hand-in-hand with unsound money. 


The public must again be given control of 
the government’s purse strings. We must 
return to the Gold Coin Standard*... 
which gives the people the right to ex- 
press lack of confidence in government 
policy, if necessary, by redeerning their 
currency for gold. 


When this contro! has been restored to 
the people—wasteful government spend- 
ing will be stopped—and American in- 
dustry, of which Kennametal Inc. is a 
key enterprise, will be able to plan and 
produce with the vitality that exists only 
in a free economy. 


KENNAMETAL Arc. 


Latrobe, Pa. 


WORLD'S LARGEST Independent Manufacturer 
Whose Facilities are Devoted Exclusively to Proc- 
essing and Application of CEMENTED CARBIDES 





a widespread weakening of moral stand- 
ards, and growing temptation. 

¢ Who Pays?—Once a bank uncovers 
a shortage, the chances of getting the 
money back are usually slim. The em- 
bezzler as a rule has plenty of nothing 
left but time. 

Bank depositors usually are safe. 
Federal deposit insurance covers them 
against fraud as well as against bad 
judgment. FDIC now fully protects 
deposits up to $10,000 in 93% of all 
banks of deposit. 

But there’s no such protection for 
bank stockholders. They are shielded 
only to the extent that the losses are 
covered by fidelity bonds. And fidelity 
coverage doesn’t go far enough, says the 
American Bankers Assn. 
¢ Directors Wanted—While FDIC and 
other government agencies can help 
sew up the damages, they insist that 
controlling bank frauds isn’t their 
responsibility. FDIC and Currency 
Comptroller Preston Delano say that 
responsibility lies right at the feet of 
the banks’ boards of directors. 

The Currency Comptroller’s office, 
FDIC, and the Federal Reserve say 
they continually seek ways to improve 
bank-examination procedure. But they 
point out that the bank examiner’s 
job is mainly to appraise a bank’s assets. 
The task of actually auditing the books 
of more than 14,000 banks would re- 
quire practically an army. That’s the 
reason it’s important for bank directors 
themselves to have independent audits 
made. 
¢ Hand in Hand—Edward Tefft, chief 
of FDIC’s Division of Liquidation, 
thinks examiners should spend more 
time in one-man banks than in big 
banks. Defalcations are most numerous 
in small banks. 

Take the Pennsylvania frauds. Most 
of them happened in banks in which 
the big embezzler keeps the general 
books or directs the job. The way to 
get around this, says McFall, is to 
have dual control of the books and 
cash. Simply assign a man to the key 
functions, then assign a second man 
to check on the job. 
¢ Temptation, After All—But thorough 
audits and dual control aren’t the only 
wavs a bank can protect itself against 
defalcations and detect shortages in a 
hurry. One method of catching short- 
ages in small banks is enforced vaca- 
tions for both officers and emplovees 
to cross-check their books. The records 
of many embezzlers show that they 
seldom took a vacation. 

In the long run, bankers think, the 
best answer is closer contact between 
bank directors and bank personnel and 
genuine interest in the employees’ per- 
sonal welfare. “For it is temptation 
rather than inherent dishonesty in the 
defrauder,” says FDIC, “that is at the 
bottom of most defalcations.” 
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(jetting a distorted view of things ? 


Lop-sipeD operating figures can give you a 
topsy-turvy picture of your business. 


To know what’s really happening—and what’s 
likely to happen next—calls for sharp-focused facts, 
accurate facts, complete facts. And you must have 
those facts in time to make sound decisions. 


Leading executives in every kind of business are 
getting the facts today with the McBee Keysort 


system. They’re saving time, money, work and worry. 


With your present personnel, without costly 
installations, McBee Keysort cards and machines 
provide you with accurate and useful management 
controls at less cost than any other system. When 


Se ee eS 
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Caras 
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notched, the pre-coded holes along the edges of each 
Keysort card make it easy to collect a wealth of 
data ... classify it... summarize it... file it... 

find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 


Keysort’s remarkable flexibility makes it possible for 
any girl in your office to use this system for a 
multitude of record-producing jobs. Keysort is 
adaptable to inventory problems, cost-accounting, 
payroll work, check reconciliation, to name but a few. 


It’s no wonder McBee sales have multiplied tenfold 
in just a few short years. 


The trained McBee man near you will tell you whether 
or not McBee can help you. Ask him to call. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 


COMPANY 
e 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 











Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





UNBREAKABLE 
 *LENS 


We manufacture lenses 
to plus or minus .002 
tolerance, from a spe- 
cial hard flow material, 
in a full range of colors. 
To start: Write for a 
sample card showing 20 
stock numbers . . . on 
your letter head, please. 


Rags & 


This Convair B-36 intercontinental bomber is 


BIG AND COMPLICATED an example of what plane builders are up 


STANDARD PLastics Co., INC. 
62 Water St., Attleboro, Mass. 





x 
f New York Office: 303 Fifth Ave. 


Abe AAP ECTINS MECN, APS OOS 


WANTED 


MORE IRON AND 
STEEL SCRAP.-- 


Steel mills and foundries need 
more scrap. 

Not just “production” scrap 
from metal-fabricating plants . . . 
but also all sorts of idle iron and 
steel—from all types of plants. 

Search your plant for this idle 
metal... wad with your local 
scrap dealer to increase supplies of 
badly-needed iron and eal tose. 


What to look for... 


obsolete machines, tools and equip- 
ment, no-longer-used jigs and fix- 
tures, worn-out or broken chains, 
wheels, pulleys, gears, pipe, tanks, 
drums and abandoned metal 
structures. Non-ferrous is needed, 


McGRAW- HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


: are a major shortage. The 
ENGINES jet engine, left, is much 


tougher to build than the piston engine, 
right. Parts are bigger, harder to machine. 


Aircraft Output: It's O.K. 


If you scare easily, you might be 
terrified. about the fact that aircraft 
production is now almost six months 
behind schedule. But you can save 
your fingernails. The situation isn’t 
anywhere near so bad as it sounds. 

At least it isn’t so bad if you think 
we're fully three years away from an 
all-out war. On the other hand, if the 
big shooting started tomorrow, the ex- 
perts admit we might be sitting ducks— 


as far as airpower goes. A real war 
would find us short of planes, but it 
would also give the aircraft industry the 
stuff it needs to meet big schedules. 
Current output is good only in terms 
of arming while aviation business goes 
on as usual. 

e Unreal Schedules—Aircraft makers 
say schedules are generally meaningless. 
That’s because Washington dopes them 
out more on the basis of what’s needed 
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against in size and complexity. This plane has six piston engines, four jet engines, besides 
tons of aluminum, hundreds of electric motors, an array of electronic gadgets. 


RADAR 


than what really can be done in terms 
of available materials, manpower, and 
equipment. “Unrealistic” is the word 
most aircraft people use. But there’s 
more to it than that. The industry 
is caught between the expansion de- 
mands of the Joint Chiefs and the cut- 
ting knife of Wilson’s DPA. 

The Air Force was set at 95 wings 
only last winter, and now the Joint 
Chiefs say they need a 140-wing force 
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is another item that’s holding up Air Force deliveries. This F-94 all- 
weather jet fighter carries radar tracking equipment in the nose (circled). 


If There's No War Soon 


by mid-1953. Meanwhile, Wilson 
fears such rapid expansion of military 
plane production would cause all-out 
inflation. He’s all for building up air 
strength, he says, but he wants it spread 
out over a longer haul—maybe at the 
end of present schedules so that it 
would draw out production to some- 
where in 1955. 

Somewhere in between is what the 
manufacturers themselves would like, 


but they need the materials to do it. 
So far, they aren’t getting them, they 
say. So they are building as many 
planes as they can with what they 
have. 

¢ Aluminum Fouled—One trouble that 
hit airframe makers was the foulup in 
aluminum allocations. NPA passed out 
more tickets to users than there was 
aluminum, -hoping this excess of alloca- 
tions over supply would work itself out 
by attrition. It didn’t work. So NPA 
cut back on aluminum across the board, 
with plane makers getting as much of 
a slash as washing-machine makers. 

NPA then allowed plane makers to 
apply for supplemental metal. By the 
time they got their extra CMP tickets, 
it was too late to cash them, in many 
cases. Next, NPA decided that all un- 
cashed third-quarter tickets would be 
deducted from fourth-quarter allot- 
ments. All in all, aircraft people figure 
they took a 40% cut on aluminum. 
¢ Election Year, Too—So there's plenty 
of grumbling—about what the schedules 
should be and about how civilian goods 
makers are getting as much stuff as 
plane makers. As one aircraft official 
put it: “Cut out the election year, 
make next year 1953, and you'll see a 
lot of planes coming out of the plants. 
But now they gotta fill the voters with 
washing machines and TV sets that 
nobody wants, so everything will look 
good.” 

Another official put it this way: 
“Washington doesn’t expect us to meet 
the targets, but, if they put them where 
we could reach them, we still wouldn’t. 
This way, it gives us an extra push try- 
ing to shoot for something we can’t 
reach.” 

That’s probably closest to the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the in- 
dustry. Nobody is getting ulcers from 
not being able to hit quotas. The 
ulcers are coming from a lot of other 
problems that keep the makers from 
building what they think they should. 
¢ Tools Scarce—The No. 1 problem 
facing everybody from airframe to en- 
gine makers is machine tools. Nobody 
has what he wants. 

At Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, which 
makes the leading piston engine as well 
as jets, they are using makeshift _— 
all over the place, trying to get the 
most from what they have. They say 
the toughest thing to get is big vertical 
lathes to machine the larger pieces of 
jet engines. Machining parts for pis- 
ton engines is generally easier because 
the parts aren’t so big. 

P&W would also like to get hold 
of more multi-operation transfer ma- 
chines that do a long series of opera- 
tions without anyone so much as touch- 
ing a button. But they can’t, so they’re 
using whatever machines they can get, 
including a lot of government surplus. 

At General Electric, they are up 
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a message for ev 


eryone concerned with 


critical metals, in and out of government 


arewe short 
of critical metals? 


We save by platin 


to @ non-critical 


AMERICAN NICKELOID 
Company « Peru 11, Illinois 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


For more information on Nickeloid 

Metals write us or phone our nearest 

office for a Sales Engineer to call 
(Offices in all principal cities.) 


... then 
here’s a penny 


for your thought 


The familiar “zinc penny” used 
during World War II to conserve critical 
copper was an American Nickeloid Metal — zinc 
bonded to steel. This penny is typical of the 
many defense and essential civilian appli- 
cations in which Nickeloid Metals can 
conserve critical metals. Are we short 
again? Then let us help solve the problem 

the Nickeloid way. 


1T TAKES LESS CRITICAL METAL 
WHEN MADE OF 


NICKELOID METAL 


Nickel, Chromium, Brass and Copper Finishes 
Electro-Plated to all Common Base Metals — 
in Sheets, Coils, Plated One or Two Sides 
in a Wide Range of Gauges and Tempers. 


b 


PRE-PLATED SHEETS « COILS « STRIPS 
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against the same problem. GE is turn- 
ing out the jet engine used in the North 
American I-86 Sabrejet, the Boeing 
B-+7, and the Convair B-36  super- 
bomber. They need more machine tools 
to do the job. 

J. W. Belanger, vice-president for 
GE’s defense products division, says 
the company has even sent a team to 
Europe to scout around for machine 
tools there. But aside from that, he 
says GE is in pretty good shape on air- 
craft work. GE’s Lynn (Mass.) jet 
plant is operating ahead of schedule. 

The only thing Belanger thinks can 
foul things up now is labor trouble. A 
recent strike at Alcoa hit the company. 
And a strike at ‘Curtiss-Wright cut pro- 
duction about 50%. C-W is a big 
parts supplier to GE. 
¢ Backlog for Years—The machine tool 
builders complain that thev can’t get 
enough skilled labor or steel to supply 
their customers. One story is that there 
are 1,400 boring mills on order for jet 
production by engine makers and their 
subcontractors. It will take the machine 
builders years to meet all their demands. 
Meanwhile, they are setting up train- 
ing programs and trying to buy ma- 
terials abroad that they can’t get in 
their allotments. 

e Engines Set Pace—It takes lots of 
machine tools to make engines, and it 
takes engines to make planes. No mat- 
ter how fast you can make airframes, 
they don’t count as planes until they 
have engines. And everybody—except 
airframe makers—admits it’s easier to 
make frames than anything else. That’s 
why engines and, to a lesser extent, 
electronic equipment set the pace for 
frame production. 

So far there haven’t been anv reports 

that frames have outrun engines to the 
point where they are standing around 
outside factories waiting for power- 
plants. But that may be only because 
materials go to frame makers on the 
basis of how many engines they'll be 
able to get. 
e Unfinished Jets—There have been 
some cases, though, where equipment 
has held back plane deliveries. At North 
American Aviation on the West Coast, 
they are turning out lots of planes. But 
Howard Hughes—who is now in the air- 
craft electronics business—hasn’t deliv- 
ered the radar the planes need. So the 
Air Force has been getting very few 
F-86’s recently, though plenty have 
been built. If you count them at the 
plant, there are lots being made. But 
if you count Air Force deliveries, it’s 
another story. 

One thing that may net assembly 
plants more engines is allocation of 
fewer powerplants as spares. Recent 
testing has shown that jet engines have 
a longer service life than most people 
figured, and we don’t need so many 
spares. 
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It looks smart and it is smart, this 
really portableGray AuDocRAPH. Most 
rugged dictating machine, it outdis- 
tances all others in performance. 
Executives find the lightweight 
AupoGRAPH invaluable on trips. And 
field representatives and salesmen dic- 
tate detailed reports while important 
ideas are still fresh in their minds... 


simply soundwrite their thoughts and 


aUOOGRAPH (/ 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S, cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. 8, PAT. OFF. 


35 countries. 


mail the discs back to the home office. 
Result: better and faster reports. 
One lever control makes operation 
simple. No arms to fuss with. Relax, 
think out loud. One flexible plastic disc 
holds over an hour’s dictation . . . can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times. 


Your secretary will appreciate 
AupocRAPH, too. Exclusive illumi- 
nated index flashes a red light to warn 
her of approaching corrections; a 
green light for ends of messages. Tone 
control gives full treble-to-bass range. 
Get particulars. Send the coupon today. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Send me Booklet 11-Y 
*“Manpower—starts with YOU 


” 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 


AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 18 66 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 


Canadian) 
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HERE’S A SMART WAY 


to say... HANKS 


Deliciously Baked and Salted 


CASHEWS 
MIXED NUTS 
PISTACHIOS 


The very finest, extra-large all-imported nuts pre- 
pared by a new baking process"... seals natural 
flavor in, keeps the nuts crisp, fresh and grease. 
less. A wonderful, different taste-treat, the perfect 
complement for holiday entertaining. 
Send these beautifully gift-wrapped Bake-O-Nuts 
to friends, , business and 
clients. They'll enjoy the fresh, crunchy goodness 
.. the really different flavor that will mark your 
gift as a delightful remembrance of good taste! 
Just check the selections listed below and pass 
this ad along to your secretary with your gift list. 
But, to allow ample holiday mailing time... please 
don't delay! Pat. Pend. 
0 2 tb. pkg. Jumbo Pistachios $3.20 
(red, unshelled) 
O 2 Ib. pkg. Fancy Mixed Nuts $3.20 


(ne peanuts) 
0 2 lb. pkg. Giant Cashews $3.20 
Quantity discounts on request 
Holiday gift wrapped with cards enclosed 
FREE! Send for full color brochure and 
order blenks. 





. 183 William St. 
encotronaree @ Englewood, N. J. 





Slow Going on Standardizing 


Canada and the U. S. have agreed on uniform models 
of most weapons. But there's still no decision on the type and 
quantity of arms Europe will produce for NATO. 


A lot of U.S. generals have night- 
mares these days. They dream that 
American and European infantrymen 
are fighting side by side in an all-out 
war. The Americans have the guns, 
and the Europeans have the shells. But 
the European shells don’t fit the Ameri- 
can guns. 

These days the generals can wake up 
and feel better. But if war should 
break out any time soon, the nightmare 
might very well become reality. That’s 
why the generals are pushing hard to 
get the Western nations to do some- 
thing about standardizing their arms 
and supplies. 
¢ Long Way Off—For over a year now 
the U.S. has been trying to work out 
compromise agreements with the 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization) and ABC (American, British, 
nations on weapons and 
ammunition that can be used _ inter- 
changeably. But it’s a tough job to get 
that many nations to agree on whose 
weapon to use and on who is to supply 
what. NATO planners have made some 
progress, but a single arms standard for 
all the Western forces is still a long 
way off. 
¢ Canada, U.S. Agree—The only phase 
of the program running without a hitch 
is Canadian-U.§. standardization. The 
growing need for hemispheric defense 
recently spurred Canada to standardize 
virtually all her weapons with the U.S. 

Right now Canada is buying muni- 
tions and equipment in the U.S. at a 
rate that will top a half-billion dollars 
by next spring. And the U.S., in turn, 
is buying Canadian arms and aircraft. 

As a starting point, Canada and the 
U.S. revived an old World War II 
agreement last fall. The Hyde Park 
agreement commits the U.S. to match 
at an equivalent dollar value Canadian 
arms purchases in the U.S. This gives 
Canada the opportunity to refurbish 
its armed forces along U.S. lines. At 
the same time, it boosts American and 
Canadian arms production. 
¢ Turnabout—To handle the Canadian- 
U.S. agreement from the Washington 
end, Ottawa sent Sidney D. Pierce to 
Washington last May. He was top 
Canadian procurement boss in the U.S. 
during the war. From his Washington 
desk he places orders for armament 
with U.S. business concerns—and gets 
top military procurement specialists to 
buy arms that Canadian manufacturers 
can make. 

Some of the items the Canadians 


buy in the U.S. are tanks, rifles, planes, 
automotive equipment, and spare parts. 
And they manufacture for their own 
use the F-86 North American Sabrejet. 
The U.S., in turn, is buying T-36A 
Beach training planes from Canada, to 
the tune of more than $50-million. 
And the Navy is buying about $80-mil- 
lion in AA guns from Canadian manu- 
facturers. Canadian producers also have 
American orders for auto engines, elec- 
tric cable, and chemicals. 

¢ Just for Tomorrow—In the larger 
ABC standardization program, U.S. 
military experts can take a small bow, 
too. Progress there has been slow, but 
sure. Under this program military ex- 
perts develop requirements for a 
weapon, decide what they want it to 
do. Then they develop the weapon ac- 
cording to the specifications, and they 
have a pretty good degree of standard- 
ization. There’s just one trouble: These 
weapons are the secret and supersecret 
weapons of tomorrow. 

¢ Stumbling Block—The really big 
headaches in the arms standardization 
have come with NATO. The main 
trouble here is that standardization in- 
cludes not only adoption of arms for 
immediate tactical use, but gets into 
production schedules as well. And the 
participating countries turned cagey on 
that. 

Under NATO, participating coun- 
tries have a standing group in the 
Pentagon. Its members have to figure 
out first the military needs and _ re- 
quirements for Eisenhower’s forces. 
Once that’s done they have to wrestle 
with the problem of where to get the 
munitions and supplies. And U.S. 
military authorities want to make sure 
that European countries contribute 
right up to their limits. There’s no 
talk of the U.S. being the sole muni- 
tions supplier. 

In fact, that’s why the European De- 
fense Production Board was set up. 
Under International General Electric’s 
William Herod (BW—May26’51,p157) 
DPB has to figure out what items and 
components European industry can 
supply. Each participating country has 
a representative on the board. U.S. 
member is William Batt, our ECA ad- 
ministrator in London. He’s backed 
by the international programs division 
of the U.S. Munitions Board, headed 
by vice-chairman William T. van Atten. 
¢ Tit for Tat—To determine how much 
the U.S. would have to contribute over 
what the European nations could make 
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HEWITT-ROBINS FIRE HOSE 
can be stored for months, even 
years, without losing its supple- 
ness and strength. This cotton- 
jacketed hose is typical; it folds 
easily without kinking! 


STILL BEST AT BLAZES 


Until 1872, fire hose deteriorated faster 
in storage than when battling blazes. 
Then Hewitt-Robins perfected a hose 
whose tough fabric plies were chemi- 
cally impregnated (or carbolized) against 
mildew and dry rot, mortal enemies of 
conventional hose. 

It was called Maltese Cross® Fire 
Hose. The Maltese Cross made today 
is still unexcelled for long life and un- 
failing performance. No Maltese Cross 
Fire Hose has ever burst at a fire; some 
installations are still in service after 
forty-five years. 

The carbolizing process is a Hewitt- 
Robins “‘first’-—one of many Hewitt- 


HEWITT |: 


ry 


Robins contributions to industrial hose 
life and efficiency. 


Today, among our 1000-plus types of 
natural and synthetic rubber hose, there 
are custom-designed fire hoses for in- 
dustrial, municipal and marine fire pro- 
tection . . . for water, foam, chemical or 
booster service. Whether wrapped, 
jacketed, rubber-covered or molded- 
and-braided, each reflects almost a cen- 
tury of hose-building experience . 
each is right for the job. 

For fire hose . . 
of any kind . 
Hewitt-Robins. 


. for industrial hose 
get in touch with 


+ 
° 
. 
6 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 

ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 

HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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i Machines save us °32,000 a year!" 


-THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK of INDIANAPOLIS 


"We estimate that our six National 
Accounting-Proof Machines save us 
$32,000 a year, repaying their entire 
cost inthe first twelve months. 


"In addition to reducing our expense, 
these modern machines enable us to get 
peak efficiency and give the best serv- 


ice to our customers and correspondents 
at all times. 


"Such improved service and lower oper= 
ating costs are difficult to achieve 
these days. We thank you and your 
organization for the splendid results." 


PRESIDENT 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
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That is what Mr. Frenzel has to say about 
the new Nationals used in his Merchants 
National Bank of Indianapolis. He is also 
Chairman of the Board of The Indiana 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, which also 
uses National equipment. These two “Cross- 
roads of America” banks, with their neigh- 
borhood branches, represent complete and 
modern American banking institutions. 
Shown above are National’s NEW Cen- 
tral Control and Proof Machines, with an 
exclusive combination of time-and-effort- 


saving features that cut bank proof-account- 
ing costs. 

There are National Machines to cut costs 
in every size and type of business. On some 
jobs, they do two-thirds of the work auto- 
matically. They often return their entire 
cost the first year. 

Let the local National representative— 
a trained systems analyst show what you 
can save with a National Accounting Ma- 
chine, Cash Register, or Adding Machine 


adapted to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


is 


National Machines pay for them- 
selves out of the money they save. 
Call your local National Repre- 
sentative for your free copy of 
“How to Save Money on Your 
Accounting” —or write us at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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LOCKHEED F-90 PENETRATION FIGHTER 


PRECISION PLATING SAFEGUARDS VITAL ENGINE 
PARTS OF NEW LOCKHEED HEAVYWEIGHT FIGHTER 


Big, sleek, fast and tough, the new twin-jet Lockheed F-90 is designed 
to range far behind enemy lines. Naturally every measure is taken to 
make it invulnerable to heavy punishment—by enemy or the elements. 
So, Udylite precision plating equipment is used to protect delicate 
engine and control parts from dust, dirt and corrosion. 
This is another instance where, once again, Udylite machines, methods 
and materials are playing an important part in building up America’s 
armed might. Today, as in World War II, Udylite offers equipment 
and supplies to speed metal finishing operations on the tools of war 
as well as the implements of peace. 
Whether your production embraces electroplating, polishing, anodiz- 
ing, blackening or any other metal finishing treatment, your nearby 
Udylite Technical Man can show you many shortcuts to better results 
Udylite Semi-Automatic for highspeed at lower cost. Call him in today or write direct to The Udylite Corpora- 
silver plating of aircraft engine bearings. tion, Detroit 11, Michigan. There’s no obligation. 


Lisi 3 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING .. . Udy ics 


TESTED SOLUTIONS - TAILORED EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING fee} :i te) e-tsle). 





“. . . The agreement on 

ammunition is the biggest 

single advance .. .” 
STANDARDS starts on p. 80 


themselves, all member nations were 
asked to submit production schedules 
and figures. But our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff told the Munitions Board that no 
production figures would be forthcom- 
ing from the U.S. They were afraid it 
would leak to Iron Curtain countries. 
The result is that the other nations got 
their backs up and won’t give out with 
their figures either. 

All this impedes the standardization 
program. The type and quantity of 
arms Europe will produce for NATO 
still has to be settled. 

However, American military men 
can show a little progress. As it stands 
right now, NATO countries have 
reached agreement at least on these 
items: ammunition; acceptable types 
and groupings of fuels and lubricants 
for tactical equipment; packaging re- 
quirements and markings; a 24-volt elec- 
trical system for military vehicles; mili- 
tary requirements for tactical vehicles; 
uniformity of sparkplugs; electrical, ra- 
dar, and electronics equipment; virtual 
adoption of U.S. automotive equip- 
ment; screws and threads. 
¢ A Big Step—The agreement on am- 
munition is the biggest single advance. 
Right now Western nations are stand- 
ardizing with U.S. ammunition calibres. 

Another sign of progress is U.S. 
adoption of the Canberra, light jet 
bomber that Martin now manufactures 
under licensing agreement with the 
British Electric Co. 

* To Be Solved—But the NATO coun- 

tries still have to settle a big issue—the 
question of small arms. The British 
are plumping for their new .280-calibre 
rifle. It weighs only slightly less than 
the American .30-calibre M-1 Garand, 
but it uses a lighter weight ammunition, 
so the foot soldier can carry about twice 
as many rounds. 

The British are enthusiastic. But 
American officers point to Korean ex- 
perience. There, U.S. infantrymen 
turned in the lighter U.S. carbine for 
the older M-1. The lighter carbine 
doesn’t have the range of the standard 
M-1, and battle experience proved that 
the older Garand, though heavier, was 
a much more practical weapon. So the 
U.S. doesn’t take to the British pro- 
posals. 

Last week in Washington, the small 
arms question was referred to the 
NATO standing group. The group 
hasn’t decided yet, but U.S. representa- 
tive Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond of 
Korean fame is sure to hold out for a 
heavier weapon. 
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brighter, |better,| safer... 


elasswvon by Teatoort 


Safety overhead and underfoot, through the 

unusual strength of Truscon “O-T” Open Truss Steel Joists, 
is assured for the Wapakoneta School, Wapakoneta, 
Ohio. These steel joisis feature great rigidity without 
excessive weight, through integral welding of 

wide, tee-shaped top and bottom chords and a strong, round 
continuous web member. Simple to install—each joist 

is place-marked. Fire resistance is high. 


Wapakoneta School students are assured an ample quantity 
and quality of free sunlight through the use of 

Truscon Architectural Projected Steel Windows. These 
units also make the greatest use of nature’s 

life-giving fresh air through controlled ventilation. 


Strong, Strong & Strong, Lima, Ohio, Architects. 
John A. Johnson & Sons, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, Contractors. 


Discuss your building needs and Truscon Steel 

Building Products with your architect, engineer, building 
contractor or local building supply dealer. 

Write for illustrated literature showing entire line of 
Truscon Steel Building Products for permanent 
construction in the industrial, commercial, institutional 
and residential fields. 


TRUSCON® STEEL COMPANY 


roeweeroun tomo Setar ste rece tert 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation p..04, . Rei borer ~toy 4 ror Phere Steel o 
Bank Vault Reinforcing + Radio Towers + Bridge Floors. 
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Executive Training... 
... created and filled these jobs 


..- filled these regular jobs 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


MANAGER 


ASSISTANT 
MANAGER 





: 


... created these jobs, still unfilled 
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UP-TO-DATE PERSONNEL CHARTS like this one keep Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) executives posted on how well they are . . 


Bringing Up Tomorrow's Brass Hats 


Who’s going to step into top man- 
agement’s shoes five years or 10 years 
from now? 

That’s a question more and more 
companies are facing up to. : 

Their concern shows up in a num- 
ber of ways: 

e Developing executives has be- 
come a staff function in many com- 
panies, either separately or as part of 
personnel work. 

e Universities have added general 
management courses, giving degrees for 
undergraduate work, setting up ad- 
vanced management courses for men 
already on the way up. Most such 
courses are quickly oversubscribed. 

e Companies themselves have 
banded together for classes for junior 
executives, such as those that are now 
sponsored by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Racine, Wis. (BW-—Jan. 6'51, 
p78). 

e Management conferences on the 
subject are a dime a dozen these days. 

One such conference was held this 
week in New York. Several hundred ex- 
ecutives at the fall conference of the 
Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement heard about the latest tech- 
niques. 

Among the speakers: Clarence B. 
Caldwell, director of Sears, Roebuck 
personnel and employee. relations, and 
George B. Corless, Standard Oil Co. 
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(N. J.) adviser on executive develop- 
ment. Both men head long-range man- 
agement training programs that have 
served as models for a lot of other com- 
panies (chart). 
¢ Plenty to Learn—Only a few of these 
companies agree on methods, and most 
admit there’s plenty still to be found 
out. Right now there is a lot of dis- 
agreement on what needs to be done 
and how to do it—especially in selection 
and training. 

Two things they'll all agree on, 
though, are these: 

e An executive development pro- 
gram has to have the constant atten- 
tion and backing of top management. 
It can’t be done by assigning the job 
to an underling and then forgetting it. 
Middle management has to be prodded 
into spending more time at keeping 
potential executives coming along. 

e Some kind of management train- 
ing is becoming more and more neces- 
sary. 

e Need Grows—One of the biggest rea- 
sons for this need is current industrial 
expansion. New plants can be a fine 
training ground for new staffs, but only 
if the men are picked and coached in 
some orderly way. 

Other reasons for the need go much 
deeper. 

Through the 30’s, management per- 
sonnel was easy to get. Jobs were 


scarce; companies could pick and choose 
from among experienced men. Besides 
that, few companies had the extra cash 
(or top executives the extra time) to 
spend on long-range training. Advance- 
ment was slow, dampening chances of 
varied on-the-job experience. 

Then came World War II—again no 
time for training programs. Between de- 
pression and war, it added up to a gap 
of about 15 years in the supply of 
younger executives. 

Now there’s a premium on brains. 
The supply of experienced men won't 
go around. To top it off, a lot of top 
management men are. nearing retire- 
ment age. That leaves holes to fill all 
the way down the line. 

As a result, companies are scurrying 
around to find quick answers on set- 
ting up an executive development 
system. 

Most companies want to know: (1) 
where to start; (2) how to pick future 
top executives; and (3) what training 
is the best. 


1. Management Inventory 


The answer to the first question is 
probably the easiest. Most companies 
start by taking a look at themselves, 
studying what their executive potential 
is, what it will be in five or 10 years. 
Some companies call in management 
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SEEMS THAT EVEN THE FisH PREFER A MYLOW ner 


Fishermen first turned to nylon nets 
because nylon’s strength and resistance 
to rot promised to make them last much 
longer. Then, like so many users of this 
Du Pont fiber, they discovered there 
was more than one good reason for pre- 
ferring nylon. Fishermen reported that 
their nylon gill nets were catching three 
to twelve times as many fish as the same 
size ordinary nets. 

Nobody has been able to tell just why 
nylon nets bring in a bigger haul. May- 
be fish are attracted by nylon’s glitter. 
Or perhaps a nylon net looks or smells 
less like a net to fish. 

Besides catching more fish, nylon nets 
have proved their economy through 
easy care and long wear. They stand up 
to abrasion from being hauled over the 
side of a boat. And nylon nets are light 
... need no drying .. . stow more com- 


pactly than ordinary nets. 

Nylon resists decay from sea water 
and marine organisms. It withstands 
deterioration from oils, alkalies, mildew 
and mold. 

Nylon’s many virtues are valuable in 
innumerable other jobs. In heavy rope 
or fine sewing thread, for example, ny- 
lon’s strength and resiliency permit 
the making of a stronger, yet lighter, 
product. Perhaps nylon has the some- 
thing extra to help you make a new or 


NYLON 

ACELE* acetate rayon 
ORLON* acrylic fiber 
VISCOSE RAYON 
DACRON* polyester fiber 


AES. U5. pat. Ort 


*pu PONT 
TRADE MARKS 


better product—or to improve a pro- 
duction process. 


NEW BOOKLET: “‘Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
vou how businessmen are using nylon in 
industry today, Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Nylon Division 104, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


.DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGh CHEMISTRY 


for fibers today... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 
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with 3 high-speed 7OURNAPULLS 


To assure steady operations for 
peak steel-production, United States 
Steel Co., brought in 3 high-speed, 
rubber -tired C Tournapulls ta 


stockpile. mine-run and washed coal. 


at their Clairton, Pa. mill. 


The 3 “C’s”, on rental from @ 


Pittsburgh contractor, were de- 
livered to mill site and started 
stockpiling without delay. Here's 
what they accomplished in a typical 
day. In both good and bad weather, 
“C's” teamed up and stockpiled 
3693 tons, hauling 217 loads per 
day, based on automatic count by 
electric load counter. 


Reduces fire hazard 


Big low-pressure 21.00 x 25 tires 
rolled easily over the coal without 
rutting in. These two-foot wide 
rubber tires give excellent com- 
paction to reduce possibility of 


TASKS 


combustion and also 


spontaneous 
effectively seal against water and air ‘ 


decreasing BTU value. 


Makes self-powered moves 


Ready to work anywhere, Tourna- 
pulls can always be transferred 
with operator to other plant utility 
assignments. 


rented with or without operator. 
Tournapulls are self-powered . . . 
require no flatheds for shipment 
+. - can be 5 miles away in as 
little as 10 to 15 minutes. When 
you buy mobile LeTourneau Tour- 
napulls or Tournadozers, you eli- 
minate expensive fixed structures 
such as overhead bridges, belt con- 
veyors . . . have complete flexi- 
bility to expand, shrink or abandon 
storage areas anywhere on your 
property whenever advisable. 


If you have coal stockpiling or 
other materials handling problems, 
it will pay you to contact your 
LeTourneau Distributor. He'll offer 
you helpful advice without obliga- 


r.c. LeTOURNEAU, inc., 


Peoria, Illinois 





“ .. several ‘crown princes’ 

are listed beside each man- 

agement spot...” 
TOMORROW'S BRASS starts on p. 86 


consultants, ask them to interview and 
evaluate personnel. 

e Self-Analysis—At Radio Corp. of 
America, the inventory wound up as an 
organization chart with each manage- 
ment man evaluated and tagged. 

Detroit Edison Co. started a man- 
agement development program two 
years ago. Each department is respon- 
sible for judging its executive talent. 
The department head reports to a 
review board, which makes him defend 
his appraisal. (The system also gives 
the review board a good idea of depart- 
ment heads.) 
¢ Pioneer—Sears, Roebuck has one of 
the oldest management inventory Sys- 
tems. It was started in the 1930's, 
though it wasn’t completely refined un- 
til the 1940's. 

Today Sears has an elaborate, de- 
tailed card file on 5,000 employees, 
called a reserve group. The majority of 
this group are slated for jobs up to 
store management level. About 500 
are in the senior reserve group. They'll 
be tapped for higher management posts, 
such as mail-order general managers, 
group managers, and Chicago staff jobs. 

Once a man is put in the reserve 
group, he has started up the ladder. 
Sears officials say it can lead right to the 
top. (Of course, once a man hits the 
limit of his own ability, he loses his 
reserve status.) 
¢ Jersey Plan—Jersey Standard’s execu- 
tive development started with an “ideal” 
organization chart—what each of its 
divisions and companies would like to 
be in the future. This involved long- 
range estimates of executive needs and 
a breakdown of the jobs that would 
have to be filled. The personnel depart- 
ment then made an inventory of cur- 
rent management talent. It set up a 
replacement chart for every position, 
listed several “crown princes” beside 
each incumbent. 


Picking Future Brass 


Lining up future management ma- 
terial raises a big question: What is 
management material? The answer boils 
down to judgment--and every business- 
man has his own ideas. More than ever 
before, though, management is trying— 
rightly or wrongly—to find formal sys- 
tems of management selection. 
¢ Measuring Talent—Many have 
turned to psychologists for help. Schools 
and social researchers all over the coun- 
try are hunting for the answer to what 
makes an executive tick. If they know 
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MONEY BACK! 


If you don’t agree 100% that Sylvania 
Fluorescent Tubes are the Finest you've 
ever used! 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 
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[THE AMERICAN WELDING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN 


380 DIETZ ROAD . 


Send prints, specifications, 
quantities for prompt 
quotation . . . May we 
send you our illustrated 
catalog? 
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DO YOU REMEMBER THE NIGHTMARES OF 1941? 


Materials in short supply . 
production bottlenecks everywhere. 


. inadequate labor .. . 
Do you remember how PRODUC- TROL 


unbalanced machine loads . 


brought order out of chaos in over 10,000 defense plants throughout the nation? 


Prevent 1941 Nightmares in 1951! 
Now, as then, ORDER CONTROL through Produc-Trol Control Boards is the sure 


and simple remedy for your production nightmares . . 
. control of Tooling Orders . . . 


. control of Engineering Orders . 

Manufacturing Orders . . . control of 
Orders for Parts for Assembly. No man- 
ufacturing set-up is too complicated for 
PRODUC-TROL to handle. 
Write today for your copy of “How 
to Improve Your Order Control” .. . 
an eight-page, illustrated brochure 
that we want you to have with our 
compliments. 


90 


. control of Purchase Orders 
control of 
ee Se Sk nies Se nenieenenres 
| Wassell Organization Inc. I 
Westport 3, Conn. 

Without obligation I would like brochure 
“How to Improve Your Order Control.” 
NAME 


POSITION 


(Please attach to, or write on, 
your business lewerhead ) 
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that, they figure they can pick out men 
who will measure up. 

Among the leaders in the field is ; the 
University of Chicago. It helped Sears, 
Roebuck establish a series of tests at 
the upper levels of management. Years 
of research, including trial runs on suc- 
cessful executives to validate the tests, 
finally convinced the company it could 
use psychology examinations effectively. 

By the end of last year, Sears’ stand- 
ard battery of executive tests (six in all) 
had been given to 10,000 management 
people. Now anybody put on the re- 
serve lists has to take the tests, with 
results noted on his personnel record. 

There are other systems. One is an 
outgrowth of clinical studies at Harvard 
University. It is used by Social Re- 
search, Inc., headed by Dr. Burleigh B. 
Gardner. The staff has developed a 
series of 10 pictures. From what a per- 
son writes about these pictures, Dr. 
Gardner claims he can give a fair esti- 
mate of (1) whether a man is of execu- 
tive caliber and (2) how far he can be 
expected to rise in management. 
¢ Judgment Still Rules—Not all com- 
panies agree that psychologists have the 
whole answer on selection. Sears itself 
still depends primarily on the judgment 
of its personnel people; the tests are 
used only to confirm (or deny) personal 
judgments. 

Dr. Gardner says this: “Any testing 
program that doesn’t follow through 
with a plan for trying to correct weak- 
nesses in those examined is useless. 
That’s one of the main uses of per- 
sonality testing.” 

Jersey Standard’s criticism goes fur- 
ther than that. Frank W. Pierce, a 
company director, told the California 
Institute of Technology this year: “Our 
experience has been that there is not 
yet any good substitute for trial and 
error.” His company depends mainly 
on observation of younger management 
men by their superiors. (Supervisory 
tests have been developed by one Jer- 
sev Standard plant, but so far it isn’t 
accepted practice for the company.) 


What Kind of Training? 


Worker and first-line supervisory 
training has been widely used in in- 
dustry for years. During World War 
II, it got*a special boost. You can 
group workmen or foremen in class- 
rooms, expect a high return from the 
time spent. That’s because you :are 
teaching techniques, a set of rules, or 
a system. You're not trying to teach 
them to think. 

Actually, that’s what executive train- 
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Opes of the most difficult products 
to package properly is coffee. The 
trick is to keep flavor-stealing oxygen 
from getting in, while permitting 
carbon dioxide to get out. 

The answer is the PLIOFILM lined 


bag you see here—now being used 
successfully by many coffee roasters. 


For PLIOFILM allows the bag to 

breathe. By keeping air out, by let- 

ting CO, escape, PLIOFILM preserves 
coffee taste and aroma far longer. In fact, with the supply 
of tin getting shorter, it is an excellent and economical 
replacement for vacuum tin packaging. 


Is your product one that might benefit from such air- 


. protection? Could it use the many advantages found in 
10 if ng ) PLIOFILM? 


PLIOFILM is air-moisture-liquid-proof —seals wanted mois- 
ture in, unwanted moisture out. It has dimensional sta- 


fi bility, doesn't pucker or shrink. It is hard to tear, split or 

etter CO ee puncture —won't shatter or run. Because it is so strong 
and durable, it eliminates repackaging, gives lasting pro- 
tection. Its gleaming transparency flatters any product, 
speeds inspection and sales. 

PLIOFILM is adaptable to all types of machine packaging. It 
also heat-seals readily with hand tools in 
packaging at store level. 

Want to hear more? Fill out the coupon be- 
low and we’ll mail you—free of charge—a 
copy of ‘‘Plain Facts About PLIOFILM’’—a 
booklet that tells you all you want to know 
about this moistureproof, transparent film. 


Pliofilm, @ rabber hydrochloride— 
T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


3-WAY PROTECTION 
AGAINST AR, 
_ MOISTURE, LIQUIDS 


heourvesl PACKAGING ALM 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT., AKRON 16, OHIO 
Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts About PLIOFILM.” 


Name 
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Address. 





City and State 








This is a Twin Disc Friction Power Take-Off, a 
husky that you find putting as much as 650 hp 
to work in heavy construction machinery. It's 
just one type of unit manufactured by the 
Twin Disc, biggest supplier of all in the 
industrial clutch field. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 


BRANCHES: CLEVELAND © DALLAS + DETROIT «+ LOS ANGELES + NEWARK - 
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MEW ORLEANS + SEATTLE + TULSA 





“.. You teach workmen how 
to do, executives how to 
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ing has to do. And it’s where many 
companies fall flat on their faces. ‘That's 
because decision-making is usually 
centralized in a handful of top execu- 
tives. Under them, management just 
carries out orders. Their training pro- 
grams do nothing much but teach an 
ingrained system. 

¢ Sears Again—Probably the key to 
Sears’ success is its decentralized man- 
agement. There are only three levels 
of management between the president 
and the store managers. Sears’ organ- 
izational structure is “flat”—major re- 
sponsibility starts at the store manager 
level. By the time a Sears man is ready 
for the senior reserve group, he is accus- 
tomed to making decisions—and mis- 
takes. 

For Sears, job rotation plays the 
most important part in upgrading man- 
agement people. It’s a big enough out- 
fit to do that. In a way, the company 
is one vast school for future Sears 
leaders. 
¢ How Jersey Does It—Jersey Standard 
is the same way. But it also figures 
apprenticeship methods depend on 
good supervisors—and in setting up a 
new program you don’t always have 
enough of them. So it adds to job 
rotation (1) by creating “assistant to” 
positions as training jobs; (2) by mak- 
ing temporary promotions during vaca- 
tion periods; (3) by filling job vacancies 
quickly with trainees. 

On top of this are observation tours 
for trainees; 15- to 20-man classes in 
management principles and company 
operations; visits to department com- 
mittee meetings by groups of two or 
three men; attendance at advanced 
management courses at Harvard Uni- 
versity (BW —Dec.30’50,p36) and the 
Universities of Pittsburgh, Western 
Ontario, and Toronto. 
¢ For Smaller Companies—Training as 
broad-scale as that of Sears and Jersey 
Standard is obviously too big a load for 
many companies to carry. In a small 
company, job rotation, for instance, 
isn’t feasible. And the experience 
gained can be pretty narrow. 

One solution is seminars conducted 
by schools and by organizations like 
the Amcrican Management Association, 
which recently opened a course in gen- 
eral management at its new Manage- 
ment Center (BW —Oct.13’51,p98). 

There’s also a trend toward individ- 
ual training. Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
management consultants, say some 
companies now make each executive 
responsible for his own training. They 
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The Better Quality — 
in CRANE VALVES 


helps keep your costs down 


CRANE CO. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING - HEATING 
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you can’t afford to sell 
out of this price range... 


The Defense Housing Act of 1951 Benefits 
Builders in the $7,000 to $12,000 Price Range ! 


GUNNISON HOMES, Inc. also benefits builders in this bracket 
» « » manufacturing high quality homes to sell at a moderate 
cost! GUNNISON HOMES are of a quality found only in higher 
priced homes—yet are designed to sell to the mass market! 
Gunnison offers a wide variety of models, floor plans and 
elevations! Investigate the possibility of including 
GUNNISON HOMES in your building program! For more 
complete information, write Dept. W30, GUNNISON HOMES, Inc. 
New Albany, Indiana. 
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provide him with reading material and 
a chance to talk to executives above 
him, then make periodic checks on him. 
Some even have each man set up his 
own timetable for progress and ask him 
to keep a record of it. 

Armstrong Cork Co. makes it more 
formal than that. When a change is 
due, the personnel department lays out 
a training schedule for the individual 
who will get the job. It is designed to 
fit that person’s own needs. 
¢ Other Methods—Here’s what a few 
other companies are doing: 

e Air Reduction Co. uses a con- 
ference technique, with president John 
A. Hill usually leading the discussions. 
So far, about 200 management men in 
New York, 76 in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Kansas City, and 50 in Jersey City 
have participated in Airco’s “review 
groups.” It’s all under the guidance 
of a management development depart- 
ment. 

¢ Cargill, Inc., among _ others 
studied by Harvard University, uses the 
case-study method. Those selected for 
training get a week’s break from their 
jobs for a series of conferences at Still- 
water, Minn. The Harvard Business 
Review found variations of this method 
used by Johnson & Johnson, Standard 
Oil of Indiana, J. D. Woods, and the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

¢ Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co. of 
Houston calls a session each Saturday 
morning of about 18 or 20 department 
heads. Subjects are theories of man- 
agement—what an executive does and 
how he does it—plus special cases using 
Williamson-Dickie as a guinea pig. 

¢ Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. uses 
a committee of consultation. It’s made 
up of 10 men who have taken special 
courses at Harvard and Pittsburgh. 
Actual J&L problems are handed to 
them by a vice-president. The group 
jointly recommends a solution. Mem- 
bers are being rotated as more men 
finish outside courses. 

¢ Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York picks 10 or 15 employees each 
year for 12 months of formal courses, 
seminars, special work assignments, on- 
the-job training. They are promotable 
after that. Junior officers (division 
heads or chief staff assistants) get a 
two-year course, including service on 
a junior council. They sit in on meet- 
ings of top management, are rotated 
through departments. For senior off- 
cers, the top executive runs a training 
course of his own to broaden their 
knowledge of the company operations. 
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concrete or steel in seconds! 


NEW CARTRIDGE-POWERED 





MODEL 450 


REMINGTON 


STUD DRIVER 


Sets fastening studs up to 100 times faster than con- 
ventional methods...needs no outside power source 


You can speed construction and maintenance fastening jobs and 
cut costs with the amazing new Remington Stud Driver. This 
simple tool attaches steel or wood pieces and fittings to concrete 
or steel . . . easily sets as high as 5 fastening studs in a minute. 
No outside power source or other equipment needed. It’s com- 
pact, rugged, safe. Test-proved to be the world’s finest fastening 
system, the Model 450 Remington Stud Driver is made by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., America’s oldest and foremost 
sporting arms manufacturer. For detailed information and the 
name of your nearest distributor, fill out and mail the coupon 
below. There may be slight initial delays on delivery until 
production and distribution catch up with demand. 


LOOK AT THESE EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 





Hand-assemble stud and power cartridge, 
load as unit in easy-to-open Stud Driver, 
close. 


Press loaded Stud Driver firmiy against ) 
working surface, depress safety button, 
pull trigger. 


Explosive charge imbeds stud solidly. 
Open Stud Driver with twist of the wrist, 
eject empty shell, load again. Whole 
iob takes seconds! 


Speeds all these jobs . . . and many more 


tures to concrete. 


5. Attaching conduit and panel 
boxes fo steel and masonry, 


¥.Hanging steel sash and door 
bucks to concrete and brick. 

2. Anchoring wood plates to con- 
crete floors and ceilings for setting 


COMPACT AND PORTABLE — Weighs 
only 54 pounds, ideal for scaffold, 
ladder, overhead work, inaccessi- 
ble places. Comfortable to use in 
any position. 


speep—One man can set up to 5 
studs per minute, as much as 100 
times faster than other methods. 
Sets stud at whatever depth is re- 
quired up to 2%4 inches, depend- 
ing on material. 

ELIMINATES INVESTMENT IN OUTSIDE 
POWER —Self-powered. Especially 
useful in isolated places. 


TRIPLE SAFE— Plainly visible red dot 
indicator shows when it’s cocked; 
safety must be depressed before 
and during squeezing of main trig- 
ger; permanently attached safety 
shield must be compressed against 
work before Stud Driver will op- 


erate. Trigger can’t be acciden- 
tally tripped. Slight recoil. Low 
noise level. 


WIDE VARIETY OF STUDS are avail- 
able for every fastening job. Gen- 
uine Remington studs are trade- 
marked for user’s protection. Pull- 
out resistance as high as two tons 
in good concrete, depending on 
stud used. Cartridges are available 
in 5 power loads covering prac- 
tically all fastening needs. 


UNIQUE, FAST ASSEMBLY OF STUD AND 
CARTRIOGE— Tough plastic heel cap 
permits lightning assembly of any 
cartridge with any stud, identifies 
power load, protects head and 
thread of stud during driving. 


PRICE for Model 450 Remington 
Stud Driver complete in rugged 
steel carrying case—only $119.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





partitions. 

3. Fastening wood furring strips to 
concrete for attachment of metal 
lath, 

4. Anchoring suspended ceilings, 
sprinkler systems and lighting fix- 


6. Anchoring light machinery to con- 
crete pads. 

7.Erection of signs, awnings and 
venetian blinds on steel or masonry. 
8. Hanging radiator housings to con- 
crete or brick. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Industrial Tool Division 
930 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
I am interested in obtaining detailed information on the 
Model 450 Remington Stud Driver. 
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“Jf It’s Remington—It’s Right!’ 
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WHY 
DOESN’T 
ee 
APART? 


Magnaflux plays an important part 
in building safety into jet engines. 
With every part a critical part, it is 
essential that cracks and flaws be 
discovered at time of production 
and throughout maintenance, no 
matter how minute or well hidden. 

That's why all jet engine manufac- 
turers use Magnaflux to find hidden 
defects in metals—to show up cracks 
too small for the human eye to see. 
Magnaflux makes invisible cracks 
instantly visible, even when below 
the surface, in the making and 
maintenance of many products—from 
automobiles to locomotives, from 
sewing machines to sleeping cars! 

Magnaflux is low in cost, non- 
destructive—and so fast that it 
performs at production line speeds! 
... For detailed information write 
for literature—how Magnaflux saves 
money and lives, described on re- 
quest without obligation. 


MAGNAFLUX 


“ 
A 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


5906 Northwest Hwy. e Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York ¢ Dallas * Detroit * Cleveland « Los Angeles 


% 
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Graduation Year at Revere 


Automatic retirement plan will take its first bite off the 
top, as copper company's board chairman, C. D. Dallas, is 
replaced by president James J. Russell. . 


At Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., top 
management has a name for 1952. The 
call it: “The vear of the first graduating 
class.” 

That’s when the company’s pension- 
retirement plan (installed in 1947) takes 
its first big bite out of management 
personnel. Under the rules, all men 
who were 60 or over in 1947 were 
scheduled to retire automatically (1) 
when they reached 70 or, (2) on Sept. 
1, 1952, whichever date comes first. 
Hence the “graduating” tag put on next 
year. 
¢ Top First—This week the system be- 
gan to take effect right at the top—the 
chairman of the board. For the first 
time since 1928, when Revere was 
formed by an amalgamation of six big 
copper and brass companies, it will be 
doing without the services of Charles 
Donald Dallas. He retired Nov. 1 at the 

~age of 70. 

In his place, directors elected James 
J. Russell (cover) who becomes chief 
executive officer. Russell has been pres- 
ident under Dallas since 1947. 

James M. Kennedy, vice-president in 
charge of the Rome (N. Y.) Mfg. Co. 
division, moves into the presidency. 

The retirement system at Revere is 

just one of the reasons why Russell 
figures management development is 
probably the most important part of 
the job he has cut out for him. Like a 
lot of other companies (page 86), Re- 
vere has a formal system of manage- 
ment replacement. Its aim: to have 
every key post backstopped with a de- 
tailed “succession chart” in each divi- 
sion and at headquarters. 
e Merger—When you look at Revere’s 
growth, it is easy to see why that is 
necessary. The company was organized 
23 years ago when Dallas merged his 
own business (Dallas Brass & Copper 
Co., Chicago) with five others to be- 
come the second-biggest fabricator in 
the field. At first, the company was 
called Republic Brass Corp. A_ year 
later it took its present name, tracing 
ancestry back to Paul Revere. (One of 
the merged companies was an off-shoot 
of the Revolutionary War hero’s orig- 
inal copper company, formed in 1801.) 
Today a great grandson of Paul Re- 
vere is a member of Revere’s board. 

At the time of the merger, sales were 
$61-million. They dropped to $12-mil- 
lion in the depression, since then have 
risen steadily. Last year volume hit 
$175-million; for the first six months 
of 1951 it stood at $99-million. 


Top management has been made up , 

largely of executives involved in_ the 
1928 merger. That applies to both 
Russell and Kennedy. 
e No Change—Russell likes to recall 
that he has never worked anywhere ex- 
cept Revere and the Rome Copper & 
Brass Co., one of the merged firms, 
where he got his first job in 1904. With 
his own rise to the top in mind, Rus- 
sell keeps a sharp eye on each new 
voung man that Revere hires. Maybe 
he, too, will fit into Revere manage- 
ment continuity. 

Russell worked on the production 
line for Rome (everywhere except in 
the casting shop; he was too light for 
that work), then moved into a number 
of office jobs, and by after-hours train- 
ing (provided by the company) finally 
became treasurer. When Revere was 
organized, he moved over to the same 
post. 

Kennedy’s career pretty much paral- 
lels Russell’s. He started out with Dal- 
las Brass & Copper Co. in 1925, became 
Dallas division treasurer in 1929, and 
later headed the Rome Mfg. division. 
¢ From Within—Other big companies 
can tell the same kind of management 
story. Many of their present execu- 
tives are carryovers from mergers. In 
the past few years, that source of talent 
has been drying up. That is why “‘pro- 
motion-from-within” is now a business 
“must’” for most companies. 

Revere has been practicing it for 
vears, but it is only in the last 10 or 
15 that the plan has been put on a 
formal basis. The groundwork was laid 
when the company developed aptitude 
tests (working with Syracuse University) 
for production line employees. Later it 
carried that a step further to test pos- 
sible candidates for higher-level jobs by 
special examinations. 

Succession charts of all key men in 
every office and mill are updated peri- 
odically. 

College trainees are watched closely. 
Says Russell: “Right now I have my 
eye on one of these bright kids. He'll 
probably be treasurer in 12 years.” 
¢ Spreading Out—Revere’s need for a 
steady flow of top-flight executives is 
likely to increase. That’s because the 
company is diversifying. A few years 
ago, it branched out into aluminum 
fabrication: Today it ranks third in that 
field. In 1938, under Kennedy’s direc- 
tion, Revere moved in another direction 
altogether—a finished pots-and-pan line 
of stainless steel copper-clad bottoms. 
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N&W Facilities at 
the PORT OF NORFOLK 


are among the finest in the world. 





If you ship or receive foreign, coastal or inter- 
coastal freight, it will pay you to investigate the 
“N&W Via Norfolk” way. Rails direct to shipside 
eliminate expensive lighterage and delay. The 
year-round ice-free Port of Norfolk on Hampton 
Roads is ideally located for shipping to and from | 
the West and mid-West, with cotinections to the 
North and South. Overland rate differentials are 
favorable — in some cases saving shippers as much 
as 4c per 100 pounds. 

Handling equipment, including giant gantry 
cranes, is modern and mechanized. Five modern 











piers and adjoining warehouses — provide 2 
million square feet of clean floor space, and berth- 
ing for any type vessel, any type cargo. Sailings are 
regular. There is plenty of skilled manpower 
available. P/us modern fumigation plant, oil and 
other liquid handling facilities, coal piers capable 
of handling 114 million tons per month, 750,000- 
bushel grain elevator, and supporting yards with 
capacity of thousands of cars. 

For smooth shipping and overall dollars-and- 
cents economy, investigate the “NGW Via Norfolk” 
way. WHEN YOU SAY “N&W” YOU’RE RIGHT! 
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Reproduced by permission © 1948 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
“Charles! Pratt & Whitney have alerted Theodora!” 


Household Help Disappears 


lraditionally, one of the rewards of 
getting ahead in business has been that 
you got into the bracket that didn’t 
have to do its own housework. Since 
1940, this hasn’t been true. And it 
looks as though it will never be true 
again. Domestic help is rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. Even when the defense 
employment boom = slackens, things 
won't get much better; the trend has 
been under wav for vears. 

If it is any comfort to the business- 
man helping his wife with the dishes, 
he is not the only one feeling the ef- 
fects. There are some fairly broad 
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economic consequences. For example: 

¢ Demand for _ servant-replacing 
gadgets like washing machines and au- 
tomatic cookers has shot up. 

¢ Big houses, which need a crew 
of servants, are being abandoned for 
apartments and smaller, mechanized 
homes. 

¢ Employment agencies spcecializ- 
ing in domestic help are folding up 
right and left. 

¢ A lot of cities now have com- 
panies that do house cleaning or jani- 
torial work on a contract basis. 

¢ People are not giving big parties 


at home so much any more, and many 
families eat two or three meals out 
every week. This has spelled more 
business for restaurants at eae clubs. 
¢ The Story—The decline and fall of 
domestic help began quite a while be- 
fore 1940, though it was only then that 
the effects really started to tell. Way 
back, you could get an immigrant girl 
for $2 a week plus whatever room and 
board you chose to supply. The girl 
wouldn’t gripe; it was probably the best 
living she had ever had, and there was 
nowhere else for her to go anyway. But 
when the government slapped a quota 
on immigration in the early 20's, the 
cost of domestic labor began to go up. 
At the same time, industrial and com- 
mercial prejudices against immigrants 
and Negroes were wearing down. The 
depression, though, made jobs scarce 
enough so that there was still no lack 
of help. 

Then came the war, and that really 
cinched it. High-paving defense jobs 
were open to evervbody. For the first 
time, homes were competing with in- 
dustry in the matter of wages. And the 
homes lost. Butlers and maids streamed 
to the factories in droves. And once 
they got a taste of it, thev staved. 

Now, the current defense setup is 
draining off what few workers were left. 
The squeeze actually operates in two 
directions: More housewives take on 
factory work, thus increasing the de- 
mand for home help; and more home 
help goes to the factories, thus decreas- 
ing the supply. The situation is worse 
today than it was during the war. 
¢ Wages—In the ten vears since 1941, 
wages have almost doubled as house- 
holders frantically tried to hang on to 
their help. In Atlanta, Georgia, where 
most labor is colored and compara- 
tively cheap, the average amount a 
cleaning woman got for a day’s work in 
1941 was $2.50. Now it is $4, plus car- 
fare and lunch and a lot of other new 
concessions. In Chicago the rate shot 
up to $7, as against $6 last fall and 
$4 in 1940. 

The situation is even worse with full- 
time live-in help. In St. Louis a live-in 
couple was happy before the war with 
$150 a month plus shabby room and 
second-rate board. Now they won't 
work for less than $300, plus a televi- 
sion set, weekends off, use of your car, 
and a big package of other inducements. 
The rate for a live-in maid in San Fran- 
cisco was $100 before the war. Now— 
if you can find one—vou have to pay 
her $170. Some are getting as high as 
$225. 

e Nationwide Strike—Even if you are 
prepared to pay these wages, your next 
problem is to find someone to pay them 
to. The shortage of domestic help is 
so acute that household employment 
agencies are going out of business. 
Down in Richmond, Virginia, they 
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The LEVOLIER lighting switch ratchet is 
molded of Plaskon Alkyd by Tietz & Baur 
Plastics, Inc., Melrose Park, Hinois. 


one-ttiolded piece 


-_ 


a replaces two: 
_ £3 


McGill Manufacturing Company changed to Plaskon Alkyd Molding 


Compound for contact ratchets in its Levolier Switches — with these 





surprising results: One molded piece replaced two — no assembly was 
required! And the exceptional arc-resisting and non-tracking electrical 
properties of molded Plaskon Alkyd produced a better performing, 
longer-lasting one-piece ratchet. The most popular type Levolier 
switch using this ratchet is backed by an unconditional guarantee. It 
passes Underwriters’ tests of a minimum of 24,000 operations carrying 


maximum electrical load and 100 operations carrying 50% overload! 


Many other inherent properties of Plaskon Alkyd are helping to 
improve a constantly increasing variety of products. And faster 
production is achieved at lower cost in practically every application— 
thanks to the high-speed of compression molding with this amazing 


thermosetting plastic which cures in seconds instead of minutes. 


Let us send you data on all of the desirable properties 
of Plaskon Alkyd — and the -omplete explanation of 
why many electrical insulati parts can be compres- 


sion molded faster at less cost with Plaskon Alkyd. 


PLASKON DIVISION . ussty- owens-ForD GLASS COMPANY 
2119 Sylvan Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio 

In Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Rochester 

Manufacturers of Molding Compounds, Resin Glues, Coating Resins 
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HOW THEY KEEP POWER BEHIND THE PUNCH 


Modern submarines think and fight the Navy turned to outside sources 
through a complex electrical wiring of supply — via Graybar. 
system. First, Graybar found suppliers who 

To keep under-sea “nerves” tuned were competent to make the many 
to peak efficiency, the Navy base at different types of components re- 
Portsmouth, N. H. carries out acon- quired. Then, Graybar combined the 
tinuing program for the development _ skills of several of its other suppliers 
and manufacture of new and more to make up and deliver the complete 
reliable electrical assemblies. assemblies. 

Under a normal refitting schedule, As a result, the Navy met its recon- 
Portsmouth’s production facilities version schedule and Graybar once 
can keep pace with demand. But again proved its ability to deliver 
when output had to be boosted fast, the goods. 


@ If you, too, need a source for It also pays to call your near-by 
component parts or finishedassem- Graybar office for other electrical 
blies, you'll find it helpful to con- needs. Subject to defense regula- 
tact your local Graybar Repre- tions, you can get — on a single 
sentative. His wide knowledge of order — materials and supplies 
electrical products plus intimate for industry, transportation, power 
Graybar relationships with more transmission, communication, or 
than 200 of the nation’s leading construction. Experienced Graybar 
electrical manufacturers can al- Specialists in all of these fields are 
most always provide a practical always glad to provide hard-to-get 
solution to procurement problems. _ technical advice, 


Send for this informative booklet 


This 26-page booklet gives actual case-history accounts of Graybar’s 
extra service to manufacturers . . . explains how Graybar procure- 
ment facilities can aid you in obtaining anything electrical. Write 
today for your copy. Graybar Electric Company, Inc., Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 135-201 
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were filling about half the requests for 
help in 1950; now it’s down to one- 
fourth. The State Employment Service 
in Chicago ended September with 1,741 
unfilled openings. And for the turn-of- 
the-screw department, a woman in 
Grafton, Mass., had to close down her 
own employment agency and go to the 
state agency to get a job. In Rochester, 
N. Y., they call it “the greatest strike 
in history.” 

The original type of servant, the but- 

ler or housekeeper who stayed with the 
family and was more or less skilled at 
his trade, is just about prehistoric. Even 
offers of $60 a week, plus room and 
board, won’t lure them. One of the 
few butlers in captivity is kept by the 
California State Employment Service at 
San Matco, California. He’s the only 
one they know of, and he makes so 
much money on one-night jobs that 
he isn’t interested in a live-in proposi- 
tion. There’s said to be one in St. Louis, 
too, but no one has seen him for some 
time. An agency there has had a re- 
quest lying around for wecks. 
e Why? ~The plain fact is, people just 
don’t want domestic jobs. No young 
people are going into the work; all that’s 
left is a diminishing pool of old-timers. 
This might be hard to understand, es- 
pecially when you figure that a butler 
making $50 a week plus his keep could 
prob: bly clear more than a factory 
worker. But there are other reasons why 
housework is unpopular. 

First, industry today offers a lot of 
extra benefits that the home can’t. You 
get hospitalization, cost-of-living wage 
adjustments, vacations with pay. 

Second—and more important—you 
are not a “‘servant.” 

This is such a sore spot that one 
employment agency in Cincinnati 
makes it a point never to use the word 
“servant.” People today don’t like work- 
ing in somebody else’s home. The job 
simply doesn’t carry enough prestige 
¢ Stopgap—As a result of this, a good 
percentage of domestic workers these 
days look on the work as merely a 
stopgap to hold them over until they 
find something better. When the Kan- 
sas flood drove a lot of refugees into 
Denver, for instance, well-heeled citi- 
zens there began to think their help 
problems were over. Maids and butlers 
were a dime a dozen. But it was only a 
pipe dream. A couple of weeks later the 
refugees had all found other jobs, and 
housewives were wielding their own 
mops once more. 

And the way it looks now, things 
probably won’t get much better even 
when the defense program slackens. In 
Dallas, where there was once a big 
chunk of Latin American and Negro 
unemployment, the employment bureau 
points it up this way: “Employers in 
industry have found out they’re good 
workers. They'll stay.’ 
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*P.F.-Peeled Finish 


When the enamel peels off the steel parts of an office chair 

it costs money and inconvenience. Enamel won't peel off a Sturgis 
chair because Sturgis engineers insist on Bbaderiaing the steel 

parts before spray-painting and infra-red baking. 

Bonderizing insures a corrosion-inhibiting surface and a non- 
conducting, lasting bond between metal and enamel. This is 

an example of the plus factor in Sturgis engineering which gives 


Sturgis chairs an exceedingly long and useful life. 


Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps. You can’t see all 
the quality engineered into a Sturgis chair but it’s there in 

full measure—and because it’s there a Sturgis chair is 

a long term investment in office comfort and efficiency. 

Today the finest executive, secretarial, clerical, guest and 
institutional metal chairs are being 

produced by The Sturgis 


Posture Chair Company, 7, 
Y You can’t see all 


the quality that’s 
engineered into 
Sturgis chairs. 


Sturgis, Michigan. 
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The Sturgis No. 1210 





for quality aviation instruments... 


...Sbechly Spelly 4 


The entire fleets of DC-6B passenger transports in the Pan American and 
Panagra services will fly with Sperry instruments. These instruments 
complement one another, making it possible for the human pilot to uphold 
his line’s reputation for safe, smooth, comfortable, enjoyable on-schedule 


flights in all weather and conditions of visibility. 


In its dependable minimizing of flight hazards and delays, Sperry equipment 
reflects both the Company’s 40-year experience in the aviation field 
and the effective service and world-availability of Sperry field engineers. 


All over the world, aircraft of every type —-commercial and military — 
are getting top-quality performance from the top-quality 
equipment designed and manufactured-by Sperry. 
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Gyropilot, Gyrosyn and Zero Reader are 
Sperry trademarks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Engine Analyzer is manufactured and licensed 
under John E. Lindberg, Jr. Pat. No. 2518427. 
Other U. S. and foreign patents pending. 
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ON OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


if GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


IN CANADA-—SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA,LTD.,INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 





1. A-12 Gyrepilot Pedestal Controller. The A-12 Gyropilot provides 
complete automatically-stabilized control of the aircraft through all weather. 
The Pedestal Controller enables the human pilot to make 
coordinated turns and altitude changes by slight finger motion while the 
aircraft is completely gyro-stabilized even in rough air. 
Rates of turn, climb or descent are automatically maintained. 


= 


z A-12 Automatic Approach Controller. With this standard accessory 
the A-12 Gyropilot automatically guides the aircraft to the runway with 
signals received from the instrument landing system. 


een 
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3 Zero Reader. The Zero Reader is a simplified gyroscopic indicator which pieces 
together attitude, altitude, heading and radio path information. It shows 
the pilot instantly and continuously whether he should steer left or right, or go up or 
down ... relieves him of complex mental calculations on approaches or landings. 


4. C-2 Gyrosyn Compass. The €-2 Gyrosyn Compass is a Directional Gyro 
synchronized with the earth’s magnetic field by means of a Flux Valve. This instrument 
. .. a gyro-stabilized compass in effect . . . gives accurate magnetic heading, requires no 
resetting and provides stable directional indication under all conditions of air turbulence. 


& H-5 Gyro Horizons. By means of a miniature airplane and gyro-activated horizon bar, 
this flight instrument shows the pilot what he would see if he had good visibility outside — 
whether the plane is banking, climbing, gliding or flying level. The H-5 Gyro-Horizon 
is non-tumbling and requires no caging. 


6. Engine Analyzer Indicator. Its graph-like patterns give the flight engineer a continuous 
visual analysis of each engine during flight . . . instantly detect, locate and identify 
any irregularity in engine operation. Upon landing, the flight engineer hands ground 
crew complete data on parts in need of servicing, thus making possible 
frequently spectacular savings in maintenance time. 





16. A-12 Amplifier. 


17. A-12 Automatic Approach Amplifier. 
1. Zero Reader Heading Selector. 18. A-12 Vertical Gyro Control. 


8. Zero Reader Selector Switch. 19. A-12 Gyrosyn Compass Control. 


9. Zero Reader Control. 20. A-12 Pilot Engaging Control. 
10. C-2 Gyrosyn Compass Amplifier. 21. A-12 Servo Control. 


11. C-2 Gyrosyn Compass Flux Valve. 22. A-12 Rudder Servo. 
12. Engine Analyzer Synchronizing Generators. 23. A-12 Aileron Servo. 
13. Engine Analyzer Cycle Switch. 24. A-12 Elevator Servo. 


14. Engine Analyzer Condition Switch. 25. A-12 Elevator Trim Tab Servo. 
15. Engine Analyzer Power Supply-Amplifier. 26. A-12 Flux Valve. 
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REGIONS 


FAIRLESS HILLS DEVELOPER John W. Galbreath (second from right at table) listens as members of the ULI panel argue a 
point in his site plan. It was all in constructive criticism as the ULI’s Community Builders Council gave their time for two days. 


Community Planners Study 
A Planned Community 


The , 
Commonblete Fani 
For Happicrsimed 


er Living, 


FairlessHi 


ENNSYE VA U 
wt DANHERST CORPORATION. BUILDERS 
~& JOHN W.GALBREATH. COMPANY, REAL 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH motif appears in sign on the Hulmeville Road at the new 
Bucks County community. A few of the 1,100 homes already built are in background. 
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In Bucks County, Pa., close to the 
site on which U.S. Steel is building its 
big new integrated steel mill, John Gal- 
breath, of Columbus, Ohio, has bought 
1,250 acres of farm land. Here his 
Danherst Corp. is building the town of 
Fairless Hills (named after Benjamin 
I’. Fairless, president of U.S. Steel). 
The new town will eventually contain 
4,000 homes, plus public buildings and 
recreation facilities, and will have a 
population of about 10,000. 

Galbreath is no novice at this game. 
Fairless Hills isn’t his first such project, 
although it’s by far his biggest. Never- 
theless, Galbreath last week paid $5,000 
for the privilege of playing host to 10 
men from all over the country who have 
built and managed similar projects, and 
for the privilege of hearing them com- 
ment on and criticize his plans. 

The $5,000 didn’t go to his 10 guest 
experts—they even paid their own ex- 
penses. It went to the Urban Land 
Institute, of which they, as well as 
Galbreath, are members. 
¢ Study Group—ULI is primarily a 
research and study group made up of 
real estate men whose common inter- 
est is the optimum use of land, pri- 
marily from a civic rather than a finan- 
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PEDESTRIAN MALLS should be more 


SHOP TALK went on even at meals. Boyd Barnard felt that: “In a center like this, it’s 
than 50 ft. wide, said C. J. Faherty (left). 


altogether wrong to have half the stores air-conditioned and half not.” 


SHOPPING CENTER shouldn’t be split SHOW OF HANDS often wound up an animated discussion. Foster Winter (center) 


votes for exactly 58 deg. angle parking at the shopping center. The panel split evenly 


by a main road if there’s any way to avoid 
on whethet parking should be head-in or should follow Winter’s recommended slant. 


it, says Hugh Potter (right). 
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It collates a set of pages 


every five seconds under the 

usual work conditions... . In a 

space 152 inches square on any 
desk or table top. And it is port- 
able. 


Like the larger floor type Thomas 
Collators it provides a constant visible 
check on the accuracy of the work. 


The coupon below will bring you specifica- 
tions and full information on this new 
Table-Top Thomas Collator. 


THOMAS COLLATORS 

30 Church St., New York 7 

Send me Specification Sheet ‘'B’’ and 
literature on the new TABLE-TOP Thomas 
Collator. 


another 


Thomas me al a 


development 
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WAVERLY TAYLOR: “In planning your 
shopping center, don’t let the bowling alley 
be the tail that wags the dog.” 


cial standpoint. Its members are di- 
vided into three main groups, or coun- 
cils, according to specific interests and 
experience: (1) the building of residen- 
tial communities; (2) development of 
industrial districts; and (3) problems of 
downtown business districts. 

The members pay dues. But the 
institute’s principal source of income 
is the fees it receives for its members’ 
study and criticism of new projects in 
its field. It gets many times more re- 
quests for its services than it can pos- 
sibly satisfv—after all, the members 
have their own businesses, and they do 
pay their own expenses. 

Requests for critiques cover both 
private and municipal: projects and 
come from both members and non- 
members of ULI. The institute makes 
no distinction on either of these 
grounds; it bases its choices of which 
requests to fill entirely on the interest 
and importance of the projects. 
¢ Two-Day Survey—The panel that met 
at Fairless Hills last week was made up 
of members of ULI’s Community 
Builders Council. ‘They were chosen 
by the council’s chairman, Hugh Potter, 
of Houston (lower left picture, page 
105). During their two-day stay, they 
toured the sections already built and 
those that haven’t seen a bulldozer yet. 

Most of their time, however, was 
spent sitting in the parlor of one of 
the old Dutch Colonial houses that 
Galbreath has left standing in the 
midst of his development. There, they 
hashed over in detail, point by point, 
the plans for Fairless Hills. (Galbreath 
had sent each member of the panel a 
set of maps, plans, and architectural 
drawings well ahead of the meeting, 
so they had all had the chance to give 
the project some study in advance.) 
¢ Detailed Study—The panel did not 
concern itself with the over-all layout 
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THE STORY OF SUNRAY-— Aggressive Enterprise for 31 Years 
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Drilling for Oil Requires Men, Money and Machinery 





CALIFORNIA FIELD Z: 


WHAT THE DRILL DISCOVERS 
This is a typical cross-section of the 
Newhall-Potrero field, 40 miles north 
of Los Angeles, Calif., where SUNRAY 
geologists, drillers and production 
engineers are developing one of the 
West’s most prolific oil fields. Of the 
eapproximately 100 SUNRAY wells on 
the lease, 26 oil wells are currently 
producing in one zone (No. 5) of this 
multizone structure. Zones 6 and 7 
are also known to contain oil. Further 
drilling is expected to reveal addi- 
tional oil pay. In this one field the 
oil pay zones stand virtually “on 
end” and extend—no one as yet 
knows where. The searching drill has 
access to oil horizons unlimited. 











* * * 


When crude petroleum was first dis- 
covered seeping from the ground, it 
was a fairly simple process to drill shal- 
low wells or holes, and pump crude oil. 


Only a few hundred dollars was 
needed to drill these early wells; and 
the original: investment was returned 
in a matter of days after the oil started 
to flow. But, as the demand for oil be- 
came greater and greater, most of the 
shallow well territory was soon drilled. 
This did not discourage the American 
oil man. He drilled deeper and deeper 


into the earth, and in recent years, * 


wells have been drilled below 15,000 
feet in search of precious crude. 


As the search for oil goes on — at a 
faster and faster pace — more trained 
men, more dependable equipment and 
much more money is needed. Small 
wooden derricks and make-shift equip- 
ment have been replaced with giant 
steel masts and derricks, efficient rotary 
drilling equipment and specialized 
tools. The need for oil is now so great 
that it is not unusual for half a million 
dollars to be spent in drilling just one 
well. 


One of SUNRAY’S main jobs is to 
devote its time, energies and money to 
produce the oil that the world needs 
so much. The company is proud of its 
technical and--executive personnel and 
the workmen who are currently pro- 
ducing about 75,000 barrels of crude 
and other liquid petroleum products 
daily from SUNRAY’S more than 3200 
wells in some ten oil producing stmes 
of the Mid-Continent and in Cali- 
fornia. It requires men, machinery and 
money to produce petroleum — and all 
are essential to our nation’s progress. 


Is oil @ profitable business? It is . . . to 
the landowner . . . the royalty owner . . . 
to oil company employees . . . to oil com- 
pany stockholders to the motorist 
and commercial users who benefit from oil's 
progress . . . and to the community, state 
and nation which benefit from the industry's 
substantial toxes. Is oil a profitable business? 
Yes! What's wrong with that? 


FREE — “What's Wrong 
with Being an OIL COM. 
PANY?” by Ernestine 
Adams, a most revealing 
article which “calls a spade 
@ spade”. Write for your 
copy—Address Sunray Oil 
Corporation, P. O. Box 
2039-B2, Tulsa, Oklaboma. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 


@ TULSA, OKLA. 





’ Will the 


No. Even though electricity for 
lights is generated from the Diesel 
locomotive . . . the voltage stays 
constant at varying speeds. 

In working out the problem of 
more economical voltage regula- 
tion, Ward Leonard engineers 
helped cut costs of assembly and 
reduced the space needed. 

Substituting two multi-tapped 


Ward Leonard 
was first in 
Locomotive 


Light Dimming 


One light that does dim on a train is’ 
the headlight —when approaching 
another train or a station. 

Ward Leonard made the earliest ap- 
plication of resistors on incandescent 


Lights fade 


the speed 
slackens? 


channel resistors in the voltage reg- 
ulator for the original 16 multi- 


tapped resistor tubes . . . simplified 


mounting to save 25% in over-all 
costs. 

So you don’t have to buy a 
cheaper resistor to make a saving. 
A better way is to let Ward 
Leonard do the job for less cost, 
with a quality product and an 
engineering idea. 


locomotive headlamps, in the year 1900. 
Today, Ward Leonard resistors—and 
other electric controls—are used not 
only on modern streamlined trains but 
also in all types of electric systems. 


WARD LEONARD ELEcTRIC COMPANY 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


BR eull- Engineered Coritiols Since 1892 





J. W. YORK: “After all, you can’t force 
people into your shopping center.” 


of the project or the design and place- 
ment of the houses. It felt that these 
subjects were outside its province, and 
best left to the judgment of the proj- 
ect’s site planner and architects. 

But the experts gave the full treat- 
ment to such items as the size and ar- 
rangement of the shopping and recrea- 
tion areas; the amount, placerient, and 
lavout of parking space; the location of 
schools, churches, municipal buildings, 
swimming pool, and bowling alleys; 
and the design of the major shopping- 
center buldings. 
¢ Hard to Please—The project’s archi- 
tects and Seward Mott, the site planner 
(he was formerly head of land-planning 
for the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion), had in many cases drawn up sev- 
eral sets of plans for the same building 
or several alternative layouts for one 
group of buildings. Usually, no one of 
these was completely satisfactory to the 
panel. 

The panel is only advisory, and Mott 
and the architects are entirely free to 
take or ignore its advice as they see fit. 
But it’s likely that the shopping and 
community centers as finally built will 
show a strong imprint of last weck’s 
deliberations. 
¢ Two Distinctions—Fairless Hills is 
not the first town to be built from 
scratch by private builders. It’s not 
even the biggest, though it’s close to it. 
But it is different in two important 
respects: (1) It marks the first time 
that such a community has been built 
well out in the country, completely in- 
dependent of any major city, and (2) 
Galbreath is trving to do more than 
just build a new housing project—he’s 
trving to create a*“home town,” com- 
plete with community spirit. 

All the usual community recreational 
and social facilities will be built, of 
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National’s Stran-Steel Division produces the Quonset— 
“America’s most useful building” 


The world-famous Quonset was conceived and produced by Stran-Steel 
Division in answer to the needs of America at war. 

It met the requirements for an all-purpose building that was strong, rigid 
and durable yet simple to erect . . . a building suitable for all climates and 
for efficient shipment to all parts of the world. More than 150,000 Quonsets 
were produced by Stran-Steel for our armed services. 

Since the war, this triumph of Stran-Steel engineering and mass production 
has been applied even more successfully to America’s building needs. 
\ complete line of versatile Quonsets now serves agriculture, industry 
and commerce across the nation now makes available to America at 
large the basic Quonset benefits of strength, durability, qui 

and economy. 

Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes Steel Corporation is one of the principal 
subsidiaries of National Steel . one of the reasons why America today 


knows National Steel as a leading producer of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING NATIONAL PITTSBURGH, PA 
\ STEEL 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mil! in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Obio. World's 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Stee! is also participat 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 
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It pays to your store front on wheels 


The appearance of the White 3000 look into this entirely new and 
reflects a modern, efficient, quality better kind of truck for delivery 
business. Its design saves time and, service? Your local White Rep- 
therefore, dollars that you can resentative will gladly arrange 
measure at the end of every day. a demonstration. 

This is the experience of thousands 


of owners, in all lines of business, THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - Cleveland 1, Ohio 


he . The White Motor Company of Canada Limited 
large and small. Why don’t you 


Factory at Montreal 


DRIVER SAVES STEPS... saves 
time ... because of low-level 
Pd cab and lower body height 


‘ 
ae 
for easier, faster loading al 


PP 
(=? y - 
and unloading. * TIPS ITS CAB 


a. j le a : TO SERVICE 
k> es) i / 7 
bed ; a | SHORTER TURNING radius 

ee ‘ with wider-tread front Pe. 
NEW DRIVING EASE..= axle... for exceptional SUPER POWER 


ovistanding visibility and C } maneuverability. eielele) 
safety ... better accelera- — 


tion make it ideal for traffic. 


For more than 50 years the greatest name in trucks 








The following are actual on-the-job comments from the Fort 
RICHARD TULLY, project architect: 
“We'd certainly study relocating the town 
hall, if that’s the view of this panel.” 


Wayne Plant, Motor Truck Division of International Har- 


vester where Sheffield Precisionaire gages are on the job. 


course; that’s part of what the panel 
was talking about. But Galbreath has 
gone beyond that. 

There are 100-odd families already 
living in Fairless Hills. They rent from 
Danherst, although eventually most of 
the houses will be sold. Nevertheless, 
Galbreath has already started a semi- 
monthly home-town newspaper. One 
of: the houses is being turned into a 
temporary community center until the 
permanent building is erected, There 
was a Halloween party last week for all 
residents, with prizes donated by Gal- 
breath for the best costumes. 

One of the members of the Dan- 
herst Corp. staff is a community-activi- 
ties counsellor; her job is to start such 
activities as Boy Scout troops, women’s 
and men’s clubs, garden clubs, bowling 
leagues, and so on. 
¢ Inception—Galbreath got the idea for 
the town late in 1949, when he first 
heard of U.S. Steel’s plans to build the 
Delaware River Mill. He had worked 
closely with Big Steel for many years. 
Among other things, he had bought 
(and disposed of) a couple of the cor- 
poration’s company towns when it de- 
cided to get rid of them. 

When he heard the news, he went to 
one of his friends there and asked if 
there wouldn’t be a need for added 
housing for the new mill’s workers. He 
was assured that there would. So he in- 
spected the area, picked his site. Then 
thcre were conversations with the steel 
company, part of which revolved 
around the fact that there wasn’t even 
adequate housing for the engineers and 
contractors who would supervise the 
building of the plant. 

So Galbreath agreed to start the 
project immediately—and U.S. Steel 
agreed to supply enough temporary 
financing to get it started. U.S. Steel 
no longer has any direct interest in 
Danherst Corp.; it sold its notes to two 
banks and an insurance pension trust. 
The permanent financing will .come 
through the usual channels, including 
FHA and VA mortgage loans. 
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SUBJECT: Differential carrier ream- 
ing operation. 

Does air gage and quality control chart 
help? 

FOREMAN: “They enable us to know 
where we are. Quality is improved, result- 
ing in better pinion cage assembly fit.” 


OPERATOR: “it's the best thing we ever 
had. We can see gradual size change and 
be on guard to know when to change 
reamers. | have no worry about scrap or 
rework.” 


SUBJECT: Ring gear boring oper- 
ation. 

Has air gage ond quality contro! chart been 
helpful? 


FOREMAN: “Scrap was reduced from 
3% to practically nothing. Improved 
method of setting boring tool and rede- 
signed facing tool were developed. Air 
gage check is much faster than old 
method.” 


OPERATOR: "We know where we are all 
the time.” 


For more information about Precisionaires, other Sheffield 
products and services write to “Customer Consultation.” 


5834 


the Sheltield corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U. S. A. 


GAGES 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS ©» MACHINE 
THREADING TOOLS 
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ECONOMICS 


TAKING OVER as president next summer, Robert Calkins (left) will continue the research Harold G. Moulton started 30 years ago. 


At Brookings: New Boss for an Old Dream 


HEADQUARTERS building in Washing- 
ton is one of the Brookings Institution’s 
real estate investments. 


112 


Thirty years ago a St. Louis business- 
man decided to make a dream come 
true. He wanted to try raising a genera- 
tion of the philosopher-kings that Plato 
talked about and provide them with an 
economically literate citizenry. To that 
end, Robert Somers Brookings founded 
a research center in the nation’s capital. 

Next July the Brookings Institution 
of Washington marks the end of one 
era and the beginning of another. Its 
first president, Harold G. Moulton, 68, 
completes 30 years of service and turns 
the job over to Robert DeBlois Calkins, 
47, director of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion’s General Education Board. 

e Many Projects — The upcoming 
change of command finds Brookings 
researchers at work on a batch of major 
jobs. These important studies promise 
to rank with Brookings’ best work. If 
so, that will mean a good deal to the 
institution because its last major im- 
pact goes back over a decade—to the re- 
search into America’s capacity to pro- 
duce and consume. Since then much 
of its effort has gone into smaller proj- 
ects on less exciting, less far-reaching 
issues—good research, but not the stuff 
that makes philosopher-kings. Talk 
about Brookings has concerned less 
what it was doing than what it had 


done. Publication of current research 
should redress that situation. 

Charles Dearing heads a group dig- 
ging into the thorny pension problem. 
A. D. H. Kaplan is in charge of an in- 
quiry into concentration in American 
industry. Dr. George Bachman, for- 
merly of the Columbia University 
Medical School, is ready with the first 
of his volumes on the nation’s health 
and what should be done about it. 
¢ Who Owns Stock?—A smaller proj- 
ect, bossed by Lewis H. Kimmel, is 
under contract with the New York 
Stock Exchange (BW —Oct.20’51,p72). 
Its job is to find out who owns the 
stock of American corporations. Some 
embarrassment arose out of the an- 
nouncement by the Exchange’s new 
president, G. Keith Funston, that he 
suspected the survey would produce 
evidence that “Main Street—not Wall 
Street—owns the nation’s industries.” 
Brookings winced at a forecast of results 
of a study not yet undertaken. Objec- 
tivity in research is its hallmark. 

In carrying out its founder’s dream, 
Brookings is operating today in a differ- 
ent environment from that 30 years 
ago. Government activity in economic 
and financial research has mushroomed. 
University research is bigger, better or- 
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ganized, better heeled. The work of 
Brookings’ sister institutions, like the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
and the Twentieth Century Fund, has 
greatly expanded. 

Brookings people welcome these de- 
velopments, feel they are real pioneers 
in a field now accorded proper recogni- 
tion. And, as they point out, problems 
have increased even faster than _re- 
search work. 


1. From Woodenware to 
Washington 


The man for whose dream Moulton 
and now Calkins are executors made a 
fortune in woodenware (everything 
from clothespins to willow baskets). In 
World War I Brookings responded to 
President Wilson’s call to serve on the 
War Industries Board. 

His wartime experience stirred Brook- 
ings’ imagination. After the war was 
over, a return to business had _ no appeal. 
His mind was occupied with such ques- 
tions as how to train young men for 
public service, how to tighten up and 
overhaul the administrative machinery 
of government, how to conduct research 
into economic problems and publish 
the findings in terms the average man 
could understand. 

“TI am going back to Washington,” 
he told a friend, “‘to do a bigger piece 
of work than I have ever done in my 
life.” 
¢ Dying Outfit—He started with the 
almost defunct Institute of Govern- 
ment Research, which had been founded 
in 1916 to fight for a national budget 
and for reorganization of the executive 
departments. Only one other trustee 
besides Brookings showed up for the 
institute’s annual meeting in 1919. 
The others were ready to give up. 

By this time Brookings’ munificent 
gifts to Washington University in St. 
Louis and other charities had left him 
unable to finance a resuscitation of the 
institute by himself. But he had rich 
and powerful friends in business. He 
took to the road, city to city, company 
to company. He was 70 now, erect, 
looking more than ever like a noble 
Arab with his arched nose and flowing 
white hair. The money came; some 
$70,000 a year for five years. 
eClashing Faiths—With the institute 
back on the tracks Brookings’ restless 
mind tured to economic problems. 
As a merchant, a manufacturer, and a 
Republican he had taken for granted 
those contradictory articles of faith— 
laissez-faire and a high tariff. But his 
experience in Washington dealt roughly 
with his belief in their divine sanction. 
His work as a public representative in 
President Wilson’s Labor Conference 
in 1919 opened his eyes to the fears of 
workers: unemployment, disability, old 
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For a radiator guard that stands up under heaviest 
duty, it’s Wheeling Expanded Metal. Not woven, 
not welded, but pierced and d-t-a-w-n out to a 
grillwork of solid steel! 

Here’s your material of a thousand-and-one 
uses: for grilles, guards, partitions, racks, bins... 
Use Wheeling Expanded Metal wherever you 
need the strength plus lightness of solid steel you 
can see through! 


EELING | 
5 POA DED, 
METAL { 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Kansas City 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 
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An electric motor equipped with a Mercury Automatic Clutch starts 
easily and picks up the load smoothly. 

Starting current is reduced and the motor reaches full speed before 
the load is applied. Stalling is eliminated, thus preventing burned 
out wiring, blown fuses and fire hazards. 

Installed on a gas engine, a Mercury Automatic Clutch permits no- 
load starting and idling... smooth, steady operation with stalling 
eliminated. 

These are the sort of talking points which add salability to your 
product. 


Mercury Clutches are available for electric motors and gas 
engines up to 25 H.P. ratings. Write for catalog BW-30. 


AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


CANTON 6 OHIO 





Showing wheel con- 
struction used in four 
large Clarage fans 
now operating in one 
of the mills of Inland 
Steel. Each fan han- 
dies hot gases and 
dusts at 550° F. 


We build °em HEAVIER than com- 
mon practice! That’s why Clarage 
equipment will take a lacing day 
after day, on your most difficult 
job, without performance failure. 
Yes, to see Clarage FIRST is in- 
variably a wise and profitable move. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Application Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


SMBUSTHIAL AFR 
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“... a context that Alice 
and the Mad Hatter would 
have found meaningful . . .” 

BROOKINGS starts on p. 112 


age. He speculated about the proper 
distribution of income, about  labor- 
management relations, about improving 
labor’s lot through expanding output. 
He was fascinated by the paradox of 
Henry Ford, who doubled his own in- 
come while paying workers nearly 
double what they could get elsewhere. 

He was concerned, too, about the 
postwar settlements. Allied statesmen 
were talking about German reparations 
in a context that Alice and the Mad 
Hatter would have found meaningful. 
American leaders were discussing Allied 
debts in the same unrealistic mood. 

What Brookings envisioned was an 
attack on these bristling issues by 
trained scientists, bloodhounds — for 
facts, free from personal prejudice. He 
was sure he could find such men. But 
they needed facilities and a place to 
work, That took money. 

He turned to his old friend, Henry 
Pritchett, acting head of the Carnegie 
Corp. The corporation agreed, created 
the Institute of Economics, and _pro- 
vided $1,650,000 over a 10-year period. 


ll. A Driving Force 


To head the new institute its board 
sought out a 38-year-old economics 
professor at the University of Chicago, 
Harold G. Moulton. Moulton, well 
established in a first-rate university, did 
not rush to accept. He was troubled 
about the control the directors might 
try to exercise over his research and 
that of his staff. 

In the end Moulton’ concluded 
Brookings would not try to make the 
institute his personal mouthpiece. 
That proved to be the case. “In his 
scientific attitude toward the work,” 
Moulton said later, “Mr. Brookings 
never failed, never once.” 
¢ 30-Year Reign—While Brookings re- 
mained an influence until his death in 
1932, the arrival of Harold Moulton 
brought a vigorous, new personality 
who was to dominate the scene for 
30 years. Moulton, a ruddy, inde- 
pendent, driving type, drew up the plan 
that in 1927 merged the Institute of 
Government, the Institute of Econom- 
ics, and the Brookings Graduate School 
(founded in the middle twenties to 
provide a two-vear program of graduate 
training leading to the Ph.D. degree). 
It was Moulton who headed this new 
Brookings Institution of Washington 
“devoted to public service through re- 
search and education in the social 
sciences.” It was Moulton who raised 
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almost $7-million in operating funds. 
It is Moulton whose name appears as 
author and collaborator on a large num- 
ber of the research reports. 

Under Moulton’s direction the eco- 
nomic research program got off to an 
impressive start. One of its most in- 
fluential studies was its first—the series 
on reparations and_ interallied war 
debts. It took a hard-headed view of the 
emotion and hatred-laden issues in the 
debate on reparations. 

“And what is the Institute of Eco- 
nomics?” asked the Premier of France, 
not too happy over a volume that 
showed that Germany had paid all she 
could and must be granted a breathing 
space. The book built the analytical 
foundation for the transfer mechanism 
of the Dawes Plan. 

Brookings people today say that the 
lend-lease concept of World War II 
was a lineal descendant of their an- 
alysis of these problems. 


Ill. Inthe New Deal Era 


Important studies of the New Deal 
period were those on the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the National Re- 
covery Administration. ‘Two of Brook- 
ings’ “big names” were in charge, 
Edwin G. Nourse, later first chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and Leverett S. Lyon, 
now director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The NRA report, 
adverse to the Blue Eagle idea, was 
studied by the Supreme Court in the 
weeks prior to its decision outlawing 
NRA in the famous Schechter case. 
¢ Optimism—The last big series of note 
was the four-volume project beginning 
in 1934 on America’s capacity to pro- 
duce and consume. Its conclusion, at 
a time of pessimism about the future 
growth of the economy, was optimistic. 
It argued for a wider distribution of 
income through a slowly declining price 
level. It urged improved technical ef- 
ficiency as the basis for the price re- 
ductions. 

Reaction to this study was varied. 
Labor liked the general conclusion, but 
preferred higher wages as the means of 
getting a wider distribution of income. 
‘The report rejected this approach since 
it failed to benefit unorganized white 
collar workers, professional people, pen- 
sioners, ete. Academicians saw in a fall- 
ing price level an adverse business fac- 
tor that could easily precipitate a de- 
pression. Business agreed in theory, but 
the practice was harder. 

Today, in the face of escalator clauses 
for labor and agriculture, Moulton still 
holds to the thesis, but now speaks of 
it relatively, not absolutely. That is, 
keep prices from rising as rapidly as they 
otherwise might. 
¢ Government—Aside from these 
studies in economics, Brookings re- 
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N plants and buildings where deli- 
baa equipment is involved, PC 
Glass Blocks are ideal. For their high 
insulating value (more than twice 
that of ordinary single-glazed win- 
dows) helps to maintain temperatures 
and humidity at constant levels. Be- 
sides, heating and air-conditioning 
costs are reduced; the infiltration of 
harmful dust and dirt is eliminated 
and abundant natural daylighting is 
admitted over larger working areas. 
PC Glass Blocks utilize no critical 
defense materials; they are immedi- 
ately available. Why not fill in and 
return the coupon for complete in- 
formation? 


HERE, AT THE DIXIE EXCHANGE, Citizens Tele- 
phone Company, Lokeside Pork, Kentucky, PC 
Glass Blocks keep temperature and humidity within 
the close tolerances required by the delicate equip- 
ment. Architect: Harry Hake, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. M-111, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my port, please 
send me a FREE copy of your booklet, “The 
mark of a Modern Building—PC Giass 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


we OF vt ference: 
iy, 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 
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GOOD NEWS 
for the grinding department 





[GRINDING DEPT. BULLETIN | 








EXECUTIVES 


Production * up! 


That’s the bulletin 


board’s big news... good news that 
started when Simonds Abrasive Com- 
pany wheels went to work in the grind- 
ing department. Simonds complete line 
includes wheels accurately specified for 
top results on every grinding job... 
accurately specified production tools 
made by Simonds Abrasive Company, 
a major grinding wheel manufacturer 
for almost 60 years. Why not talk over 
your grinding problem with a Simonds 
engineer? It costs nothing. Write. 


SIMONDS 


| ABRASIVE CO. | 


Grinding Wheels 


— Simonds Abrasive Company’s com- 


plete line has everything you need . . . grinding wheels, 
mounted wheels and points, segments and abrasive grain. 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE CO. PHILADELPHIA 37 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 


Division of Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, M: 
Canada Saw Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


port, N. Y., Simonds 


PA. BRANCH 


WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, DETROIT, BOSTON 
CITIES 


es: Simonds Steel Mills, Lock- 


jass. Other Simonds Compani ' 
Que. and Simonds Canada Abrasive Co., Ltd., Arvida, Que. 





For light and medium loads 


Buschman UNIVERSAL CABLE 
CONVEYOR COSTS LESS...SAVES MORE! 


In the plant of this Louisville, Kentucky manu- 
facturer a Buschman Universal Cable Conveyor 
ond infra-red baking oven replaced a conven- 
tional batch type gas oven baking operation. 
Baking time was 30 minutes; now it's just 41/2 
minutes! Loading and unloading of batch 
type racks has been eliminated. 
More and more production manufacturers are 
replacing chain type conveyors with low cost, 
light weight BUSCHMAN Universal Cable Con- 
veyors. Standard sections, easily field installed, 
provide ‘‘custom-made"’ conveyors at ‘‘ready- 
made" prices. Write for Bulletin 400 or con- 
fect Busch Rep ives in principal 
cities. 

THE E. W. BUSCHMAN 

COMPANY 

4477 Clifton Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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MISSOURI 


HEART OF AMERICA 


HAS 82 POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS TO 
YOUR PROBLEM 





C 


In Missouri — the Heart of 

America — there are now 

available for immediate 

occupancy, eighty-two industrial 
buildings. Because, in many cases, 
owners ond tenants have moved to 
larger quarters, these plants are ready 
for you —to rent, lease or purchase. 
By locating in Missouri you assure 
yourself on unusually favorable market 
and transportation position — plus 

a labor supply that is skilled and 
cooperative. 

It is to your interest to act now, as these 
buildings are on the open market. Send 
for current listing. Your interest will be 
kept confidential, of course. 





1-10 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. K-16 Jefferson City, Mo. 








“ .. Business agreed in the- 
ory, but the practice was 
harder...” 

BROOKINGS starts on p. 112 


searchers have to their record several 
first-rate jobs in the field of govern- 
ment. The work on the budget under 
William F. Willoughby was outstand- 
ing. So were the jobs on administration 
of Indian affairs; surveys of administra- 
tive and fiscal systems in various states 
were good. The institution’s report on 
the proper administrative setup for the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
requested by Sen. Vandenberg in 1948, 
was a useful contribution. At the invita- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Brookings experts under senior staff 
member Paul T. David last summer 
turned in a fat $120,000 study, “Ad- 
ministration of Foreign Affairs and 
Overseas Operations.” 

In the fields of transportation and 
social security Brookings’ roster of 
studies has a number of notable titles. 

Brookings’ most promising new proj- 
ect in the postwar years is the Inter- 
national Studies Group under Leo Pas- 
volsky, one-time economic adviser to 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The 
group publishes an annual volume on 
foreign problems, holds conferences on 
foreign affairs for businessmen, teach- 
ers, military and other government 
personnel. 


IV. Finding the Money 


To find the money to carry on the 
institution’s work has been one of 
Moulton’s major preoccupations. It is 
not a wealthy organization. The 
founder and his wife gave in all $3.2- 
million. From other sources and by 
shrewd investments, Moulton—with the 
aid of a good finance committee—has 
built the assets up to $7-million. 

l’or an economist to be successful at 
the practicalities of business is unusual. 
Moulton has increased Brookings’ re- 
sources by a financial program based on: 
(1) construction and operation of of- 
fice buildings in Washington, (2) pur- 
chase of long-term profit-sharing leases 
on store properties, (3) diversified in- 
vestments in securities—emphasizing 
large shifts in the portfolio in the light 
of changing conditions in the industries 
concerned and in the economic outlook. 
¢ Foundations—The annual operating 
budget runs about $750,000. Of this, 
the institution raises something more 
than half from the outside. Principal 
sources are the foundations—Rocke- 
feller, Falk, Sloan, Mellon, Volker, 
Lilly, Merrill, and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

The other half of Brookings’ budget 
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is made up mainly from its $6-million 
of investments in securities and real 
estate. About $80,000 a year is now 
coming back from its publications. 

¢ How They Sell—Brookings’ publica- 
tion manager, John K. Anderson, has 
a catalog of 175 book titles (43 out 
of print) and 62 pamphlet titles (six 
out of print). Books have averaged 
5,000 copies. Anderson’s all-time best 
sellers are: “America’s Capacity to Pro- 
duce” (Nourse and Associates, 1934), 
“America’s Capacity to Consume” 
(Leven, Moulton, Warburton, 1934), 
“Union Policies and Industrial Man- 
agement” (Slichter, 1942), each over 
10,000 copies. “The Control of Ger- 
many and Japan” (Moulton and Marlio, 
1944) sold 8,500 copies; 600,000 more 
copies went out as a Book of the Month 
Club dividend. Moulton’s “Income and 
Economic Progress” in 1935 was dis- 
tributed by the Falk Foundation 
through the Federal Council of 
Churches to approximately 100,000 
clergymen, 

Moulton himself fecls that the 30 
years he has invested in Brookings has 
been well worth it. He recognizes that 
many of Brookings’ findings have gone 
unheeded or will produce only tardy 
results. One of the most heartening 
things he’s seen over the years is the 
broadening grasp by businessmen of 
the complexity of the economy as a 
whole. 

Moulton thinks the American econ- 
omy in the next five years will be 
marked by stability, high levels of em- 
ployment, and rising prices. He hopes, 
though, that technical progress can hold 
down the impetus to high prices given 
by increased wage costs. 


V. The New President 


The retiring president is enthusiastic 
about his successor, Robert Calkins. 

Calkins, a_teacher-researcher gone 
administrator, took his work in eco- 
nomics at Stanford where he_ later 
taught. He shifted to the University 
of California until Columbia lured him 
to New York in 1941 to be dean of its 
School of Business. Calkins took up his 
post at the General Education Board 
in 1947. 
¢ The Boss—Plus—Calkins hasn’t been 
able to give much thought to his new 
job yet. But he’s glad to be returning 
to his first love, economic research. He 
hopes actually to do some himself, not 
merely organize it and raise money for 
it. 

What he calls “intermediate” re- 
search will get heavy emphasis at 
Brookings. He doesn’t want to get too 
involved in immediate questions of the 
day nor exclusively in long-run “funda- 
mental” research. “What are the pros- 
pects,” he asks, “for economic stability 
three to five years ahead?” 
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SAVED: 
an estimated $6500 


yearly in maintenance 


costs by corrosion 


DOWELL 
MAGNESIUM 
ANODES 


control on underground 


pipe system! 


Today, your maintenance costs 
are rising faster than ever! With 
Dowell magnesium anodes, you 
can cut these costs by reducing the 
number of new corrosion leaks in 
your underground pipe systems. 
Such corrosion control not only 
saves on your maintenance costs, 
but keeps your plant at peak 
operating efficiency by reducing 
shut-downs for pipe repairs. 


A large midwestern processing 
company estimated a savings of 
$6500 yearly in maintenance costs 
after making a $12,400 installation 
of Dowell magnesium anodes on 
79 miles of plant pipelines. These 
savings resulted from a reduction 


DOWELL 


PO a? 2S 
TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 
80 strategically located offices 
ready to serve all industry with— 
® Maintenance cleaning service for industrial 
heat exchange equipment. 
* Chemical services for oil, gas and water wells, 
* Magnesium anodes for corrosion control. 


OR 


in the number of new leaks. The 
expendable, low-cost anodes were 
installed at each leak point after 
leak was repaired and on all new 
lines as they were laid. No outside 
power was required. 


You can reduce the number of 
costly and troublesome corrosion 
problems occurring on your pipe- 
lines, distribution systems, tank 
bottoms, piers and other buried 
and underwater metal structures 
. . . install a simple corrosion con- 
trol system of Dowell magnesium 
anodes that really pays off! 


Contact your nearest Dowell office or 
write direct to Dept. 505, Tulsa, for 
more information and FREE booklet on 
Dowell Magnesium Anodes. 
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Twenty-five miles of costly pole-line con- 
struction, easements, and maintenance were 
eliminated by an RCA microwave link in the 
2-way radio system recently set up by 
the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission. 

Radio signals are beamed from capitol 
dome 15 air miles by RCA Microwave to 
a transmitter and relay station atop Che- 
nault Mountain. From here state-wide FM 
2-way radio contact is maintained with 
several outlying fixed stations and with 175 
mobile stations in autos, trucks, and jeeps 
of far-ranging game wardens . . . all at a 
saving of $36,500 and with no pole-line 
maintenance. 
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RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 26-W, Camden, New Jersey 
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and cut out 
line maintenance, too!” 


++ says Chief Engineer 
Gladman Upchurch, 
Arkansas Game and 
Fish Commission. 


Chief Engineer Upchurch (right) 

gives message to operator for 

general broadcast to all game 
wardens via Arkansas’s RCA Microwave 
relay and 2-way radio system. 


Are you missing a bet on RCA Microwave? 
Do you have a problem maintaining com- 
munications through wind, sleet, and falling 
trees? RCA Microwave is the answer. Elimi- 
nates pole lines, easements, line maintenance, 
storm outages. Costs less per mile for com- 
parable capacity. Signals travel by radio 
beam, span up to 35 miles. Repeater stations 
relay signal over mountains and valleys, 
operate unattended for months. System has 
channels for voice, supervisory control, tele- 
printer, 2-way radio, other circuits. So 
dependable it’s used by telegraph and power 
companies, highway commissions, others. 
Get full story. Mail coupon .. . today! 


Please send me, without obligation, full story on how new 
RCA Microwave can give efficient, all-weather communica- 
tions without pole lines, easements, or line maintenance. 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA ., 
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School Business 


Gentlemen: 

Readily admitting the truth and im- 
portance of what you say in your edi- 
torial regarding the “Business of 
Schools” {BW—Oct.13’51,p172], I 
submit that, especially under present 
conditions, our approach should be 
realistic to the extent that, by means of 
some formula, eliminating at the proper 
grade those who can not or will not 
take the education offered, we cease 
cluttering up our schools and colleges 
under an emotional urge to force 100% 
attendance. Thus we will improve the 
facilities for those who can and will 
learn, with a minimum of expansion. 

Lionet L. Jacoss 
WAYNE, PA. 


© BUSINESS WEEK agrees that under pres- 
ent conditions it is difficult to do every- 
thing that should be done. However, 
our point is simply that schools seem 
to be rated in importance in the public 
mind far lower than they should be. 


Recumbent Catamount 
Dear Sirs: 

“In the sleepy town of Saugus, Mass., 
a dozen miles north of Boston. .. .” 
So starts a story on the famous Saugus 
Ironworks in BUSINESS WEEK [BW— 
Oct.6'51,p78}. 

“Sleepy!” No such fighting word has 
been hurled at Lynn’s largest suburb 
in its more than 300 years of New 
England history. Saugus has been 
called many things, by both its ad- 
mirers and its detractors, and it’s hard 
to tell where distinction lies, but it 
has never before been called “sleepy.” 

Sleepy? Is a recumbent catamount 
poised over his kill to be described as 
taking a nap? The typical Saugus char- 
acteristic in politics, business life, or 
just plain citizenship is aggressiveness. 
And when he gets licked, there’s no 
sneaking into the bushes to lick the 
wounds, 

A Saugus reader unprejudiced by that 
noxious adjective “sleepy” might well 
be pleased with the well-written story 
of the program now in progress to re- 
store its colonial Iron Works—the first 
in America—which makes that town 
the “Cradle of American Industry.” 
The article should do a lot to advertise 
the town. Perhaps it may offset some 
of the adverse publicity given Saugus 
by some of its politicians. 

For the benefit of BUSINESS WEEK, 
however, it should be pointed out that 
Saugus’ firsts are not confined to the 
Old Iron Works. It also boasts the 
first Female Seminary in America, the 
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actly. Rapistan units are adaptable to any 
floor or interfloor plan, with rerouting as 
easy as moving furniture. 


Business is much like a prize fight. It’s al- 
ways wise to be sure you have the equipment 
to win. Competitively, the continuous, de- 
pendable and economical performance of 
your conveying equipment may be the edge 
you need to come out on top. 

On the basis of careful comparison among 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
alike, Rapistan conveying equipment and 
the ‘material flow’? method usually prove 
to be the winning choice. Rapistan’s eco- 
nomical, dependable performance is being 
proved every hour of every day. 


Better 3 Ways 


Rapistan’s outstanding reputation has been 
built upon consistent attention to three chief 
ecvors: 

Rapistan Flexibility ...a unit, line or 
engineered system to fit your problem ex- 


BETTER 


Rapistan Quality ...exclusive “knitted 
frame’”’ gravity conveyor design gives greater 
strength with less weight; one-piece steel 
“box channel” belt conveyor construction 
with no welds. Conveyor wheels have life- 
time grease-packed lubrication; pulleys are 
machine welded. 

Rapistan Value... original cost is low, 
equipment pays for itself. You’ll experience 
substantial savings on space and manpower, 
and increased profits. For all your conveyor 
needs it will pay you to check Rapistan. 


NEW and FREE...Conveyor equipment hand- 
book, just off the press. Write for your copy today. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, INC. 
413Rapistan Bidg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


CONVEYORS © CASTERS © WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 

















Cartons flow rapidly from storage to 
loading docks with no re-handling 


Interfloor unit moves heavy units in 
continuous flow to upper floor storage 


Well planned systems use long gravity 
runs for lowest cost handling 


Assembly and finishing operations are 
simplified by gravity and power system 


Portable power belt speeds stacking 
of goods to maximum height 





PURCHASING AGENTS CAN LOCATE 
YOUR PRODUCT AND YOUR NAME QUICKLY 














Purchasing agents certainly know how to save time. 


They look in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone 
directory... when they want buying information 
about suppliers of industrial equipment and services. 


That’s why it pays the manufacturer of heavy 
goods to use Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’. 
The trade-mark or brand name is displayed over a 
list of local distributors or agents together with their 
addresses and telephone numbers. The service can 
be bought in directories wherever prospects, custom- 
ers and outlets are located. 


Trade Mark Service helps pinpoint attention of 
purchasing men on your brand, outlets and other 
information as they use the ‘yellow pages’ to look for 
sources of supply. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 





first ice shipping business to the Orient, 
and a dozen other “firsts” dating back 
to its settlement in 1629, which makes 
it one of the first communities not 
only in Massachusetts, but in the en- 
tire U.S. 

But it has a lot of other ‘‘firsts,” too. 
Do you want some more, BUSINESS 
WEEK, or will you yell uncle? 

Paut A. HALEY 
THE “LYNN ITEM,.’ 
LYNN, MASS. 


Delayed Retirement 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest your report 
on the Second International Geron- 
tological Congress entitled “What If 
a Worker Isn’t Old at His Retirement 
Age” {BW —Sep.29’51,p116|. After 
reading the article, I was still puzzled 
by your statement that reads: 


“. . . How can you keep one man on 
after 65 when another is retired at 
that age? Although no one company 
claimed to have the perfect answer, 
the most popular ways around those 
problems were: To reassign the 
worker to a less taxing job. To de- 
crease the number of hours the older 
worker puts in.” 


I don’t know whether this is the 
language of the conference or your re- 
porter, but I fail to see how the sug- 
gestions made are any answer to or 
even a way around the particular issue 
of how you can keep one man on after 
a certain age when another is retired. 

The firm is still faced with its same 
problems. First, on what criteria is the 
decision to be made to put employees 
on less taxing work? Second, even if 
transferred, employees must either be 
retired at some later date on a fixed 
basis of age or retained until they die. 
Third, there is a major problem of 
convincing workers they are no longer 
fit emotionally, physically, or mentally 
to meet the demands of normal produc- 
tion whether they be laborers or super- 
visors. Finally, the transfer of one 
worker to different work and the retir- 
ing of another is in no sense any way 
around the problem of handling work- 
ers so they retire gracefully with their 
self respect intact. The man retired 
is in a difficult position to explain why 
his neighbor was kept on. 

Thus, the transfer of an employee 
to other work is simply postponing 
the problem for that employee. It is 
inevitable at some stage that a solution 
be found. Some criteria must be used 
whether it is a retirement age such as 
65, 70, or even 80, some other objec- 
tive basis, or retention until the em- 
ployee dies. 

A. D. MarsHati 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y, 
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afoot CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


SERVING INDUSTRY’S BIGGEST CONSUMER 
OF STEAM, FUELS AND POWER 


“AS INDUSTRY’S BIGGEST CONSUMER OF STEAM, FUELS 
AND POWER, THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES MRE AN 
IMPORTANT MARKET FOR PRODUCTS oF COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC..snvs CHARLES 
Mc DONOUGH, pie.or pus. ano abv." AND CHEMICAL 


ENGINEERING uns PLAYED A CONTINUING PART IN OUR 
CULTIVATION OF THIS MARKET FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 


} AGENTURY. C.E. REACHES THE MEN WENEED TO SELL THE CRI” 











CONCENTRATION PAYS OFF 
IN C.E. ... WITH 36,850 NET 
PAID, C.E.. PROVIDES ASELECT AA 
i AUDIENCE OF KEY BUYERS AND 
SPECIFIERS FOR STEAM AND POWER 
] GENERATION EQUIPMENT... MORE 
PRODUCTION-ENGINEERING- PLANT 
H OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS THAN 
ANY OTHER PROCESS PUBLICATION. 














EVERY PROCESS 
ADVERTISER SHOULD 
HAVE... C.E.'S NEW 32-PAGE 
BOOKLET, BASED ON THE PUBLISHER'S 

SALES PRESENTATION OUTLINE 
OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISER'S ASSN. KSK 

MAN AMONG ALL 
FOR A COPY. MANUFACTURING, # 
ot ead | 58% OF PLANT-GENERATED 
_ = POWER, ALMOST HALF OF TOTAL « 
ELECTRICITY USED, AND MORE “ 
THAN ATHIRDOF ALL FUELS 
. AND ENERGY CONSUMED. ~“™ 


e * 
| A McGraw-Hill Publication ) 


330 West 42nd. Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Links in the Fedway department store chain will look pretty much like this. Morris Ginsburg heads Federated’s new project of .. . 


Big Store Chain for Small Cities 


Federated Department Stores is plac- 
ing its bets on the future of the U.S. 
economy in a big package called Fed- 
way. 

Fedway is the name of a new chain 
of department stores, born in Texas this 
week when Federated broke ground for 
the first two units in Amarillo and 
Wichita Falls. These will be small but 
full-line department stores. At present 
Federated has plans for seven such 
stores, costing more than $20-million 
all told, in seven fast-growing Southwest 
towns. It hasn’t made public the other 
five towns as yet. 
¢ Fast-Growing—Federated has a clear 
pattern behind its program. Fedway 
stores will be built only in smaller, fast- 
growing cities. (Amarillo had 74,000 
people in 1950, Wichita Falls 68,000.) 
The stores will be placed right smack 
in the center of town, not on the out- 
skirts, which Sears and Montgomery 
Ward favor (page 129). They are 
totally new stores, built from the ground 
up—with room to grow. All buying for 
the new stores will be carried on along 
chain-store lines by a centralized head- 
quarters staff. 

In conceiving and developing its new 
program, Federated put its chips on 
four major currents that have been af- 
fecting U.S. marketing notably in re- 
cent years. It chose: 


122 


Smaller cities because they are scor- 
ing the big population gains. As I’red 
Lazatus, Jr., president of the store puts 
it, “Industry isedecentralizing, both for 
safety and to get closer to labor supply, 
raw materials, and products users.” 

The Southwest because it is one of 
the jet-propelled sections of the coun- 
try, thanks to oil, gas, cattle, climate. 

The department store because of the 
income trend of the country, which is 
building up the spending power of the 
middle-income groups. Federated wants 
its Fedway stores to appeal not to a 
segment of the population—as a spe- 
cialty store would do at one end of the 
income spectrum or a J. C. Penney at 
the other—but to a cross-section. 

The chain principle because that 
gives a retailing operation the advan- 
tages of mass-buying power. This, of 
course, is a break from Federated tradi- 
tion. Like Allied Stores Corp. and 
other department store chains, it has 
always prided itself on its loosely or- 
ganized system allowing autonomy to 
individual stores. 

e The Head Man—A key to the whole 
operation lies in the man who Was en- 
listed by Fred Lazarus to head it. He 
is Morris Ginsburg, whose retailing ca- 
reer has been in the mail order chain 
field. Forty-four years old, he cut his 
merchandising eye teeth with National 


Bellas Hess back in 1923. From 1932 
he played a major role in building up 
Montgomery Ward’s fashion opera- 
tions. He was made group manager of 
soft lines, finally head of the New York 
office. 

Two years ago Lazarus tapped Gins- 
burg to come over to Federated to take 
charge of the new project. That was 
long before Fedway was anything but 
an idea in Fred Lazarus’ mind. It didn’t 
even have a name. Federated couldn’t 
be used because there is a chain with 
that name. Fed’s was thought of—but 
abandoned because of Southern feel- 
ings. Fedway, a recent idea, will be 
accompanied with the slogan ‘““The Fed- 
erated Way.” 
¢ Research—The whole project started 
from scratch. It was a matter of travel- 
ing, conferring, digging up statistics. 
This, of course, is revolutionary for the 
department store field, where stores 
traditionally have grown from small 
shops, acquiring personality and char- 
acter of their own along the way. 

“We didn’t inherit a pattern,” says 
Ginsburg. “So we constructed one out 
of the buying pattern of the nation.” 
In other words, until it gathers local 
data, a Fedway store will balance its 
stocks according to the nation’s buying 
habits. 

Chain store thinking enters the pic- 
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FLECTRICITY .. ernecom 


Don’t uproot the national economy: 
Those familiar towers are the vital nerve-endings of America. Interfere with their 
normal growth and our entire economy—its sinews of defense and the comforts 
of its peace—will lapse into slow paralysis. 
Already, in the three months following Edison Electric Institute’s Semi-Annual 
Survey for 1951, new electric generating capacity planned for 1952, has dropped 
by an estimated two to four million kilowatts*. This loss has resulted from the 
shortage of necessary materials for new and expanded power plants. 
It takes two years or more to build a power plant. Right now, the power com- 
panies are building for the last half of 1953. Capacity must be adequate to that 
é . time’s needs. Will it be? 
ne ov This nation’s power companies have never let it down. Their long range plan- 
PLRCTRICITY ning has unfailingly met the requirements of wars and victories, and the recon- 
} oe structions of a return to peace. They will do it again. . . if we let them. We must 
remember that, in curtailing the vital schedules of the electric industry, we are 
pruning the root and not the branch of our economy. 
Don't stunt America’s power. Let it grow! 


so much for so many 
... for so little 





, P mei 
One of a series of advertisements sponsored (sh r ° : 
Brie Babak @ Wakes Company bi BABCOCK | Pe se 


facts about electric power to the public. 
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HOW FORT WAYNE CONTAINERS | ”.. - spread the cost of a 


high-priced staff over a 
number of stores... .” 
FEDWAY STORES starts on p. 122 





ture with Fedway’s buying practices. 
Fedway’s sales people will stick to sell- 
ing; headquarters in New York will do 
the buying. This, thinks Federated, is 
the only way to give a store in a smaller 
city the advantages of fashion and styl- 
ing. If you tried to do this on a local 
level, you couldn’t afford it. But head- 
quarters can spread the cost of a high- 
priced staff over a number of stores. 

A f : ; ¢ Full-Time Selling—Ginsburg wants to 
Your Fort Wayne corrugated container takes only seconds to divorce the sales from the buying func- 
assemble. Designed and fabricated especially for your product, tion as much as possible. He wants the 

sales people to spend 100% of their 
time on selling. Furthermore, he wants 
Z ; to make the staffing of the stores as 
These Fort Wayne advantages enable you to ship more goods in automatic as possible so that after the 
Resets initial pattern has been created it will 

be possible to set up a dozen or two 
dozen stores and staff them without 

: ‘ ; : trouble. 

Constructed of the lightest material-consistent with sturdy This, of course, is anathema to the 
protection and shipping regulations, your Fort Wayne container | department store world. It thinks | Hi 
, terms of a store’s individual personality. 
| Ginsburg thinks, however, that cus- 
tomers are not actually aware how or 
And Fort Wayne's rigid laboratory testing assures you protective | by whom goods are bought. If they can 
features that minimize costly damage claims. be ee sty le and value, that will do 
the trick. Some very high-priced 
women’s dress shops, he points out, are 
; : ie ; ‘ run as chains; the buying is done cen- 
Investigate the fast, economical shipping that’s yours in trallv. 
Fort Wayne corrugated containers. Call the Fort Wayne repre- © Rising Population— he Southwest 
was a natural choice for Fedway’s start 
From 1940 to 1950, the over-all U.S. 
population rose 15%. But the in- 
crease in the three southwestern states 
UGATED FIBRE B c was 23%. Within these states, the 
population rise in the cities came to 
55%. And seven cities chalked up 80% 
gains—which made the company’s 
choice pretty obvious. 


le We ¢ Rising Income—On top of this, in- 
come levels in the Southwest have been 
CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY gaining rapidly. Federated, of course, 


has had an eye on this region for some 
} pn eae : a : : time. Its purchase of two Texas de- 
GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA partment stores since the war—Foley’s 
and Sanger’s—shows its interest. 

The towns Federated has picked are 
either defense or military towns (Ama- 
tillo has heavy industry, Wichita Falls 
Plants: Sales Offices: has industry and an airbase). But the 

Rochester, New York Chicago, Ill. growth record had already been at work 

Chicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich. long before Korea. Naturally, Federated 

iotieite uke eee ae. is confident that the towns will con- 

NewYork, N.Y. tinue to grow at a fast pace. 
We: Rochester, N.Y. ¢ Top Dog—In picking its sites, Feder- 

Vincennes, Indiana ance x: ated moved as close as it could to the 
Affiliate: Giecinanti, Ohio Marietta, Ohio Washington, Ind. center of town. It tried to grt next, if 

Southern Paperboard Cleveland, Ohio =‘ Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. possible, to the “100% block,” which 

Corporation Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. is the trade term for the block having 

Port Wentworth, Georgia Lima, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. the heaviest store traffic in town. 

This fits in with Federated’s general 




















it packs quick and easy, stacks properly without waste space. 





keeps transportation costs to an absolute minimum. 
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sentative nearest you for full details. No obligation, of course. 
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READ HOW THESE 


GE WIRING FACTS 


Q. DO YOU KNOW 

° — WHERE T0 GET 
INDUSTRY-WIDE WIRE 
AND CABLE SERVICE ? 


ee A 


ee 
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A. General Electric Wire 
and Cable Department offers you 
a nationwide wire and cable ser- 
vice—distributors in every major 
market area, wire and cable spe- 
cialists in district offices located 
in leading cities throughout the 
country, and the Wire and Cable 
Department headquarters at 
Bridgeport. Get in touch with 
these sources for the wire and 
cable you need or for complete 
information on any wire and 
cable problem, 


Q. HOW CAN YOU SAVE UP TO 30% OF 
© THE INSTALLATION COST OF THE 
WIRING AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
IN A NEW OFFICE BUILDING? 


A. It is possible to obtain an installation saving 
of up to 30% by the use of a 480 Y/277-volt distribution 
system for fluorescent lighting, motors, and other elec- 
trical equipment. The economies of G-E remote-control 
switching for the fluorescent lighting make the instal- 
lation of this higher-voltage distribution in the entire 
building economically practical. 


G-E Construction Materials Division for 
service where—and when—you need it 


Quick, comprehensive service on any G-E wir- 
ing material is yours. Just call your local G-E 
Construction Materials distributor. There is 
one in every major market area to give you 
service—where you need it—when you need it. 

Remember, too, that at any G-E Construc- 
tion Materials district office or at the G-E 
Construction Materials Division at Bridgeport, 
engineers and specialists are ready to help you 
on your wiring materials problems. Address 
Section K64-1110 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


CAN IMPROVE YOUR BUSINESS 


Q. WANT A FLEXIBLE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 
© THAT ADAPTS TO ANY FLOOR LAYOUT? 


A. Changing floor layouts 
often involves expensive electrical 
work. But not when floors are 
Q-Floors equipped with G-E Q-Floor 
wiring—the complete steel floor with 
raceways spaced on six-inch centers. 
With this system raceways are al- 
ways available just under the floor 
surface for immediate installation of 
outlets. Before you plan your new 
facilities, investigate G-E Q-Floor 
wiring for economy in the years 
ahead. 


Q. HOW CAN WATCH DOG* STARTERS HELP 
* YOUR PRODUCTION PICTURE ? 


td 


A. G-E Watch Dog fluorescent starters can keep 
your production picture bright by keeping lighting at 
its best. Watch Dog starters promote steady, efficient 
fluorescent lighting—cut out aging lamps that flicker 
and blink. *Registered Trade Mark of General Electric Company 


Mail this coupon today 
for free information 


----UfF-- ee ew ee oe Ae OS 
Section K64-1110, Construction Materials Division 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
(CO Please send me a free copy of Your Stake in 

Q-Floor Wiring, Pub. No. 18-110UF. 


() Please send me booklet on higher-voltage distribution systems 
for office buildings. 
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Company 


Address___ 
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JETS today.:.° 
tomorrow??? 


America’s jet program points up 
value of Sciaky Resistance Welding to ALL industry! 


@ SCIAKY Three-Phase Resistance Welders meet the require- 
ments of all industry for both today and tomorrow. The quality of 
Sciaky Three-Phase Resistance Welding is proved by the fact that 
every leading plane builder in the country employs Sciaky machines 
to meet critical military aircraft specifications. The versatility of 
Sciaky Three-Phase Resistance Welders is proved by the fact that 
any machine in the series is quickly adjustable to handle a variety 
of thicknesses of such metals as aluminum, magnesium, brass, monel, 
inconel, stainless, super stainless, heat resisting alloys, etc. 

With this assurance of highest quality and broad versatility 
your investment is protected for future requirements. Buy Sciaky 
and buy with confidence, 


THE (patented) Three-Phase resistance 
welding principle—invented and brought 
to its highest efficiency by Sciaky—offers 
many advantages over previous resistance 
welding methods. Among them: Balanced 
three-phase load . . . Reduction of KVA MN |. resistance welding 
demand as much as 75% or more... | : mapa 
Near unity power factor... Speed... 
Versatility. Write for bulletins giving com- 


plete data for ferrous and non-ferrous a 
welding. CHICAGO * LONDON aig 


machine manufacturers 


SCIAKY BROS., INC. ¢ 4931 W. 67th St., Chicago, Illinois 
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“.. It tried to get next, if 
possible, to the 100% block 


FEDWAY STORES starts on p. 122 


pattern of doing business. It isn’t look- 
ing for inexpensive locations on the 
outskirts. Its object is to make each of 
its stores the dominant one in town. 
This is an important part of the Fed- 
way creed. Marketing men figure that 
the dominant department store in a 
town will get about 6% of the area’s 
total retail business. That’s the busi- 
ness Fedway stores are looking for. 

Fedway stores will appeal to the 
middle-income groups. With their wide 
range of groups they will try to attract 
the whole family. And today those 
families earn more than they did 10 
years ago. Here’s the way Fred Lazarus 
sums it up: 

“Income levels are constantly rising 
and with them demands for the best 
this country has to offer. The whole 
pattern of many American communi- 
ties is changing. Federated has found 
many cities where population growth 
and purchasing power have greatly out- 
distanced their retail facilities.” 

Actually, this was the situation Fed 
erated found in surveying the seven 
towns into which it will move. Retail 
sales had lagged behind population and 
income figures. 
¢ Low Buildings—Physically, the stores 
will be much alike. They will all be low 
buildings, two or three stories high 
(picture, page 122). They will have 
about 100,000 sq. ft. of total floor 
space, approximately two-thirds of which 
will be for selling space, one-third for 
warehousing. They will feature esca- 
lators, wide aisles, air conditioning. The 
builder will be Austin Co. 

Though they will not be self-service, 
a heavy accent will be placed on open 
displays. This is in keeping with Fed- 
erated’s current emphasis on getting 
goods out where customers are able to 
feel and to see them (BW —Sep.30’51, 
p42). 

Two important features will be built 
right into the stores. For one thing, 
they will be expandable. Structurally, 
they will be built so that more floors 
can be added. For another, they will be 
provided with parking lots right next 
door. 
¢ Self-Contained—Financing of the 
stores will be handled by Federated 
itself, though it has released no details. 
Presumably, it will have no trouble with 
materials for its new stores. On that 
score its only reply is that “if you go 
out to Wichita Falls you'll see the steel 
on the ground.” Federated people point 
out that planning on their stores was in 
an advanced stage a year ago. Evidently, 
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Special steels 
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as a baby’s formula is from milk. These special 
steels, which are the sum and substance of Crucible, 





must be carefully compounded and, in some cases, 
so sensitively handled that they cannot be mass 
produced, 


For instance, while structural steel is almost uni- 
versal in its application, Crucible special steels are 
made to meet unique requirements. Each appli- 
cation requires a special formula. So you'll find 
special Crucible steels for such diversified uses as 
jet and diesel engines, hacksaw blades, razor blades, 
bearings, typewriters, radio and television sets. 

When your problem is a special steel, call on 
Crucible for the answer. Our metallurgical staff 
applies more than 50 years of special steel experi- 
ence to your needs. 


“~~ 
CRUCIBLE] first name in special purpose steels 


5) | yews of Hine steelmaking 
CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. ° Midland Works, Midland, Pa . Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio * Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse,N.Y. ¢ Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 




















Food, Feed, Fiber 


from 


Natural Gas. 


When crops are rich and harvests 


bountiful — nitrogen has made them so! 


For miracle-working nitrogen is essen- 
tial to all plant life 
tilizers. America could scarcely possess 
too much nitrogen fertilizer. Yet, unti] 
recent years, we were forced to import 


and all plant fer- 


nitrogen ores some 5,000 miles from 
Chile although 80% of the air 
around us is nitrogen. 
Now, however, petro-chemistry has 
made use of natural gas to put the nitro- 
gen in the air to work on the land. By 
means of natural gas, Lion Oil Company 
~is producing huge quantities of high- 


analysis nitrogen materials right here 
at home. These nitrogen fertilizers work 
wonders in increasing the yield of food 
crops, such as grains . . . feed crops, such 


as corn . . . fiber crops, such as cotton. 


Indeed, the importance of this new and 
economical source of nitrogen fertilizers 
can hardly be over-estimated. It literally 
means new life for the world’s land 
making possible more grains and meat, 
more clothing, more materials for in- 
dustry, at low cost. Small wonder that 
although Lion produces hundreds of 
tons daily on a round-the-clock sched- 
ule, saturation of the market is not even 
remotely visible. 


This is just one more example of how 
Lion Oil, through the new science of 
petro-chemistry, is using the rich organic 
materials in petroleum and natural gas 
to develop new and basic products for 
America . . 
great new markets for itself. 


. and in so doing, is building 


Keep Your Eye On LION OIL COMPANY, El Dorado, Arkansas 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field ... More Than 60 Petroleum 


and Chemical Products For Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 





it ordered its building materials long 
before government orders froze them. 
How far wili Fedway eventually 
spread itself? It’s possible that the chain 
may some day become national if it suc- 


ceeds in the Southwest. Ginsburg points 
out that the headquarters have not been 
put in that region, but in New York 
City. The implication is that Fedway 
may some time head for larger fields. 





THE MARKETING PATTERN 





HEN Morris Ginsburg, head 

of Federated Department 
Stores’ new Fedway chain (page 
122), looks back over the past two 
decades, an awareness of vast 
change must come over him. 

Ginsburg joined Montgomery 
Ward in 1932. That was seven 
years after the big mail-order house 
had quit being strictly a catalogue 
operation. By the time Ginsburg 
came in as a buyer, Montgomery 
Ward already had several hundred 
retail outlets (as did Sears, Roe- 
buck, though Montgomery Ward 
was somewhat ahead of Sears). 

Most of these—like the catalog 
end of the business itself—were 
built on the biblical maxim that 
“the poor ye have always with you.” 
They sold price and utility goods 
more than style and frills. They 
usually were located in high-traffic, 
moderate-rent locations. 

This was all of a piece with the 
mail-order houses’ past. The key- 
stone of catalogue merchandising 
was the farmer and the small 
towner—people of generally low in- 
come in those days. 

Then, when the farmers started 
their exodus to the cities to take 
jobs in factories, the mail-order 
houses had to tag along or lose 
their shirts. But factory jobs in 
those days didn’t make you rich, so 
the mail-order policy of catering to 
the low-income groups continued 
without a riffle. 

By the time Sears and Mont- 
gomery Ward had set up about 
1,000 retail shops, the Great De- 
pression broke over the land. Sears 
and Ward suffered, too, of course. 
But at least they could be content 
that the depression had created for 
them an almost 100% homogene- 
ous market—the poor. For the next 
couple of years, price-utility goods 
plus nonfancy stores looked like 
the only merchandising policy with 
much sense to it. 


ONTRAST that with Fed 
way’s outlook today. A store in 
the new department store chain 
will settle down in heart-of-town 
locations. It will be very sleek. 
It will stress shopping ease and 





smartness above utility and price. 
Where the mass merchandisers 
25 years ago placed their bets on a 
long-range, large population of the 
poor, Fedway today is betting on a 
long-range, large population of 
middle-income groups. It is also 
betting on a continued migration 
of people to new industrial areas. 
The location of the first Fedway 
units definitely has been influenced 
by the location and cometlike per- 
formance of the chemical and 
petrochemical industries. 


ORE AND MORE, market- 

ing men are thinking in some- 
thing like Fedway’s terms about the 
future. Here are just two of the 
many and big facts that sway their 
policies: 

e Although the last physical 
U.S. frontier vanished many years 
ago, the population is far from 
static. When the Census Bureau 
recently computed a new center of 
population for the nation, it*found 
that that mythical spot had taken a 
long hop from Indiana into Illimois. 
Moreover, the population has 
grown by 20-million in the past 
decade. About 65% of it currently 
is urban, 35% rural. 

¢ Even within a relatively short 
period, the distribution of income 
by classes has changed drastically. 
For instance, National Bureau of 
Economic Research figures show 
that in 1941 people in the $2,000- 
$5,000 income class got around a 
third of all income. In 1947 their 
share had risen to just under one- 
half. All told, this is what went on 
in that six-year span alone: 

Class Pet. of Total Income 
1941 1947 


Under $1,000 5% 14.7% 
$1,000 to $1,999.......3 31.6 18.9 
$2,000 to $2,999.....-.2 20.9 19.5 
$3,000 to $3,999....... 7.0 16.1 
$4,000 to $4,999 3, 11.0 
$5,000 to $9,999 15.9 
$10,000 and up . 4.0 


UITE OBVIOUSLY what is 

happening is that the old in- 
come pyramid—with its big base 
resting squarely on the poor—is 
going. In its place a diamond- 
shaped pattern in emerging. And 
it is at the broad middle of this 
diamond that Fedway is shooting. 
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FOR PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


who want MORE than 
JUST HEAT 


oe 


i 


Dravo Counterflo Heaters, for heating large 
open spaces in industrial or commercial 
buildings, can do more for you than just 
provide warm air. 

These versatile Direct-Fired Heaters 
can... 


—be used for process drying and curing 

—pre-heat air 

—provide year-'round ventilation 

—supply comfort heating 

—be used in juncti 
ing systems. 


with air 





NOT ONLY THAT . . . but Dravo Heaters 
are easily installed . . . cost 30% to 60% 
less than comparable systems. . . burn oil 
or gas ... require little maintenance... 
are automatically controlled . .. heat 
quickly . . . have AGA approval ... are 
listed by UL. 


HERE’S WHAT 
ONE PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT SAYS: 


“Installation of two Dravo 

Heaters for process drying 

at our plant has improved 

greatly our mass production 

methods. Previous process- 
ing time required one hour; but now with 
the new drying arrangement, it takes only 
27 minutes!” 





Want to 
Know More? 


Write today for a com- 
plete report on how 
our company can 
nefit by using Dravo 
Counterflo Heaters. 
Ask for Bulletin No, 
OR-523. 


USTED BY APPROVED BY 





CORPORATION & 
Heating Department, Dravo Building 
Fifth & Liberty Avenves, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ATLANTA © BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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SHOPSMITH fitted with motor 
pulley guard and under-table 
saw guard is ideally suited 
for industrial arts instruction, 


by itself 


SHOPSMITH—the home workshop tool that changes from a 
circular saw to a disc sander, wood lathe, vertical or hori- 
zontal drill press—is making changes in school shops, too. 


Industrial arts instructors see in the “flexible shop” 
(one equipped with several SHOPSMITHS) the answers to 
at least four chronic shop problems: 

—how to indoctrinate groups of students in the safe and 
proper use of one tool at a time. 
=how to vary power equipment to fit the changing needs 
of students. 
how to avoid tie-ups caused by demand for one tool. 
—how to provide a well-rounded assortment of tools despite 
limited space and budget. 
In large schools, as well as small, SHOPSMITH is helping to increase 
shop efficiency and improve teaching techniques. In your own 
home, SHOPSMITH can do wonders, too. It can handle almost 
any repairing, remodeling or woodworking job. See SHOPSMITH 
demonstrated and you'll see why it’s America’s largest-selling 
power tool. On display at leading hardware and department 
stores or any Montgomery Ward store. Price complete, $189.50 
except for motor ($34.50). Write for free 16-page catalog with 
complete information and specifications. 


Magna Engineering Corp. 
Dept. 188-H, Menlo Park, California 
Manufacturers of SHOPSMITH ¢ Plants in San Francisco and Cleveland 





right from the 
A QUICK CALL store to Over- 
Th-Hill parking attendant is all that’s 
needed to bring... 


Shopper's car, 
QUICK SERVICE. chauffeured by 
attendant, arrives at the store a few minutes 
later, giving shopper... 


No Parking Worry 


Nashville's merchants 
hope new parking service will 
lure shoppers to stores in town 
by making parking easy. 


Intown stores have known for a long 
time that heavy city traffic is just about 
their worst enemy. Women who like to 
drive to the stores are balked by the 
ever-present problem of where to park. 

Now the merchants of Nashville, 
Tenn., think they have an answer. It’s 
the Over-Th-Hill Parking system, which 
was set up on an experimental basis 
Aug. 1. 
¢ Door-to-Door—The system works this 
way: 

Any day except Sunday, from nine till 
six, the shopper drives her car to a 
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The Thatcher Glass Company plant at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, called for 
120,000 sq. ft. of roofing and siding. The owners and their architects, 
Herman and Associates, Cincinnati, liked the idea of aluminum. They 
knew its lighter weight (56 Ibs. per square) would save on framing. 


They knew this rustproof, corrosion-resistant metal would need no 


painting—practically eliminate maintenance. And aluminum’s heat re- 
flectivity would make the buildings cooler in summer, warmer in winter. 

M. W. Nabakowski, Amherst, Ohio, roofing and siding applicator, has 
this to say: ‘Reynolds Industrial Corrugated is an ideal material because 
the finished job has eye-appeal, workmen like to handle it, and applica- 
tion costs are easily controlled.’’ But the best testimonial will be written 
through the years, in superior performance and maintenance economy. 
It’s the top value you want in your next construction. Call on Reynolds 
for literature, technical assistance and application details, 


Offices in principal cities. Check your classified 
phone book for our listing under “Building Materials,” 
or write: Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Division, 2005 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Applicator: 

M. W. Nabakowski, 
vice-president of the 
A. Nabakowski Co. 


Specifications for Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum industrial Corrugated: 
Thickness .032” 
Corrugations 7/8” deep, 2-2/3” crown to 
crown 
Uniform load support (roof) 80 p.s.f. on 4’ 
purlin spacing 








Uniform wind load capacity (siding) 20 
p.s.f. on girt spacings up to 7'9” 
Roofing width 35”, coverage 32” 
Siding width 33-3/4”, coverage 32” 
Lengths 5’, 6’, 7’, 8’, 9’, 10’, 11’, 12" 








Aluminum is required for planes and other military 
needs, Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Industrial Cor- 
rugated is still produced, but the total supply is neces- 
sarily reduced. Rated orders receive priority handling. 
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REYNOLDS (i: / ALUMINUM 


INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
HARVEY FIRESTONE 


Free Man of Enterprise 


1 Tells the exciting story of how an Ohio farm boy 
* built a fortune in rubber and carved out a vast 
industrial empire. An inspiring account of a mo- 
mentous era in a nation’s growth, and of how Harvey 
Firestone’s pioneer rubber manufacturing 
fitted te the saga of progress. 
Surveys » economic and social 
background of the times; tells the 
story of how Firestone built his 
business from a small tire-making 
firm in Akron to a world-renowned 
industry that extends from some 
of the most modern factories in the 
. 8S. to huge rubber plantations in 
Liberia. By Alfred Lief. 328 pages, 

14 ilus,, $3.00 


TOP- 
MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION 
AND CONTROL 


9 Shows organization at tonmost levels and the con- 
* trol practices of a number of large industrial 
Based on an extensive survey made by the 
rs, the book gives an authoritative and unique 
» of what methods are being used today by 
America’s executives—as well as the methods 
are being used. Covers operating and staff organiza- 
tion; policy control; inventory techniques; quality 
control; personnel policies; production and cost con- 
trol; product development and research; ete. By 
Paul E. Holden, Prof. of Indus. Mtg.: Lounsbury Ss. 
Fish and Hubert L. Smith, Ros. Assocs.: 
Stanford Univ. 257 pages, $5.00 


MOBILIZING 
RESOURCES FOR WAR 


2: Shows how our economy may be made to function 
most effectively under wartime stresses. Exam 
nes the probable employment national income, and 
national war potential f 1951 “ discussing where 
i te. Deals with the eco- 

nomic objectis es we must seek, showing the im- 
portanc of ut ilizi ng our labor force and 
inc reasing labor = efficiency Examines 3 
najor program of economic control—re- 
ecting two, and selecting the third as 
the system which = ombats inflation 
and gives desired degree of mobiliza 

on By Tibor Saitovcks, Edward 
Shaw, and Lorie Tarshis, all Profs. 
of Econ., Stanford Uniy Approx, 
300 pages, $4.50 


PP BPP LPP PLL 


CLEAR 
WRITING 
FOR EASY 
READING 


4 A ‘practical aid for getting ideas from a written 
* page into a reader’s mind. Supplies methods to 
help you inform, sell t others in any 
pe of = ion writing; give 1 attention to 
riting, both in business 3 social life 

eH ones anda, repor etters, etc. Says Howard 
St ephe ‘nson, Vice Presider nt i and Knowlton, 
Inc the very best and Prag practical treatise 
on paepel writing to tr orman G. Shidle, 
Mor., Publication Div., eh Automobile Eng’rs. 
176 pages, $3.00 


COP PEP PPE PPP PPP PPP PPP 
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SEE THESE BOOKS 10 ) DAYS FREE 


‘eciasteg ee maseastaieae 
] McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 


| Send me book(s) checked below f 
in bad days Iw 


remit for book(s) 
few « r delivery, and return un 


10 days’ examina “| 


wanted boc $ post pa ‘id w delivery if you 

remit with th S coupon; sa privile 

] 1. Lief—-HARVEY FIRESTONE, $3.00 

2. Holden, Fish & 8 TOP-MGT. ORG. & I 

CONT., $5.00 
Scitovsky Shaw & Tarshis—MOBILIZING 
RESOURCES FOR WAR, $4.50 | 

] 4. Shidle—CLEAR WRITING, $ 


Company 


Position . BW-11-3 I 
This offer applies to U. 8. only | 


ca a ce ee ce es ee 
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special service area in front of the War 
Memorial Building, right in the middle 
of town. 

Here a uniformed attendant gives her 
a numbered parking check, drives her 
to any one of the stores that is a mem- 
ber of the system. Then the attendant 
takes her car to the system’s off-street 
parking lots, just outside the business 
area. 

The woman takes her time, shops as 
long as she likes, and where she likes. 
When she has finished, she steps into 
any of the member stores and picks up 
the special straight-line phone that each 
store has installed. She gives the op- 
erator her parking ticket number. An 
attendant drives her car to that store. 
She hands in her check and pays the 
parking fee—50¢ for the first four hours, 
75¢ for four to six hours, $1 for any- 
thing over. 
¢ Trial Run—The idea was the brain- 
child of a Nashville businessman, G. V. 
Pegram, who worked it opt with the 
Automobile Club, Associated Retailers, 
City Traffic Commission, aiid the Nash- 
ville Parking Board. The city fathers 
cooperated by designating the special 
pickup area. 

Pegram got 19 merchants to sign up 

for a four months’ trial run. Each par- 
ticipating store pays a $50-a-month sub- 
sidy. For the time being, Pegram is 
meeting the rest of the costs himself. 
Eventually he hopes to line up 40 
merchants on a permanent basis, with 
subsidies depending on the amount of 
trafic each merchant has. The sub- 
sidies, plus the parking fees, are ex- 
pected to take care of the fixed expenses 
—including the salaries of some 30 at- 
tendants, many of whom are students 
working part time. In the first six weeks 
between 10,000 and 15,000 shoppers 
used the service. 
¢ Low Fees—“‘The lots we use are those 
used for parking by our Nashville Base- 
ball Club,” Pegram explains. “Since all 
our baseball games are at night, we were 
able to obtain them on a very reason- 
able percentage basis of the gross park- 
ing fee.” 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Fair traders are split over the McGuire 
bill, which would legalize fair trade 
price fixing (BW —Oct.27’51,p21). The 
retail druggists are backing the McGuire 
bill. But the American Fair Trade 
Council, which represents manufac- 
turers, complains that it never saw the 
bill beforehand, says the bill “may be 
deficient in important particulars.” 
5 

Minute Maid has an answer to the deal 
between Snow Crop and the Florida 
Citrus Exchange (BW—Oct.6’51,p146). 
Minute Maid is offering citrus growers 


omg 


99 out of every 
100 shipments 


FREE FROM LOSS 
LOR DAMAGE _ 


RIGHT! And in one year, P-I-E 

receives less than one claim for each 

50,000 beatin -miles of freight hauling! 

Yes, eastbound or westbound — you 

get unequalled shipping security 
lus “days sooner’ * de cay via P-I-E, 
ry us—and see! 


PLUS 


FASTEST-BY-LAND FREIGHT DELIVERY 


sentoncce cog. { ghlone | 


Comparable speed to all intermediate points 


Chicago ° Quis ¢ sas City * Denver * Ogden 
Elke 

San Francise > s* romento* Oakland 

General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakiand 20, Calif 











SEND TODAY FOR THIS PREE GUIDE TO BETTER NAME PLATES 


AMERICAN NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 
DEPT. D, CHICAGO 24, Ikt 


ECORATED METAL PRODUCTS 





Etched, Lithoqraphed and Silk 
Screened Metal Plates, Dials, Scales 
and Panels, in production quantities. 








You advertise in Business Week when you want 
to influence management men 
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what it calls a “50-50 partnership,” an 
idea borrowed from grower-processor 
arrangements in sugar beets and other 
crops. Minute Maid guarantees the 
grower his costs plus a profit, then at 
end of season divvies up net revenues. 
In return, Minute Maid gets a guaran- 
teed source of supply. 

4 
Rexall’s streamlining (BW—Sep.23’50, 
p57) has finally paid off handsomely. 
Total sales for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30 came to $119-million. Net 
profits were $1.2-million after a $1.3- 
million set-aside for federal taxes. Last 
vear the nine months’ sales were $109.7- 
million; net profits were only $665,522 
after a $500,000 set-aside. 

* 
Neolite uppers for both men’s and 
women’s shoes are the latest from 
Goodyear. A new “cellular” Neolite, 
which the company claims is lighter and 
more flexible than regular Neolite, can 
be used for everything in the uppers 
excepting the vamp. Goodyear claims 
use of Neolite will shave from $1 to $2 
a pair off the retail price of men’s shoes. 

s 
The slump in carpet sales turned Bige- 
low-Sanford’s third-quarter net profit 
of $2-million last year into a net loss of 
$617,952 this year. That cut the com- 
pany’s nine months’ net income down 
to. $924,843 as against $4.1-million for 
the same 1950 period. Net sales were 
off from $70.2-million to $61-million. 

® 
Canned juices just aren’t moving any 
more because of the competition from 
frozen concentrates. That’s the explana- 
tion Hawaiian Pineapple Co. gives for 
its 18% price cut on Dole canned pine- 
apple juice—its second cut this year. 
Hapco now has a million-dollar concen- 
trate plant under construction. 

° 
“Push money” payments to encourage 
retailers to sell more of Wildroot Co.'s 
hair preparations have got the company 
in trouble with FTC. The commission 
charges that the payments “were not 
available on proportionately equal terms 
or were not available on any terms” to 
some customers. 

« 
Night shopping hours are a major de- 
mand of department store customers, 
according to a study just made by New 
York University’s School of Retailing. 
It surveyed typical Manhattan business 
girls (salary $2,000 to $3,000 a year), 
found that they want stores to stay open 
until 9 p.m. more nights. 

a 
The newspaper audience is being 
studied by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn. Studies along the 
lines of ANPA’s Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading are under way, to 
find out nature of the newspaper audi- 
ence—ages, shopping habits, work, etc. 
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Another product gets 


a better dress... 


AND AT LESS COST! 


HE new machine shown above is going to save cigar manufacturers 
plenty — for it enables them to both wrap and band cigars on one 
machine at twice the speed formerly possible. 

In achieving this important saving, our engineers also improved the 
wrap—the band now serves as an easy-opening device. 

The machine wraps the cigars in cellophane and glues the band to the 
outside of the wrap. The end of the band protrudes slightly and two small 
slits, cut alongside the protruding part, form an easily-grasped tab. A 
slight tug on this tab tears the cellophane neatly—no danger of damaging 
the delicate tobacco wrapper of the cigar. It is also possible to equip the 
machine with an electric eye and use a printed cellophane cigar band on 
the inside of the wrapper. If preferred, a single printed cellophane wrap- 
per may be used. 

This machine not only wraps at far higher speed—from 100 to 120 per 
minute—but is also adjustable for various sizes of cigars. 


HIGHER SPEED... LOWER COSTS...A BETTER PACKAGE 


These factors sum up the advantages that “PACKAGE?” is constantly giv- 
ing manufacturers in many fields through more advanced wrapping and 
cartoning equipment. So why not get in touch with our nearest office for 
a check-up on your present methods? 


: PACKAGE 


Write for our leaflet 
“Packages that Sell” MACHINERY COMPANY 


9 SPRINGFIELD , MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 
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SHAREHOLDER 
RELATIONS 
Corporate 


ANNUAL REPORT 
Requirements 





¢ An outline of Shareholder Relations 
Programs as practiced by America’s 
largest corporations 
Components of the comprehensive 
Shareholder Relations Program 
Analysis of Annual Reports of 200 
leading companies 
Practical Annual Reporting 
Replies to a nationwide survey of 
shareholders on what they want in- 
cluded in annual reports 
Opinions and suggestions by security 
analysts and financial correspondents 
Corporate Annual Report Require- 
ments for 17 states and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

+ . * 

The only reference file of its kind— 
Compiled to help you by offering a 
workable Shareholder Relations Pro- 
gram and reporting Shareholder Re- 
lations Programs as practiced by 
leading corporations ——Gives a de- 
tailed examination of successful An- 
nual Reporting with emphasis on its 
requirements and best methods of 
presentation. 


REUTER & BRAGDON, INC. 
WOOD STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











Key stone 
"ita Oe Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 
investing their capital in 
BONDS 
(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 
COMMON STOCKS 


(Series S1-S2-S3-S4) 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization ar ve shares of your 


ten Funds 


Address 


City 
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“This is the Bull Market: 
vs had been rising steadily . . . 
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. «- BUT these few groups had 
provided most of the gain... 


Market's Not Drop- Proof 


Till quite recently, a good many Wall 
Streeters have been saying that the 1951 
bull market was proof against setbacks, 
that it was so bolstered by huge amounts 
of smart institutional investment that 
it would never recede. That’s changed 
now: Since mid-October the optimists 
have been silent, gloomily watching the 
market undergo a severe testing. 

The test has proved that the new- 
style drop-proof market was just like the 
booms of the past. With the heat on, 
prices have melted away just as they did 
in the old-fashioned booms. 
¢ 40% of Gains—How far they have 
melted depends on which stock price 
vardstick you do your measuring with. 
Here’s a measure: Both Standard & 
Poor’s and Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages early this week showed the loss of 
over 40% of their maximum 1951 gains. 


What everyone agrees on is ‘that the 
market has suffered its severest setback 
in many, many months. 

Wall Street has a lot of reasons to 
account for the swift veer from up to 
down. Among them are: (1) the foreign 
situation; (2) gradual weakening of the 
market’s technical position, which made 
it temporarily vulnerable to a flood of 
selling orders; (3) waning of the in- 
flation fears that drove up prices; and 
(4) the new tax bill. 
¢ Lower Earnings—The biggest reason 
of all, though, is the heavy drop in 
earnings revealed by so many third- 
quarter corporate reports (BW—Oct.27 
"51,p19). What actually triggered the 
market break was General Electric’s 
poor third-quarter report. GE’s federal 
tax bill jumped almost $21-million; its 
earnings fell off about $20-million, or 
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... while the great Nt 


had stumbled — 


56%. And this despite sales that rose 
$36-million. The GE report seems to 
have shocked many participants in the 
market. Once they had digested the 
news, they began to sell. Before very 
long the tape was running late, and 
prices were dropping all through the 
stock list. 

¢ No Surprise—The sharpness of the 
reaction to the discouraging third-quar- 
ter reports is hard to understand. No 
close student of corporate reports could 
possibly have been surprised when 
profits generally dropped below 1950 
levels. 

It has long been clear that corporate 
earnings are unlikely to attain the all- 
time peak of last-quarter 1950 for many 
a day. Since then, they have been show- 
ing the inroads of higher taxes, ever- 
mounting operating costs, the shift from 


high-profit civilian goods to less-profit- 


able defense business, and the ‘absence 
of last vear’s swollen “inventory profits,” 
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— or fallen 


now that deflation has hit commodity 
prices. 

¢ Open Secret—These matters were all 
knowledge available to anyone. ‘The fact 
that so many people didn’t know them 
makes it look as though the great ma- 
jority of recent avid stock buyers may 
not be so hep as Wall Street has been 
boasting. 

This does not mean that Wall Street 
hasn’t been on the up-and-up in its 
claims that much stock purchased this 
year was going into the strongboxes of 
hard-to-stampede professional money 
managers. Much of it has. And a large 
part of these holdings weren’t dumped 
on the market during the recent spells 
of “‘scare selling.” 


‘BUSINESS WEEK 


What the last week or two has shown, 


is that there is still plenty of stock in 
the hands of less-experienced investors 
and traders, available for panic dump- 
ing. It is questionable whether the 
Street’s congenital bulls are right in 
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Ideal Xmas Gift! 


Portable 
SEALED-BEAM HAND 


SPOT LIGHT 


Plugs Into Auto Cigar Lighter! 


ideal Gift For 
Employees, 
Customers, 
Suppliers, 
Friends! 


POCO HHE SES OSOOEEEEEEOES 


@ Throws a 
powerful, 
40,000 Candle- 
Power beam! 


@ Sturdy, die- 
cast construction 
—Silverioid 
finish! 


@ Ample cord 
for all uses — 
reaches any part 
of car! 
List SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNTS 
$ 95 TO VOLUME PURCHASERS! 
7 Sample shipped open account 
ft at volume discount when or- 
dered on company letterhead. 
ESSEX CORP. 


427 ENGINEERS BUILDING 
Se eee eee wee. ee) 
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the sign 
of your dependable 


office furniture dealer 


Today you need the best counsel 
in refurnishing your present office— 
or outfitting a new one. 


The INDIANA DESK shield marks 
your office equipment dealer as a 
reliable, dependable source for 
Natural-ly Better Wood Office Fur- 
nituree — esigned for comfort, 
efficiency, and durability. 
Talk with your Indiana Desk dealer 
about your office furniture needs 
. see the beautiful Indiana Desk 
Catalog. See how it simplifies your 
office planning — despite a short 
supply. 
Write for the name of your nearest 
dealer. 


Ilustrated is the Fleet 
Line Conference Desk — 
a modern, island-base executive desk. 





e n 
wndsanua desk co. 
JASPER, INDIANA US. &. 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issues 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


$15,000,000 344% Debentures due October 15, 1976 
Price 100%% and accrued interest 


104,533 Shares $4.25 Cumulative Second Preferred Stock 


(Convertible Prior to November 1, 1961 and Without Par Value) 
The Company is offering to the holders of its Commor Stock the right to subscribe to 


these shares as set forth in the Prospectus. Subscription by expire at 3 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time, on November 7, 1951. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $102 per Share 


Prior to the expiration of the Warrants, the several Underwriters may offer shares of 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock at the prices and pursuant to the terms and 
conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co, 
Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co, 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
October 25, 1951. 


























Greater Productivity Plus... 


. increasingly closer tolerances on new products 
demand better methods. Now is no time to tolerate old 
machines. Users attribute “high production and sustained 
accuracy to New Britain Precision Boring Machines. 
The New Britain-Gridley Machine Division, The New 
Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 





“  , . The average was 
dragged down even more 
drastically .. .” 

MARKET LAPSE starts on p. 134 


their recent claims (BW-—Jan.13’51,p82) 
that the market is “safer than ever be- 
fore” because professional buying has 
in effect built a floor under prices. 

The pros don’t go in for blind-buying 
of stocks. If the outlook darkens heavily, 
they will be as quick as the tyros to sell 
at least part of their immense portfolios. 
They are as interested as anyone in the 
dividend and earnings trend. Undoubt- 
edly, they have bought a let of stock 
in recent years that they have no in- 
tention of holding through thick and 
thin. It’s a safe bet that they will shift 
out of such holdings once they are con- 
vinced that the earnings honeymoon is 
over for the issuing companies. 
¢ Blue Chips—Institutional buyers en- 
ter the picture in another way. As a 
group, they can’t purchase any old stock. 
Mostly they aim at issues in which high- 
grade investment characteristics pre- 
dominate. There aren’t so many of these 
issues as you might think. Investment 
buying in the last few years has had to 
concentrate on a relatively few blue 
chips and almost-blue chips. 

Obviously, this includes most of the 

bellwether stocks that make up the vari- 
ous prices indexes. As a result, the in- 
dexes often show sharp gains when the 
market as a whole is not advancing. For 
some time, the inside of the house has 
failed to match the handsome facade 
created by the investment issues. 
¢ Minority Rule—The two charts on 
page 134 point that up. They show 
that the good 1952 showing of Stand- 
ard & Poor’s 50-stock daily industrial 
price index has been due largely to a 
smallish minority of the groups listed. 
Only 16 of the 50 registered gains 
were higher than the average of the 
whole. Pulling the average down slight- 
ly were 21 other groups that showed 
some gains, but less—often considerably 
less—than S&P’s average. The average 
was dragged down even more drasti- 
cally by the one group that showed no 
gain and by the 10 that rang up losses 
ranging up to 12.5%. 
e High Fliers—It is true that some of 
the recent biggest losers were the specu- 
lative darlings of earlier in the year. 
Thus Molybdenum Corp., now resting 
uneasily at $354, commanded a price 
of $773 a little over a week ago. 

But the spectacular losses haven’t 
been confined to high fliers of this type. 
Many of the former favorites of the 
investment buyers have also proved 
soft under pressure. Such investment- 
grade chemical commons as Mon- 
santo, Dow, and du Pont have suffered 
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If the antiknock fluid now used in gasoline were eliminated, a car which currently gives 16 miles per gallon would give only 13.4 miles, providing 
the compression ratio were lowered and the rear axle ratio changed to maintain present standards of performance. 
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16 MILES 





ANTIKNOCK 





COMPOUND 





Each gallon of today’s gasoline can go about 16% further because 
it contains a few drops of antiknock fluid. Here’s how this vital 
ingredient stretches mileage in modern cars 





It’s too bad that the marvelous computing 
pumps you see in most gas stations can’t 
show the “miles” you are buying, as well as 
the gallons and cost, because the true value 
of gasoline to the motorist is best expressed 
by the number of miles it will drive a car. 
On this basis modern gasoline containing 
antiknock fluid is a tremendous bargain. 
Look at these facts: 


1. Today’s cars, with few exceptions, are 
heavier, more powerful and faster than 
their counterparts of twenty-five years ago. 


. Despite increases in weight and power, 
many modern cars actually deliver more 
miles per gallon. 

There are a number of reasons for greatly 
improved “‘ton-mile” économy. Better engine 
design, reduced wind resistance of stream- 
lined bodies, less friction in bearings, etc. 


But high on the list is today’s high octane 
number gasoline, which permits higher en- 
gine compression ratios and correspondingly 
higher engine efficiencies. 

The high octane gasoline which you can 
buy at any gasoline station for about the same 
price today (excluding taxes) that you paid 
in 1925 is a much improved product. First, 
because of greatly advanced refining methods. 
Secondly, because of the addition of anti- 
knock fluid. 

If antiknock fluid were not available, ail 
gasoline today: would be an average of ten 
octane numbers lower. To operate satisfac- 
torily on this lower octane gasoline, auto- 
motive engines of the latest design would 
have to have their compression reduced about 
one ratio. Under these conditions, the only 
way to restore acceleration and hill-climbing 
ability to present levels would be through a 


change in rear-axle ratio to increase engine 
speed. The lower compression ratio in com- 
bination with increased friction at the higher 
engine speed would cause a loss of about 2.6 
miles per gallon in cars which now average 
around 16 miles to the gallon or about 16%. 

So, you see, the antiknock fluid in each gal- 
lon of gasoline used in an engine of modern 
design is actually worth up to 2.6 miles of 
driving. Multiply this by the number of cars 
produced during the past few years, and it 
represents a truly tremendous saving in the 
nation’s gasoline bill. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Makers of “ETHYL” antiknock compound 











RNS NARS 


ou are inviled fo 


isit Your PLANT (2. 


e Come in and take a good, long look at the products you sell —just 
before they get packaged and labeled. 


NS 
NS 


Think of the investment they represent—in time, research, materials, labor 
and equipment... Yet their true market value is still to be added. 


They are unbranded goods—of little value—until your package or 
container, your label and your shipping case give them identification. 
Your ultimate consumer relies on your brand name—forms his or her 
judgment largely on the appearance of your label and packaging. Your 
identification must not break down; it must not get messy. 


Good label design, good packaging and shipping materials, 
and good adhesives represent sound protection of your total investment. 


For each particular application in your operation, there is one particular 
adhesives formula that will serve you best. That is the belief on which 
Arabol operates. With 65 years of pioneering experience, more than 
10,000 adhesives formulas have been developed in our five laboratories. 


We invite the opportunity to submit samples for you to test in your own plant 
—under your particular working conditions—for your specific requirements. 
That is the one kind of testing that assures you of satisfactory results. 


Your inquiry to Dept. 46 will bring a prompt response. 


tHe ARABOL manuracturine co. 
Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS 


ATLANTA e PHILADELPHIA e BOSTON e PORTLAND, ORE. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


TL) A ACSA 


65 YEARS OF PIONEERING 








“. . . Here again these an- 
alysts may well prove over- 
sanguine .. .” 

MARKET LAPSE starts on p. 134 


losses from $104 to $18%. Two other 
blue chips—American Can and General 
Electric common stocks—fell off $9 
and $8. 

¢ What Next?—Many smart Wall 
Streeters insist that the current dis- 
quiet won't last long and won’t be- 
come much more severe. They concede 
that third- and fourth-quarter earnings 
will be the worst of the whole period 
of rising taxes that we have entered. 
But they still don’t believe that the 
drops will seriously affect dividends as 
a whole. And they believe that in 1952 
corporate profits will cover dividends 
by a good margin. 

Their guess on 1951 dividends may 
prove a bit sanguine. Dividend pay- 
ments dropped 3.2% under the 1950 
third quarter, according to the latest 
report on New York Stock Exchange 
listed stocks (page 145). Compare that 
drop with the 11% gain showed in the 
second quarter and the 15.5% jump 
in the first three months. 

These same analysts are also pre- 
dicting that stock prices will go up for 
the rest of 1951. Here again they may 
well prove over-sanguine. The market 
seldom rallies at a time when both di- 
vidends and earnings are pointed down- 
ward. 
¢ The Bears—There are a lot of traders 
who show no signs of expecting any 
such 1951 price rise. In mid-October 
bears were short 2,651,473 shares of 
Big Board stocks. That’s the biggest 
short position in 19 years. 

But even a large short position has 
its favorable side. Eventually, the bears 
will have to engage in covering opera- 
tions. That means a big backlog of 
buy orders that will hit the market 
sooner or later. If the orders are exe- 
cuted while the market is declining, 
they will obviously go far to cushion 
the decline. 

For the future, there’s another way in 
which investment money may enter 
the picture. Many of the investment 
trusts and pension and trust funds that 
have bought huge gobs of stock in the 
Korea market have been operating on 
“formula plans” (BW —Nov.5’49,p63). 
These are methods to take the emotion 
out of buying and selling. They sub- 
stitute devices that dictate automati- 
cally when to switch out of “aggressive” 
securities such as common stocks into 
“defensive” holdings like bonds and 
cash. And the formulas could easily 
mean the lapse of a lot of investment 
buying just at a time when the market 
most needed its support. 
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Ot ty it withoat the 
| ial loveling’onid it 


or some time, an Inland Customer, who 

makes farm implements, had been buy- 

ing 6214” x 128” sixteen gage cold 

rolled sheets for a certain part and 

had always specified that they be 
stretcher levelled and resquared to insure 
extra flatness. 

The process of stretcher levelling and 
resquaring at the mill added substantially 
to the cost of the cold rolled sheets. Art 
Brackett*, the Inland sales representa- 
tive on this account, questioned the 
need for this costly operation. ‘ 

One day, on a visit to the cus- 
tomer’s plant, he asked to take a look 
at the part being fabricated from this 
large sheet. He found that the stretcher 
levelled and resquared sheets were shipped 
from Inland to an independent fabricator for 
blanking. They were then shipped to Art’s customer who further 
fabricated them and welded on bracing and framing sections before 
assembling them on his implements. 

In talking to his customer’s purchasing agent and production manager, Art 
suggested that the extra flatness achieved by stretcher levelling was lost by the time 
the sheet was assembled on the finished product and was, therefore, unnecessary. 
The customer changed his steel specification for this part, eliminating stretcher 
levelling and resquaring. 


Result: A saving for Inland’s customer of over $4.00 per implement—a saving that has already 
run into thousands of dollars! INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


*Names used are fictitious Your Scrap is Needed by the Steel Industry for National Defense 





MUNCIE’S DAVID HARUM, 80-year-old O. W. Storer, banks on his knowledge of 
character in running one of the few surviving private banks in the country. 


One-Man Bank Takes Its Collateral 


In these days of hard, cold cash, 
Oliver W. Storer is a unique man. The 
fact that he owns and operates a one- 
man bank alone marks him a holdover 
from an almost vanished age. But one 
thing makes him even more unique: He 
believes that character is just as sound 
a security for a loan as collateral. 

Storer has proved that he’s a pretty 
good judge of a man’s character. He 
started his Muncie (Ind.) Banking Co. 
in 1905 with $10,000 capital. Today 
his one-man bank has capital funds of 
$330,000; deposits total $6.1-million. 

Indiana’s David Harum—Muncie calls 
him “O. W.”—parlayed his $10,000 to 
$100,000 by 1915. Even though bank- 


140 


ing went a bit faster in those days, with 
3%-a-month loans, Storer thinks he 
could do it all over again from scratch, 
even today. 

The Muncie Bank is one of the few 
one-man banks that have survived de- 
pression and changing times. Though 
private banks were once plentiful, there 
are only 115 of them left. The depres- 
sion drove a lot of them into bank- 
ruptcy. That led to state regulations, 
which called a halt to formation of 
new ones. 

A private bank has some advantages 
over big banks. For one thing, it’s not 
incorporated. It is owned by one man 
or a partnership, and it can do a lot of 


NO V-Ps: Storer makes most of the deci- 
sions himself, leaves a few to cashier Hafner. 


Ee 


owner fine 


PROGRESS REPORT: Back to work, 
Storer talks with Louella Spangler, whose 


things that other private individuals or 
partnerships can do, but incorporated 
banks can’t do. State bank examiners 
look it over periodically, and it is sub- 
ject to some banking laws. But within 
limits, it can engage in nonbanking 
activities. And it can make loans on 
flimsier security than incorporated 
banks. 

Storer’s loans may or may not be 
based on security considered adequate 
by bank examiners. He lends money 
when and where he pleases ($250,000 
went into a profitable Philippines deal 
recently) and backs his enterprises on 
personal character judgments. Storer 
and the examiners carry on a constant 
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LOAN CONFERENCE: This is when Storer decides if a man is a good risk. Here a © MELLOW MOOD: Storer laughs at some- 
carpenter who wants help to expand his business talks it over with Storer. thing in mail, a welcome break in routine. 





at 


college education he helped finance. He 
has no children of his own. 


in Character 


skirmish on this point. But since he is 
a private banker, he wins more battles 
than most bankers. 

When pressed by examiners, his 
favorite retort is: “Young man, did you 
ever make a million dollars in this busi- 
ness?”” If that doesn’t win the exam- 
iner’s approval, he puts the loan into 
his personal portfolio. 

Storer’s bank is about as informal as 
a bank can get. He thinks it’s too small 
to require a janitor, so O. W. sweeps 
out the place himself. He has about 


20 women employees, but no men. 
Elderly Mrs. Storer comes in to help QUITTING TIME: Storer and his wife leave the Muncie Banking Co. for their home, 
out behind the tellers’ windows now _located only a few blocks away. For recreation Storer likes to swing Indian clubs and 


and then. Occasionally O. W. takes the mow the lawn. 
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Phil pott Dam finds solution to 


difficult Water and Air Hose problems 


CHAMPION AIR DRILL HOSE 


A super service hose of 
braided construction 
on oil-resistant tube, 

a strong flexible 
carcass and shock- 
resisting cover. 


CHAMPION WATER HOSE 


Top quality hose of 
wrapped construction, 

built with specially re- 
inforced carcass, a smooth, 
friction-reducing tube and a 
tugged outer: cover that pro- 
vides maximum protection 


against external damages. 


@ Air and water hose, used in the 

Philpott “Dam construction, came up against 
every enemy in the book. Changeable Virginia 
weather weckened hose resistance to high pres- 
sure loads, abrasive concrete structures clawed 
away hose covers, and the rocky terrain made 
deep, stabbing, carcass-penetrating wounds that 
caused sudden breakdown and work stoppage. 

Ordinary hose wouldn't meet these challenges. 
Engineers, faced with rigid work schedules, 
couldn't put up with interruptions. They called 
in the local Republic Rubber Distributor, who, 
after a thorough study of all hose hazards, 
recommended use of Republic’s Champion Air 
Hose and Republic's Champion Water Hose. 

9,000 feet of these standard-built (not custom- 
made) pressure carriers went into immediate 
action for Philpott engineers who say Republic 
hose eliminated work stoppages and cut 
maintenance costs to absolute minimum. 

Republic Rubber Products produce results like 
this for men in every industry. There’s a com- 
plete line of Hose, Belting, Packing and Molded 
& Extruded Products. Just drop us a card 
regarding any one of these products. 


\ 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


Lee 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Corporation 


Rubber & Tire 





whole bank family out for chicken din- 
ner in the country. 

Storer thinks big-city banks have 
gotten too far away from their cus- 
tomers. “If you don’t study the char- 
acter of a man and study his resources,” 
he says, “somewhere along the line 
you're going to get stuck.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Third-quarter industrial reports con- 
tinue to unfold a drab story (BW—Oct. 
27°51,p19). General Motors _ profits 
came to only $92.2-million vs. $217.4- 
million in 1950; Bethlehem Steel, $18.5- 
million vs. $33.6-million; Radio Corp., 
$2.7-million vs. $11.6-million; Armco 
Steel, $6.l-million vs. $12-million. 
Higher costs and taxes continue to take 
their toll. 

& 
Pittsburgh and Minneapolis banks have 
followed the New York move towards 
higher borrowing rates (BW—Oct.27'51, 
pl59). They, too, have hiked their 
“prime rate” from 24% to 23%. 

° 
Smokers paid some $1.8-billion of cigar- 
ette and tobacco taxes in 1950, Com- 
merce Credit Clearing House, Inc., re- 
ports. About $1.3-billion tvent to the 
federal government, $429-million to 41 
states having such levies. State cigarette 
taxes now range from 2¢ to 8¢ a pack, 
average out at above 3¢. 


. 
Chicago’s Central Standard Life Insur- 
ance Co. has absorbed Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Co. of Monmouth, II. 
The new company has $322-million of 
insurance in force, some $84-million in 
assets. 

2 
Oliver Corp., farm equipment maker, 
will acquire substantially all the capital 
stock or the going business and prop- 
erties of A. B. Farquhar Co., York (Pa.) 
manufacturer of farm and_ industrial 
machinerv since 1856. The deal will 
diversify the former’s output and will 
be handled through exchange of stock: 
one share of Oliver common for four 
of Farquhar. 

‘ 
Assets of mutual fund affiliates of Min- 
neapolis’ Investors Stock Fund, Inc., 
and Investors Selective Fund, Inc., now 
total over $300-million. They account 
for more than 10% of all resources of 
nation’s open-end funds. Control of the 
group was acquired two years ago by 
Robert R. Young’s Alleghany Corp. 
(BW—Oct.22’49,p86). 


* 
Another stock split is in the making 
(BW—Sep.8’51,p131). Stockholders of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. will be asked 
next month to approve a 2-for-1 split. 
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consult a little bottle of DPi High Vacuum 


DPi diffusion pumps, quickly creating vacuum 
one - billionth of atmospheric pressure, permit Waterman 
Products Co., Inc. of Philadelphia to mass-produce 
inexpensive oscilloscopes. 
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high vacuum research 
and engineering 


RAIN WAVES, pictured on the face of an inexpensive cathode-ray 
oscilloscope, now make possible safe, automatic control of the 
depth of anaesthesia in surgical operations. 


Banks of the same instruments warn steelmakers of sudden, dan- 
gerous rises of temperature in their crucibles. Oil prospectors set off 
small explosive charges and study the pattern of oscilloscope traces 
of the reverberations for geological structures that pay off. Oscillo- 
scopes help the repairman adjust your radio and picture the strains 
in a locomotive, a skyscraper, or a helicopter. 


They are finding such diverse uses because they are now reliable, 
long-lasting, and cheap. For this, oscilloscope manufacturers credit 
much to DPi equipment that makes possible higher and higher 
vacuum at less and less cost. 


DPi high vacuum metal-coaters have given the plastics industry 
new materials to stimulate its markets. New horizons in metallurgy, 
dehydration, and impregnation are being opened through DPi’s 
experience in high vacuum technology. If high vacuum enters into 
your problems, we'd like you to write us about them. Distillation 
Products Industries, Vacuum Equipment Department, 739 Ridge 
Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company). 


- 





Also... vitamins A and E.. . distilled monoglycerides . . . more than 3400 Eastman Organic Chemical and industry 








DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 





no heating problems 
in these star spots . . 


because 


REZNOR 


the world’s 
largest- selling 
automatic gas 

unit heaters 

do the job 


YOU CHECK IT! See a Rez- 
nor heater installation and 
talk to the owner. If you 
don’t know of one, off 
hand, call a Reznor Dealer. 
The telephone directory 
should give his name — 
if not, write us. 


YOU'LL FIND THAT the 
Reznor unit is a compact 
heating machine that eco- 
nomically does a more ef- 
fective job. Units install 
easier, faster and at lower 
cost. ¥ 


FLOOR MODEL FOR 
OFFICE OR HOME 
e 


SUSPENDED MODEL 


FOR STORE, 
SHOP AND FACTORY 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 UNION ST. - MERCER, PENNA. 
Send me 20-page catalog in full color 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City 
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THE MARKETS 





New Corporate Bonds: Recent Patterns 


Moody Amount 


Rating (Million) | Issue 


July 

$10.0 
9.0 
50.0 
August 

15.0 
30.0 
12.0 


September 


International Bank deb. 314s, 1981 


Tenn. Gas Trans. 1st 31/s, 1971 
Alabama Power 1st 314s, 1981 


45.0 
15.0 
20.0 
12.0 
October 
15.0 Mountain Fuel deb. 31s, 1971 
15.0 
15.0 
10.0 A 

20.0 

50.0 

15.0 

9.0 
* Percent of par, 


Idaho Power 1st 314s, 1981 


iated Teleph 
Y 





Utah Power 1st 35s, 1981 
** Still in syndicate. 


Minnesota P. & L. 1st 35s, 1981 
Washington Gas Lt. Ref. 31s, 1976 
United Gas Corp. 1st 35s, 1971 


Michigan Cons. Gas 1st 344s, 1976 
So. Cal. Edison 1st Ref. 31/s, 1976 
Col. & So. Ohio Elec. 1st 314s, 1981.... 


Nat'l Container deb. 41s, 1966 
So. Counties Gas 1st 31s, 1981 


Pub. Svce. of Col. 1st 314s, 1981 


1st 35s, 1981.... 

West Va. Pulp & Paper deb. 314s, 1971.. 100.50 
Celanese Corp. deb. 31s, 1976 

Continental Can deb. 314s, 1976 


Recent Market 
*Bid Yield 


Offered At 
*Price Yield 


10214 3.48% 


10114 3.42 
10414 3.30 


3.53% 
3.46 
3.46 


101.75 


102.37 


3.46 
3.04 
3.28 


3.38 100% 
3.01 101 
3.13 99 


102.00 


102.42 


981 3.32 
9T¥, 3.66 
983, 3.28 
100 4.50 
98%, 3.53 


3.25 
3.45 
3.15 
4.50 
3.40 


3.36 
3.11 
3.11 
3.63 
3.17 
3.47 


101 
10214 
10214 
100% 
3.22 100% 
3.50 1001% 
3.21 iat 
3.55 a, 


3.45 
3.15 
3.17 
3.50 


Borrowing Costs on Uptrend 


Corporate borrowers no longer have 

the whiphand in arranging their finan- 
cing deals. Those with funds to lend 
now call the tune. The lenders have 
been adopting an increasingly realistic 
attitude toward the rental value of their 
money. 
e Rates Changing—The bank rate on 
prime commercial loans, for example, 
recently moved up to a 23% level. Be- 
fore that, it had been 24%. Bond prices 
in the secondary (trading) markets—be- 
cause investors weren’t interested in the 
yields offered—have also been deterio- 
rating lately. As a result, high-grades 
now offer a return of 2.90% or so, com- 
pared with 2.61% earlier this year. 

The same pronounced rate changes 
are noticeable in Wall Street’s new- 
issues market. Take recent public bond 
sales: The offering rate on various new 
long-term issues with Moody’s “A”’ rat- 
ing averaged out at around 3.40% in 
October as compared with the 3.25% 
average just two months earlier. 
eEnd Not in Sight—It was plainly 
indicated this week that this uptrend 
has yet to run its course. Winning bid 
for a Utah Light & Power “A” offering 
on Monday, for example, was 101.9% 
of par for 38% bonds. That represents 


a borrowing cost of 3.57%. Just a year 
ago that company was able to sell other 
bonds issued under the same mortgage 
at an interest cost of 2.87%. 

On Tuesday Ohio Power incurred a 
3.265% interest cost when it disposed 
of an AA-rated issue. Early October 
saw another utility sell bonds considered 
by Streeters to represent an identical 
credit risk at a cost of but 3.165%. 

Industrial companies, too, are feeling 

the effects of rising borrowing costs. 
Take a look at some long-term bond 
financing Westinghouse Electric is 
about to consummate. To finance fur- 
ther expansion it has arranged to sell 
over the next year or so $300-million 
of debentures direct to a life insurance 
group. The cost of that operation re- 
portedly will be 3.50%, compared with 
the 2.65% cost involved when it sold 
its presently outstanding 28% deben- 
tures. 
e Supply and Demand—The reason for 
the uptrend in borrowing costs is the 
old supply and demand factor. Right 
now the demand seems higher than the 
supply. 

Everyone seems to be seeking some 
kind of loan accommodation today. 
Short-term bank loans are in demand 
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in order to help carry large inventories Just since Labor Day, industrial com- 
or to augment working capital badly panies alone have contracted for or 
squeezed by high taxes and operating drawn down almost $1-billion of new 
costs. Much long-term money is needed, money on debt and loan agreements 
too, to help companies pay for huge with banks and the life companies and 
capital expenditures. on public bond underwritings. 


EE 
St ee meee re : 





Taxes, higher operating costs, 
and the recent lack of inventory 
profits have been having a sharp 
impact on 1951 corporate earnings 
(BW—Oct.27’51,p19). 

You might not think so if you 
glanced at a report the New York 
Stock Exchange issued last week. 
This lists January-September div- 
idend payments on Big Board com- 
mons. And it shows (below) that 
they jumped $320-million, or 
9.4%, above their 1950 level to a 
$3.7-billion record high. 

For the third-quarter alone, 
however, the picture changes some- 
what. Dividends in that period 
actually showed a 3.2% drop, com- 
pared with the 11% gain rung up 
in the previous quarter and the 
first quarter’s 15.5% rise. The 
reason: While seven companies 
were able to up their third-quarter 
dividends, 50 sliced payments. 


Num- 
No. ber of 


24 11 
23 6 
73 x 30 
30 11 
79 44 


Electrical equipment.... 22 14 
Farm machinery 7 + 
PE wan esenede es 32 15 
Food products, beverages 70 18 
Leather, leather products 11 3 


Machinery, metals 51 
Mining 23 
Office equipment....... 4 
Paper, publishing 15 
Oil, natural gas 31 


Railroad, railroad equip- 
ment 81 22 
Real estate 5 
20 
8 


Steel, iron 25 
Textile 22 
Tobacco. . eee 
Utilities 34 
U.S. companies operating 

abroad 2. 14 


Foreign companies 6 
Other companies 





Dividends Still Up—But Start to Lag 


Issues Divi- Dividend Results Dividends Change 
in dend 1951 vs. 1950 (000 omitted) 1951 
Stock Group Group Payers Higher Same Reduced 1951 1950 vs. 1950 


This showing points up some- 
thing often overlooked in the over- 
all dividend picture: the dispropor- 
tionate share of the load that has 
been carried by only four groups— 
the oil and natural gas, auto, chem- 
ical, and utility shares. While they 
account for only 29% of all Big 
Board commons, they’ve been pro- 
viding well over half the whole div- 
idend total for some time. 

This means that if one of the 
four groups should start to cut its 
dividend payments sharply, the 
general picture would change 
abruptly. In fact, the third quar- 
ter gives a hint of what could hap- 
pen in this respect. General 
Motors in that period failed by $1 
a share to equal its year-earlier pay- 
ments. And this more than any- 
thing else was responsible for the 
3.2% drop recorded by dividends 
as a whole. 


Approx. 9 Month % 


6 2 $30,413 $23, +26.9% 
8 3 41,998  46,: 

13 20 413,493 

14 4 43,213 

20 406 ,048 


4 104,748 
1 43,277 
11 72,632 
34 161,839 
5 14,370 


33 127,500 
7 141,539 
4 23,830 

65,817 

il 572,937 


177,814 
10,654 
200 ,063 
28,213 

8,810 


178,918 
69, 308 
$7,132 
572,001 


Pane Wren @ 


55,490 


81,054 65, 
23, 


$3,730,093 $3,409,591 











dort YOU 
Stocks? 


Because you think you can’t af- 
ford to? 


Because you’re afraid that 
there’s too much risk? 


Because you think a broker 
won’t bother with your $500 ... 
saves his service and his help for 
big customers only? 


Or, because you really don’t 
know too much about stocks or 
how you buy them anyway? 

If that’s how you feel about 
investing, we think you'll want 
to read “What Everybody Ought 
To Know ... About This Stock 
and Bond Business.” 


It’s written for you—a four- 
page pamphlet that answers the 
common questions anybody 
might ask—answers them in the 
plainest English possible. 

If you’ve never bought stocks 
before, we think you'll find those 
answers interesting, helpful — 
yes, and surprising, too. 

There’s no charge for “What 
Everybody Ought To Know ... 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness,” of course. ! 

If you’d like a copy, just ask 
for our pamphiet on stocks and 
send your request to— 


Department SC-81 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








DEFENSE BUSINESS 





U.S. Gets a Full-Time Arms Industry 


@ Oerlikon, Swiss armament company, is setting up a 


subsidiary outfit in the U.S. 


@ The American company will be financed and con- 
trolled from Switzerland for a while, eventually will break 
away and become entirely U. S.-run. 


@ On European pattern, it'll develop arms full-time, 
on its own initiative and without government aid. 


Back in the early days of World War 
II, production of a new antiaircraft 
machine gun was the hottest priority 
job going. The gun fired a 20-mm. ex- 
plosive shell, and it could put out 
enough of them per second to take care 
of the increasing speeds of enemy 
planes. Mounted on merchant ships 
it proved to be an answer to the Ger- 
man dive-bomber. Before long, naval 
vessels were using it instead of the 
Browning machine gun as the standard 
weapon against low-flying planes. The 
U.S. bought 300,000 of the new guns 
during the war. The weapon was de- 
veloped by a Swiss armament company 
called Oerlikon. 

This week Aviation Week, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, printed an ex- 
clusive piece of news: Oerlikon is set- 
ting up a subsidiary in the U.S. It’s 
called the Oecerlikon Tool & Arms 
Corp. of America, is incorporated in 
Delaware. Shortly, it will announce 
plans for building a big plant that will 
turn out explosives, small and medium 
weapons, and—when and if peacetime 
comes—commercial products like ma- 
chine tools, electronic equipment, and 
business machines. 
¢New System—This is something 
pretty new in American industry. U.S. 
arms production and development has 
traditionally stayed under the govern- 
ment’s wing. The government helps 
finance it, sponsors research, partici- 
pates in the design. Munitions are not 
a prime U.S. industry; whenever there’s 
a big need for armament, the need is 
met by converting civilian factories. 

In Europe, where Oerlikon comes 
from, the system works the other way 
around: There are many big companies 
whose main product is arms; they de- 
sign and develop new weapons on a 
private basis, sell them where they can. 
That is the way Oerlikon will operate 
here. For the first time, the U.S. will 
have an arms industry that operates the 
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same way as Krupp, Skoda, Bofors, 
Hispano-Suiza, and the other European 
munitions makers. 

¢ Setup—At present, Aviation Week 
reports, Oerlikon-America has a di- 
rectorship of three. Its president is Lt. 
Gen. K. B. Wolfe, former USAF 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel. 
Frederic Chapuisat is secretary-treas- 
urer. Leslie A. Skinner, who developed 
the U.S. bazooka in the war, is vice- 
president in charge of engineering. 

Swiss experts will guide the company 
on its first few steps, until American 
personnel have mastered the Oerlikon 
techniques. The Swiss parent company 
will finance it, too, in its early stages. 
But gradually the Swiss will pull out, 
and American capital will be invited in. 
Eventually, the company will be com- 
pletely U. S.-controlled and operated. 
Its total directorship, Wolfe says, will 
end up as seven. 

“Oerlikon-America_ will eventually 
produce U.S.-researched armament,” 
Aviation Week says, “but during the 
initial buildup it will probably manu- 
facture a considerable number of wea- 
pons under Swiss license-much as 
Pratt & Whitney is producing the 
British Nene and Tay jet engines.” 
The early history of Oerlikon-America, 
in short, will be one of gradual Ameri- 
canization. 
¢ Plans—Oerlikon will be identified in 
this country primarily with aircraft 
armament, Wolfe says. Before this, he 
argues, most American planes have 
carried machine guns that were merely 
made-over ground types, but the high 
speed of modern jets has opened up a 
need for more specialized weapons. 

Whatever other guns the company 
puts out, they will all be small or 
medium caliber. Neither the Swiss nor 
the American concern plans to branch 
into big guns. 
¢ Big Operation—Small gun, though, 
does not mean small plant. According 


to Aviation Week, “the integrated 
armament complex planned by Oerli- 
kon requires extensive manufacturing 
and test facilities, powder plants, firing 
ranges, laboratories, etc.” 

For a while, however, because the 
company is late getting in on the de- 
fense program, it will not be manu- 
facturing weapons from the ground up. 
Instead, it will concentrate on final 
assembly of parts sent in by subcon- 
tractors. To date the company has lined 
up seven of these subcontractors, all 
in the U.S. 

And along with armaments, the com- 
pany has its eye on the machine tool 
market. Machine tools account for a 
lot of Oerlikon’s peacetime business, 
and, since there is a big shortage of tools 
in the U.S., the American subsidiary 
is thinking of stepping up its planned 
output along this line. There is a 
drawback, though: A severe shortage 
of skilled labor in the field. The short- 
age is international; the entire capacity 
of foreign manufacturers has been 
bought up for two years. 
¢ Self-Winding—The American com- 
pany, being modeled on the European 
basis, will be entirely self-supporting; 
it will design and develop weapons on 
its own initiative. This may sound 
strange to American ears, but it can 
be done. 

In 1946, for instance, Oecrlikon- 
Switzerland’s president, E. G. Buhrle, 
decided the company ought to develop 
a line of aircraft rockets and guided 
missiles. In the United States this 
was being done by the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. Oe0crlikon did it 
with its own private funds. 

There are a few full-time arms pro- 
ducers in the U.S., but they concen- 
trate on products that can be used in 
peacetime as well as war. Remington 
Arms, for instance, does the bulk of its 
work on sporting rifles rather than mil- 
itary weapons. Sperry Gyroscope puts 
out equipment that is just as useful on 
passenger liners as it is on battleships. 
There is no U.S. counterpart of Krupp 
or Skoda, which operate on a big scale, 
develop artillery shells and other purely 
militarv items. There was not, that is, 
until Oerlikon moved in. 

Oerlikon, according to Aviation 
Week, is going to stick to military pro- 
duction until the defense program 
slows down. With the possible excep- 
tion of machine tools, its commercial 
lines (business machines, calculators) 
will be held “on the future shelf.” 
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YOU CAN RELY nEDISO 


for quick starting 


That’s what you want for your car, 
truck or tractor. A reliable, lead-acid 
type, Edison Automotive Battery will 
kick over your motor instantly under 
any conditions—and will keep doing 
it efficiently for years. 





for long life 
and hard work 


Back-breaking jobs, like handling 
heavy materials or merchandise, are 
made easy with electric industrial 
trucks powered most economically by 
Edison Nickel-lron-Alkaline Storage 
Batteries. They are light-weight, but 
tough—and they last far longer than 
any other. 





BATTERIES... 


for safety 


Modern railroading depends upon 
efficient operation of vital track-side 
and highway crossing signals. That's 
why railroads count on Edison Pri- 
mary Batteries to supply never failing 
signal power for maintaining exacting 
schedules with utmost safety. 


WHATEVER you require in a battery, Edison can serve you best, because only 
Edison makes three distinctly different kinds of battery—the best for every appli- 
cation. You get the finest quality of design, materials and workmanship in every 
Edison product you buy. And with that goes the assurance that it will give you 


better service for a longer time at less cost. 


2 
INCOR POR AY & a 
West Orange, N. J. 





YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON EDISON 
Personal and remote control dictating equipment * Automotive and industrial batteries * Nursery and 
juvenile wood furniture * Instruments for aviation and industry * Compressed gases and hospital equipment 











Ideal Xmas gift at low price 


pres-a-lite 
the only lighter, humidor 
and dispenser for cars 


list price 


$6.95 


fair traded 


(Quantity discount 
for gift-giving) 


. Over 1,500,000 sold by leading 
department stores. 
. Advertised in LIFE and leading newspapers. \\ \. 
. Endorsed by President’s Highway 
Safety Conference. 
. Fits all cars . . . holds 23 cigarettes 
and delivers them fully lighted without 
taking eyes off the road. 


. Perfect for gifts, premiums and 


safety awards. 


Beautifully made of Aluminum and Bakelite. naga packed, ready- 
to-mail. Available in walnut brown . . . maroo . . forest green. 
Write for low-cost gift and premium plan. "SAMPLE SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 


The pres-a-lite Corporation 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








2 Swaneers | 
S BectwiTe YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
“é\(eocan\) CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 





Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 
Water-Moistened GUMMED TAPE 

CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA, Wi5S 











“elues’ "amtbusiness management's classified section in Business Week— 
appears in this issue on page 162 
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CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, 
or from any Dept. of Commerce re- 
gional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


ACM orders: Sets Oct. 31 as dead- 
line for controlled materials users to 
cancel or adjust outstanding orders for 
steel, copper, or aluminum when neces- 
sary to bring totals within authorized 
fourth-quarter allotments. CMP Reg. 1, 
Dir. 7 as amended; CMP Reg. 6, Dir. 
3 as amended (Oct. 22). 

Steel: Revokes four obsolete supple- 
ments to the basic steel order that 
have been superseded by CMP, provid- 
ing steel for the U.S. freight car pro- 
gram, the Great Lakes vessels program, 
Canadian freight car program, and 
priority assistance for repair and con- 
version of seagoing vessels. M-1, Suppl. 
1, 2, 3, and 4 revocations (Oct. 22). 

Solid fuels: Provides a_ self-rating 
priority system for producers of solid 
fuels, enabling them to acquire limited 
quantities of controlled materials, plus 
noncontrolled materials, for MRO 
purposes and minor capital additions. 
M-87 (Oct. 24). 

Steel distributors: Requires steel pro- 
ducers to accept purchase orders from 
distributor customers for shipments of 
aircraft-quality alloy steel products, be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1952, up to a minimum 
of 100% of tonnages shipped during 
the base period Apr. 1, 1951, to June 
30, 1951. M-6A, Sched. 1 (Oct. 
26). 

Imported pig lead: Allocates im- 
ported pig lead and domestic soft pig 
lead produced by primary refiners and 
provides that after Nov, 1, 1951, no 
person shall accept delivery for any pur- 
pose except in accordance with terms 
of monthly allocation authorizations 
issued by NPA. M-76 as amended 
(Oct. 29). 


Pricing Orders 


Canned green peas: Sets specific 
dollars-and-cents ceilings on standard 
and extra-standard grades of green peas 
for canners to use if their price ceilings 
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Acasa record harvest of Soybeans in America seems certain for 
1951. Each year, this Miracle Crop wins a more important place 

as a keystone of agricultural prosperity. Especially is this true in 
the Great Midwest, where more than half of the nation’s Soybeans 
is grown in four rich farm states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


For years, the M. & St. L. has been a leader in promoting 

Soybeans in its territory. It has worked hard to increase production 
and improve quality of the crop, along with providing efficient 
transportation for Soybeans and their many products. 

Since 1871, the M. & St. L. has been an important carrier of 
products of fertile farms. Today a modern, Diesel-powered Rail- 
way, it networks some of the richest Soybean areas and directly 
serves several large processing plants. 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 
for Agriculture and Industry Since 1871 


Greatest Soybean Harvest 
Forecast for 1951 


In 1951, the Soybean crop is 
expected to be the greatest in his- 
tory. Last year, the United States 
harvested 287,010,000 bushels, 
then an all-time record. Of this 
enormous crop, 154,223,000 
bushels or 54 per cent was grown 
in the four M. & St. L. states: 
94,752,000 bushels in Illinois; 
42,262,000 in lowa; 16,384,000 in 
Minnesota; and 825,000 in South 
Dakota. 

This year, the acreage is even 
larger than in 1950, when 13,291,- 
000 acres were harvested for Soy- 
beans, in addition to 2,117,000 
acres grown for hay, pasturage 
and fertilizer. 


The Minneapolis & St. Lasts iota 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


General Offices: 111 East Franklin Avenue, 








A Royal Treat 
® e,°@ 
in Writing 
Folks like Royal Scot’s smooth- 
ness, its smudgeless thin lead—and 
best of all, TRYREX — the shape 


that makes holding easy, cuts 
writing fatigue. 
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SHAPED TO FIT@® YOUR HAND 








PUT YOUR PLANT 


WEST WIRGIN/A 








RUBBER BANDS ... every type, 
size, style, color, for any kind 
of industry, business, agri- 
culture. Write the world’s 
largest rubber band spe- 
cialists for samples, prices 

of New Round Bands. 
=" ALLIANCE 
_ RUBBER CO. 
Alliance 3, Ohio 
Slidell 5, Louisiana 








USED METALWORKING F 
MACHINE TOOLS ° 

METAL FABRICATING EQUIPMENT R 

@ OUR CUSTOMERS NEED TOOLS @ 5 
Higher Cash Prices Paid A 
Complete Plants Required for Production L 
Let Us Tool Your Piants E 


CHICAGO MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
212 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, II. 
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under CPR 55 are out of line with 
canned pea prices generally. CPR 55, 
SR 3 (eff. Oct. 22). 

Christmas trees: Specifically exempts 
Christmas trees from price control. 
GCPR, Amdt. 21 (eff. Oct. 27). 

Phonograph record manufacturers: 
Permits a manufacturer who announced 
prices during the GCPR base period, 
which were to become effective before 
Feb. 15, 1951, to use these announced 
prices as his GCPR ceiling prices, re- 
gardless of whether the prices were put 
in effect during the base period. GCPR, 
SR. 74 (eff. Oct. 27). 

Feathers and down: Establishes 
dollars-and-cents ceilings for both new 
and used processed feathers and down. 
CPR 87; GCPR, Amdt. 22; GOR 4, 
Amdt. 2 (eff. Oct. 19). 

Petroleum products: Clarifies certain 
provisions of CPR 17 covering the sale 
of petroleum products at wholesale and 
adds hydrocarbon fractions to list of 
petroleum products covered by the 
regulation. CPR 17, Amdt. 4 (eff. Oct. 
27). 

Zine scrap: Authorizes ceiling price 
increases for zinc scrap and remelt 
zinc. CPR 43, Amdt. 1; GCPR, SR 
48, Amdt. 1 (eff. Oct. 22). 

Secondary lead: Authorizes 2¢-per- 
pound increase in ceiling price level 
for lead scrap materials, secondary lead, 
and antimonial lead. CPR 53, Amdt. 
1 (eff. Oct. 22). 

Unbleached kraft paper: Sets dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices on seven key 
grades of kraft paper manufactured by 
certain integrated mills in the South 
and West. CPR 88 (eff. Oct. 29). 

Iron and steel scrap: Establishes new 
ceiling prices for certain grades of dealer 
and industrial scrap. CPR 5, Amdt. 5 
(eff. Oct. 30). 

Chemical compounds: Permits manu- 
facturers of chemical compounds in- 
cluding dry pigments containing sub- 
stantial quantities of lead and zinc to 
pass on part of the increased costs re- 
sulting from recent establishment of 
new ceilings on those metals. GCPR, 
SR 75; CPR 22, SR 7, Amdt. 3 (eff. 
Oct. 24). 

Canned California figs: Permits can- 
ners to increase their ceiling prices as 
determined under CPR 56 by certain 
specified amounts. CPR 56, SR 1 (eff. 
Oct. 24). 

Fresh fruits and vegetables: Extends 
suspension from price control of serv- 
ice fees charged by custom packers of 
fresh fruits, vegetables, berries, and tree 
nuts for a period not to exceed six 
months from Nov. 4. GCPR, SR 15, 
Amdt. 5 (eff. Oct. 30). 

Metal castings: Corrects and clarifies 
certain inequities in provisions of CPR 
60 and particularly exempts from ceil- 
ing prices sales of so-called “short or- 
ders.” CPR 60, Amdt. 3 (eff. Oct. 26). 

Kerosene and distillate burning fuels: 


Increases ceiling prices for kerosene, dis- 
tillate-type buming oils, and diesel 
fuel, ranging from 3/10¢ to 4¢ per gal- 
lon at the tank wagon in a group 0 
midwestern states. CPR 17, SR 3 (eff. 
Oct. 30). 

Industrial molasses: Establishes ceil- 
ing prices at the producer and dis- 
tributor levels for industrial molasses 
produced in the U.S., its territories, 
and possessions. CPR 89 (eff. Oct. 26). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Sheet and strip steel is in easier supply 
than three months ago—but the im- 
provement is temporary, according to 
DPA’s new list of scarce materials. 
Chrome stainless steel, phenolic resins, 
and polyvinyl alcohol are also more 
plentiful, and they’re expected to main- 
tain their gains. Most metals—led by 
copper and aluminum —are scarcer now 
than they were three months ago. 


e 
Construction spending in 1952 will run 
about $27-billion—around 9% under 
this year’s $29.5-billion—if mobilizers’ 
guesses are ‘accurate. They see a 35% 
jump in industrial construction, to $4- 
billion, and a 150% rise in military 
public works, to $2.5-billion. Com- 
mercial building is expected to drop 
20%, to about $475-million. Housing 
and highways are expected to go down 
about 20%, to $9.1-billion and $1.9- 
billion respectively. 

. 
Tin users must get ready for more re- 
strictions, NPA warns. The govern- 
ment’s negotiations with foreign pro- 
ducers over price are stalled. Unless 
there’s a break soon, allocaters expect 
to clamp down on consumption in 
order to protect the stockpile. 

* 


Price ceilings have cut the flow of 
aluminum scrap to smelters from 40- 
million Ib. a month to 15-million Ib., 
NPA was told by the aluminum cast- 
ings industry. 
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y naa serve 
many industries’ 
needs for... 
INSULATIONS 

for industrial, commercial 
and railroad use 
ASBESTOS PACKINGS 
and GASKETS 
ASBESTOS bi O08 3) 
STEEL FABRICATIONS 
and Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
REFRIGERATION 
SPECIALTIES 


for auto trucks, trailers and 
railroad equipment 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALTIES 


Protection for Perishables... 


FROM PACKER AND GROWER TO YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 


By Highway or by Rail, Unarco refrigeration equipment and specialties help 
deliver meat and produce to your table—flavor fresh. Auto trucks, trailers and 
railroad refrigerator cars transport foodstuffs hundreds of miles from producer to 
market without spoilage or loss of freshness. Unarco refrigeration specialties have 
been providing this protection for the nation’s food supply for many years. Ice 
bunkers and blowers engineered and manufactured by Unarco provide dependable 
refrigeration, without the loss of essential humidity. 


REFRIGERATION—AS VITAL TO AMERICA AS THE FOOD IT PROTECTS! 
Write for copy of ‘‘Mobilized to Serve You’”’ 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ~+- CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














EXCLUSIVE 
FRANCHISE 


available 


Potential 


Income $50,000 nites 


If you are looking for a potential in- 
come of $50,000 a year or more—or an 
opportunity for capital gains—then 
this is it! 

We have available to the right men 
exclusive territorial franchises that 
will produce income for life. We make 
no charge for the franchise but 
$25,000 capital is necessary to develop 
the territory. 

Our franchise holders are_establish- 
ing phenomenal records. During the 
past few months 120 Tastee Freez 
stores — serving America’s favorite 
frozen dairy product—have been 
opened from Coast to Coast. Our 
present franchise holders are our beat 
references. 

This is not a fly-by-night promotion— 
we welcome the most rigid investi- 
gation. 

For complete information write, wire, 
or phone now. 


HARLEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


2518 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Telephone: IRving 8-2607 
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\ 
SAVE 50% LABOR-TIME 
with 


HOPPERS 
—they 


pay for themselves 
® Only ROURA Has The Exclusive 
PATENTED Instant Release Handle 
Fitting any standard fork or platform lift 
truck, thousands of ROURA HOPPERS are in 
constant operation handling wet or dry, hot 
or cold, bulky materials. Simple to operate 
—only one man is required for distributing 
and unloading—quicker and easier. 
The ROURA HOPPER dumps, rights and locks 
itself securely by a simple lift of the patented 
release handle. Sizes 2 to 2 cu. yds. ROURAS 
can also be designed for flat trucks and in 
other sizes to meet specifications—can be 
equipped with special flanges to permit 
stacking for storage or future distribution. 
The ROURA will quickly pay for itself many 


times over. 
rite for detailed brochure, 


w ode 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 


1415 Woodland Ave Detroit 11, Mich 





Ceilings Can Rise 

New OPS order raises 
ceilings where costs went up. 
But there'll be rollbacks, too, 
where costs slipped. 


This week manufacturers and proc- 


‘essors can start pricing their products 


under the ceilings prescribed by the 
Capehart amendment. The Office of 
Price Stabilization has issued four orders 
designed to bring existing regulations 
into line with the new Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

These orders were originally due out 

last week (BW—Oct.27’51,p15). But 
indecision and endless legal changes 
held them up. Now, at long last, the 
orders are ready to roll. 
e Not Unexpected—The new regula- 
tions pack no surprises. They give the 
businessman just about everything he 
knows is coming to him under the 
language of the law. All he has that’s 
new are precise dates and a final go- 
ahead. 

Two of the orders are supplements to 
Ceiling Price Regulations 22 and 30, 
the general manufacturers’ order and 


the machinery manufacturers’ order. 


The other two are so-called general 
overriding regulations: One covers the 
manufacturers not included under CPR 
22 and CPR 30, the other grants small 
businessmen a simple optional method 
of computing ceilings. 

In broad outline, the pricing method 
laid out by the new orders resembles 
the formula already in effect under ex- 
isting OPS manufacturers’ regulations: 
cost increases up through a specified 
date can be added to prices in effect 
during specified pre-Korean base pe- 
riods. 

e What It Does—These are the major 
provisions of the orders: 

Base period: The base period spelled 
out in CPR 22 and similar orders was 
Apr. 1 through June 24, 1950, or any 
one of the three previous calendar quar- 
ters. The new order limits the choice to 
the period from Jan. 1, 1950, to the out- 
break of fighting in Korea—June 24. 

Cutoff dates: Cost increases can now 
be reckoned through July 26, 1951. Un- 
der existing orders, some materials cost 
increases could only be reckoned up to 
Dec. 31, 1950, while labor costs could 
be counted only through Mar. 15, 1951. 

Cost definitions: Under regulations 
previously in force, only direct factory 
labor and materials cost increases could 
be included in setting ceiling prices; the 
new orders permit inclusion of overhead 
costs, too. But such things as new bon- 
uses and interest payments are still ruled 
out. 


Effective dates: Manufacturers can 


take advantage of the new orders as soon 
as issued; however, anybody still oper- 
ating under the general price freeze 
must begin to use them within 45 days 
after issuance. 

Options: Any producer now pricing 
under the various manufacturing regu- 
lations may continue to do so indefi- 
nitely. At any time in the future, he 
can get the benefit of the new orders. 
However, those pricing under the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation—the gen- 
eral freeze of last Jan. 25—must adopt 
ceilings as specified in the new orders 
within 45 days. 

The principal effect of the new orders 
is this: Businessmen will get relief in 
the form of higher ceilings where costs 
have gone up since Jan. 25. But there 
will be some rollbacks, too—among peo- 
ple still under GCPR, where costs 
slipped during the spring and early sum- 
mer (BW-Oct.6’51,p23). 


Bonuses, Stock Options, 
O.K’d by SSB 


You can be as good a Santa Claus to 
your salaried white-collar worker this 
year as you were last Christmastime— 
without breaking any stabilization rules. 

The Salary Stabilization Board took 
care of that this week. In one of sev- 
eral “deadline” actions taken before 
chairman Raymond B. Allen’s resig- 
nation became official in midweek, SSB 
authorized its operating branch, the 
Office of Salary Stabilization, to issue 
an interpretation of General Salary Sta- 
bilization Regulation No. 2. It will 
clear the wav for employers to pay sal- 
aried personnel Christmas or yearend 
bonuses on the same basis as 1950, with- 
out asking for approval. 

SSB’s Reg. 2 limits the size of a com- 
pany’s kitty for all kinds of bonuses to 
what it was last year or to the average 
of three postwar years. The effect of 
SSB’s action this week is to assure— 
where employers wish to make them— 
the payment of the same Christmas or 
yearend bonuses as last year without 
charging it against the bonus pool. 

Besides clearing Christmas bonuses, 
SSB: 

¢ Drafted a regulation that author- 
izes stock purchase plans under speci- 
fied conditions. 

¢ Completed a formula for regu- 
lating salesmen’s earnings: Johnston has 
accepted it. 

¢ Decided that engineers’ salaries 
should get special treatment “to correct 
hardships and inequities” and, at the 
nonexecutive level, to compensate for 
longer hours worked. 

¢ Almost finished a regulation per- 
mitting compensation to supervisors and 
foremen for overtime and a longer work 
week. It should be ready next week. 
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PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
makes the figures fly 


FASTER-SURER- EASIER 


FASTER—because Marchant’s mechanism operates at 
speeds ranging up to twice those of any other calculator. 


SURER—because Marchant is the only American 
calculator with dials for verifying the keyboard entry. 


EASIER—because Marchant saves the operator at 
least one step in every multiplication problem. 


Since more than half of all calculator work is multi- 
plication, experienced office workers everywhere choose 
the calculator that multiplies faster, surer, easier. The Marchant Answer appears simultaneously 
Man in your phone book will prove this by a demonstration in as multiplier is entered in 
. . Automatic Multiplier row. 
your office—call him today. 


3 PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
d Enter multiplicand in keyboard. 


Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 
GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [_] 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


OAKLAND B, CALIFORNIA B-7 
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Reading tame: 8 hours a week! 


Your doctor is even busier than you.think. In addition to his regular practice, he 


must find the time to keep informed on the latest developments in his profession. 


rhis is no easy task, as you can readily appreciate, in view of the swift advances 
now being made in medical research, especially in the field of antibiotics. 
For example, on Aureomycin alone more than 3,500 papers have appeared 


in medical journals apprising the doctor of its uses and proper methods of 


administration. Aureomycin, one of the most versatile of all the antibiotics, is a 
development of Lederle 
Its use is essential to the treatment of a large group of infections. 

In addition to developing such products, Lederle constantly supplies the 
medical profession with abstracts and reviews useful in the preparation of 
technical papers. This is an important phase of Lederle’s service in the interest 


of human welfare. 


le Laboratories Division of American Cyanamid Company. 


———— 


AMERICAN Ganamia LCOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Materials for the Medical Profession—One of Cyanamid’s Many Services 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK, 


BUSINESS WEEK A Churchill-Truman meeting is inthe cards, but not right away:'**. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1951 Churchill plans first to make a series of big foreign policy speeches. 

He'll outline his ideas on British relations with the U. S., the Commonwealth, 

and Western Europe. Also, he'll give his views on how to make peace with 

A Russia. ° 

BUSINESS Next, Churchill will tackle the rearmament problem, try to halt the slow- 
down that threatens. 

Week Once these jobs are out of the way, the British Prime Minister plans to 
come to the U.S. to talk defense and world politics. One thing he doesn’t want 
to do is beg for special U.S. aid. That would lower his stock both here and 
in Britain. 











This schedule could be upset, of course, if Britain’s financial position 
suddenly grows much worse. 

That’s a real possibility, the way things look now. The Conservative 
victory was so narrow that it hasn‘t restored confidence in the pound. 

Nor has Churchill’s choice of R. A. Butler—leading “me, too’’ Conser- 
vative—as Chancellor of the Exchequer. That’s a sure sign that Churchill 
won't put Britain through the economic wringer, try to get the country back 
into the black in a hurry. 

A vigorous foreign policy will help sterling some. But it’s only a matter 
of time before Britain will need stopgap aid from the U. S. (page 22). 














* 
France, too, will have U.S. planners reaching for aspirin before long. 





There's been little publicity, few figures on how rapidly French dollar 
reserves are deteriorating. During two weeks in October, Paris’ foreign 
exchange holdings (of all currencies) plummeted $100-million. Experts say 
most of the loss was in dollars and other hard monies. 

And the French position in the European Payments Union is dangerous. 
The Oct. 1 credit balance was down to $88-million. France may well be a 
debtor by yearend. If the debit ever comes to $144-million, Paris must start 
payments in gold. 

Finally, France expects a deficit in its balance of payments with the 
dollar area by next July. That’s even after counting in U.S. economic aid, 


plus any transferable military funds. 
* 


Official Washington is gloomy this week about French and British 
economic woes. It’s pretty well resigned to a slowdown in major European 
rearmament plans. 

Inflation and the dollar gap have put a ceiling on defense programs. 
They probably can be lifted only by a boost in U. S. aid. But 1952 is an election 
year—and Congress is likely to be stingy. 

Scaling down European rearmament targets would leave a huge gulf 
between the minimum strength Gen. Eisenhower says he needs and what he 
may get. 














Like anxious suitors, Moscow and the West are urgently bidding for West 
Germany’s hand. 

The Allies want the West Germans as partners, tied to the West through 
the Schuman Plan, the Council of Europe, and a European army. Only then 
is it safe for them to talk unification with their East German brethren. 

The Allied timetable goes about like this: A draft of the “contractual” 
treaty restoring Bonn’s sovereignty is ready for signing this week. It’s to be 
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discussed at the November Atlantic Pact meeting in Rome, then signed, 
sealed, and delivered in Paris sometime in December. 
Sd 
Meantime, the Russians—through their East German helpers—are step- 
ping up their German unification campaign. A mew move may come any 


day now. 
Moscow seems to be angling for a unified, “independent’’ Germany, 
aloof from Western rearmament and fair game for Communist blandish- 
ments. At any rate, it’s counting on the unity talk to sabotage Bonn’s nego- 
tiations with the Allies. 

The Russians seem to mean business on unity. The words “German 
Democratic Republic,’ applied to Soviet East Germany, have disappeared from 
Moscow's armory of slogans. Now it’s the “united, independent, peace-loving 
Germany.’ And bit by bit, East German officials seem to be yielding to 
Bonn‘s terms for all-German elections. 

The West Germans are in the middle, playing their own game for all it’s 
worth. 

Chancellor Adenauer is determined to carry on both integration and 
unity talks simultaneously. And it looks as though Socialist leader Schu- 
macher, who's been plumping for unity first, will go along. 

it’s the old. diplomatic game—playing East against West for the best 
deal. 














« 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru seems firmer than ever in his desire to 
woo Red China. 

That’s the probable meaning behind the goings-on at New Delhi, where 
a Chinese trade and cultural delegation is being wined and dined by Indian 
bigwigs. 

There’s another angle, too. India’s pro-Peiping ambassador in China, 
Sardar Panikkar, is going to the Paris U. N. meetings, probably to plug China’s 
cause. He’ll represent India along with pro-Western Sir Benegal Rau. 

& 

A tense stalemate has developed in Egypt. The British have secured the 
canal area and have enough troops cn hand to keep it that wav. 

If trouble comes soon in the Middle East, it’s likely to be from the self- 
styled ‘““Commandos” of the violently nationalist Moslem Brotherhood. Word 
has gone out to these fanatics—in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan—to harass 
the Allies, assassinate pro-Western native leaders. 

Hardly any Middle East leader—except Arabia’s Ibn Saud, perhaps— 
dares now to cooperate with the West on a Middle East Defense Command 
And as yet, Washington and London don’t seem to have any remedies for the 
situation. 














Reports from Madrid indicate that the U.S. may shelve plans to build 
air fields in Snain. Naval installations—especially at Cadiz—will aet top 








priority instead. 

The change in plans may be due to Spanish pride. Generalissimo Franco 
may not take kindly to the idea of U. S.-controlled bases on his soil. But there’s 
another strong possibility: The U. S. military mission in Spain found transport 
and other facilities so run-down that the bases would be far too costly to build. 

Meantime, Washington thinks it can get along with the big airstrips now 
abuilding in French Morocco. 
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TWO HEADS TOGETHER express U. S., Iranian views on. . « 


@ Agreement on Iranian oil is being 
hammered out behind locked doors in Wash- 
ington. The heat's on all parties. 


@ Royal Dutch Shell—or a new inter- 
national company—may fill the void left by 


Anglo-lranian Oil Co. 


@ No more royalty payments for Iran 
—they'll get a commercial price for oil, keep 
some control of fields and refinery. That 
salves their pride, keeps them solvent. 


@ You can figure that Mossadegh will 
have at least a broad agreement set before 
he goes home. But he can't risk suicide— 


literally—by revealing it on foreign soil. 


Iranian nationalism runs too high. 


How Iran Oil Deadlock Might Be Settled 


Secret talks about Iran’s oil are going 
on in Washington among _ Iranian, 
British, and U.S. officials. People close 
to the negotiations are optimistic. 

It looks as though the turning point 
in the crisis came with the bouncing 
of British technicians out of Abadan. 
Actually, that opened the way to nego- 
tiations. It forced the British to aban- 
don hope of outstaying Mossadegh and 
reversing the nationalization process. 

All three interests at the conference 
have reasons for seeking a settlement: 

Iran is cating up its monetary re- 
serves fast, must restore its oil revenues 
soon or go into bankruptcy. Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., the focus for fanatical 
hatred of the British, is out of Iran for 
good. That gives Mossadegh a new 
lease on his political life but also 
forces him to make some deal to sell 
the oil if he wants to stay in the saddle. 

Britain no longer has any face left 
to lose in Iran. It’s now a matter of 
hedging the losses. Churchill’s new 
government has a freer hand to nego- 
tiate a settlement than Labor did, and 
can take credit at the same time for 
salvaging. something from  Attlee’s 
wreckage. 

It’s costing Britain precious dollars 
—at the rate of $400-million to $600- 
million a year—to replace Iranian oil 
from the dollar area. And the British 
desperately need Abadan’s 20,000 bbl. 
of aviation gas per day. Then, too, the 
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Egyptian crisis makes it all the more 
desirable to come to terms with Iran. 
The U.S. is getting more and more 
afraid that Stalin will find a way to 
cash in on the oil crisis. For strategic 
reasons, and also to end the drain on 
our own oil supplies, we're increasingly 
anxious to bring about an agreement. 
¢ Many a Slip—All the logic seems to 
be on the side of a fast settlement. 
Still, nobody is discounting the chance 
of further foulups. Fanatic national- 
ists might force Premier Mossadegh 
back to his old ways, insisting that Iran 
can run the oil industry by itself. Or 
Britain might balk at swallowing a deal 
—logical or not—that pretty much leaves 
Anglo-Iranian out in the cold. 

What’s more, big U.S. and British 
oil outfits in other Middle East fields 
would have to pay through the nose if 
a settlement comes. For it would be 
bound to affect the scale of royalty 
payments there, possibly even in Vene- 
zucla, too. Arabian American Oil Co., 
for example, is reportedly set to bring 
its payments to King Ibn Saud more 
in line with whatever Mossadegh 
wins for Iran. 


1. Formulas for Settlement 


Unofficial sources claim that two 
formulas for the future of Iran’s oil are 
being kicked around in the closed-door 
negotiations in Washington: 


¢ Roval Dutch Shell could take 
over operation of the refinery and per- 
laps the oilfields. Either Shell or Anglo- 
Iranian would handle marketing. 

eA new international company 
could be set up to run the operation. 
¢ Shell Deal—Within the Shell pro- 
posal are two possible variants. They 
look like this: 

(1) Shell would lease the Abadan re- 
finery for 25 vears. The Iranian Na- 
tional Oil Co. would run the oil fields, 
with an assist from Shell technicians. 
INOC would sell crude oil to the re- 
finery at a commercial price, or to 
Shell at the docks at the same price. 
INOC would also retain the nght to 
market 30% of crude and refined prod- 
ucts on its own hook. Or it’s possible 
that Shell would take over onlv inside 
Iran, while Anglo-Iranian stayed in the 
picture as the marketing organization. 

(2) INOC would operate both the 
oil fields and the refinery under super- 
vision by a top Shell executive, who 
would be on INOC’s payroll. The 
Iranian parliament would pass special 
legislation to give this executive a 
free hand. He would have the right 
to hire and fire technicians, full au- 
thority in all technical matters. But 
he would be required to hire and train 
a certain number of Iranian tech- 
nicians. INOC would sell both the 
crude and the refined products to Shell 
or Anglo-Iranian at the docks. It would 
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in your 
product’s 
performance 


Potter & 
Brumfield 


RELAYS 


Accuracy and 
Dependability 


...Feflecting in your product the 
sign of good design... the assur- 
ance of perfect performance. 

leading supplier of relays for 
every electrical and electronic ap- 
plication. Specialists in relays for 
military equipment. 

Send specifications for recom- 
mendations, samples, & quotations. 


Prtter ePrumbield 
PHONE 1208 


PRINCETON, INDIANA 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


arte 


+ 
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ONLY $3.75 


Instantly punches three holes for 3-ring binder 
sheets. Just insert sheets, squeeze — and there 
you are! Thousands in daily use by govern- 
ment bureaus and leading corporations. 
Weighs only 20 ozs., fits brief case or desk 
drawer. Unique solution to that business 
Christmas gift problem. When ordering, please 
give your Stationer’s name. 


NEW ENGLAND PAPER PUNCH CO. 
NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 








clues ‘ee 
the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write 
“‘clues,"’ Business Week. 
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still reserve 30% of output for inde- 
pendent sale. 

¢ New Company Deal—The proposal 
for setting up a new international com- 
pany is like the first Shell variant, with 
the new company cast in Shell’s role. 
The companies that traditionally en- 
gage in marketing oil east of Suez 
would participate in the new company. 


ll. Advantages Are Mutual 


Either proposal would offer advan- 
tages to both Iran and Britain. 

Mossadegh would win both his major 
demands: a commercial price for oil and 
control of the exploitation of Iran’s oil 
resources. There'd be no more royalty 
system, which Iranians associate with 
colonialism, and Iran’s oil revenues 
would be multiplied several times. 

The British would stand to recoup 
some of their losses. They'd get profits 
and some compensation for their lost 
installations. 
¢ Shell Favored—But the Shell-Anglo- 
Iranian proposal may have several spe- 
cial advantages, according to State Dept. 
officials. Shell already is in existence 
and could move into Iran on_ short 
notice. 

The international company, in con- 
trast, would have to be created from the 
beginning. Getting agreement on shar- 
ing the profits might be hard. And par- 
ticipation of Standard-Vacuum would 
mean that some of Iran’s oil would be- 
come dollar oil, thus widening Europe’s 
dollar gap. 

Another reason the Shell-Anglo- 
iranian proposal stands a better chance 
than the other formula is that Mossa- 
degh seems to be sold on it. 

The idea of getting Shell in on the 
Iranian oil negotiations was first sug- 
gested by Samucl Nakasian, an inde- 
pendent Washington economist, in a 
confidential report to the Iranians. 
¢ Figures—The arithmetic works out to 
give Shell-Anglo-Iranian, or an interna- 
tional company, a profit of around 49¢ 
a bbl., including about a dime’s profit 
on refinery operation. Such a_ profit 
doesn’t compare with Anglo-Iranian’s 
former skyscraping take. But it’s still 
handsome. U.S. oil producers net only 
4¢ a bbl. on their refined products. 
¢ Won’t Risk Bullet—Chances are good 
that Mossadegh will return to Teheran 
with an agreement in his pocket—on the 
type of administration, if not on the 
price schedule. But it won’t be made 
public until he’s had a chance to sell it 
to Iranian parliament leaders. ‘Then 
he’ll probably call for new negotiations 
in Iran to formalize the deal. 

Mossadegh can’t run the risk of hav- 
ing it appear that he had made a formal 
deal on foreign soil. He'd likelv be 
accused of having sold out. And he 
might go home to a revolution or an 
assassin’s bullet. 


Record Earnings for 
U.S. Business Abroad 


Last year U.S. businessmen earned 
more money from their foreign invest- 
ments than ever before. ‘The Dept. of 
Commerce reported last week that 1950 
earnings hit $2.2-billion. Of that, a 
record $1.7-billion was transmitted 
home to this country. The rest~$443- 
million—remained abroad as undistrib- 
uted profits of U.S.-controlled foreign 
companies. 

Just about 84% of the 1950 receipts 
in the U.S. came from direct invest- 
ments, usually branch plants or foreign 
companies in which U.S. outfits own 
25% or more of the voting stock. Only 
10% of the return came from private 
portfolio investments. Back in 1929, 
the prewar high, private portfolios ac- 
counted for all of 50% of the return. 

The reason for the uptrend: huge 
additions to U.S. direct investment 
abroad since the war—especially in oil. 
What’s more, there’s been a sharp boost 
in the rate of return on direct invest- 
ments. 

The lion’s share of 1950 receipts 
came from oil; a total of $700-million 
was transmitted home. Last year the 
oil companies sent only $500-million 
home. One reason for the difference is 
that oil men scem to be plowing less 
earnings back into expansion abroad. 
During the 1946-1950 period, U.S. 
business abroad put half its earnings— 
about $7.5-billion—back . into  invest- 
ments. 

Latin America shows up as the big- 
gest source of receipts—40% last year, 
mostly from direct investments. Canada 
is second with 20%. A good slice of 
the rest came from the Middle East 
and other oil regions. 
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on chemical week 


Things happen fast in the Chemical Process Industries... 

like new wonder drugs, plastics and synthetic fibers ... 

like capital spending, doubled in.two years. 

And in America’s most upsurging industry, 

keeping up with the news is vital to top-level decisions. 

That’s why CHEMICAL WEEK, 

with swift coverage of developments affecting management affairs, 
draws the largest executive audience in the field. 

It’s chemical management’s own magazine. 


With accent on business interests, 

CHEMICAL WEEK provides a service unique among process publications. 

That’s why alert industrial marketers are turning to CHEMICAL WEEK ... 

to create a preference among business-minded men 

active at the buying level. 

CHEMICAL WEEK sells . . . and keeps sold . .. management men who often specify, 
and always approve, purchases of equipment, materials and supplies 

in America’s largest industrial market. 


Silsites) 
MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT... i Week — 


ABC * ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK. 








Sa catia earn Pe Ad 


PROSPECTS: AIFT student Ted Ballam (left) and wife Helen talk job future with Col. Arthur Smith of Reynolds Metals Co. at the . . 


Trade School for Business Abroad 


“Reynolds Metals Co. desires to em- 
ploy an accountant for assignment in 
sGMRICA: ss” 

“The Harnischfeger Corp. wants two 
men for overseas sales. .. .” 

“The Dixie Cup Co. is interested in 
employing graduates for work in Co- 
lombia, Cuba, and Venezuela. . . .” 

These notices were fluttering on the 
bulletin board when the fall semester 
opened at the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade, 16 mi. outside Phoenix, 
Ariz. Other companies—Eastman Ko- 
dak, Fruehauf Trailer, National City 
Bank of New York—were getting in 
early bids for the February class, too. 
¢A Small School—AIFT has just set 
out on its sixth year. It’s small—300 
students maximum. It’s _ financially 
shaky, too. But its alumni are rated 
high by businessmen. An executive of 
National City Bank says: “We'd hate 
to see AIFT go out of business. The 
bank makes money on that school.” 

National City has had 70 alumni, 
most of them assigned in Latin 
America. Of a total of 1,000 AIFT 
graduates, 300 or so are in jobs abroad. 
Another 300 are working in foreign 
trade at home, many training for over- 
seas assignment. Around 65% of last 
June’s class was snatched up way before 
commencement. 
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It’s not that AIFT gives a graduate 
school education on the Ivy League 
model. Its job is to turn out people 
specifically trained for business abroad. 
Call it a “trade” school, or a carefully 
designed orientation course. Most 
students take a nine-month course, 
though some enroll for a two-year ad- 
vanced course. 
¢ Pool of Talent—A company personnel 
man, trying to fill overseas slots, doesn’t 
have to scour the country for likely 
prospects. He finds a concentrated pool 
of talent at AIFT. There, a student 
aiming, say, for a job in Brazil can 
speak a solid, colloquial Portuguese, 
knows how to act in a Brazilian home. 
He’s been well briefed in Brazilian his- 
tory, economics, politics. And he knows 
the mechanics of foreign trade. 

Further, AIFT graduates are pretty 
sure they want to pull up stakes and 
live abroad. They're urged to “live” 
the language and customs of other 
countries. Wives of students (40% are 
married) get special treatment, take 
language and area courses free along 
with their husbands. That kind of 
“breaking in” means big savings for 
employers in turnover. Some have 
found a staggering number of non- 
AIFT families sent abroad come home 
because a perfectly capable U.S. wife 


(sometimes, the husband) has trouble 
adjusting to foreign living. 
¢ Not for Clerks—AIF'T’ aims to turn 
out executives—not export clerks. A 
good 60% of the students have a col- 
lege degree, though only two years of 
college is required for entrance. Av- 
erage age of students is 26, and some 
have given up good stateside jobs. The 
Ballams (picture, above) tossed up an 
$8,500 yearly income and a new house 
to enter AIFT. 
¢ Quickie Training—AIFT was founded 
in 1946 by the late Lt. Gen. Barton K. 
Yount, wartime Air Force training 
chief, and Finley Peter Dunne, Jr. Their 
idea was to use warborn “quickie” train- 
ing techniques in a civilian school dedi- 
cated to international understanding 
through better business __ relations. 
Phoenix city fathers and others put up 
$175,000 to get AIFT rolling; the gov- 
ernment donated Thunderbird Field. 
It’s been tough going. AIFT is non- 
profit, nonendowed, exists precariously 
on contributions and tuition fees ($800 
for the basic nine-month course). The 
fading away of GI Bill students has hurt 
badly. So AIFT boosters, among them 
outfits like National City Bank, are 
out this fall to persuade more business- 
men to kick in yearly contributions to 
keep AIFT alumni coming. 
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major emphasis is on languages. “Languages lab” (above) drills 


TUDY TIME Ballam (checked shirt) learns basic export- .. . 
S U import procedures in foreign trade course. students in French, Spanish, Portuguese, with native instructors 
presiding. Idea is to master colloquial, not classical, language. 


There’s finance, accounting, marketing, too. But... 


Lit oma Fe 0 cel 


- 





MORE STU DY There’s a country-club atmosphere at . . . taking in a nearby Mexican movie. Besides business adminis- 
- AIFT—but with a Spanish accent. The tration and languages, students have “area” courses—history, social 
Ballams must “live’’ the language, whether at the pool or. . . customs, politics of foreign countries where they hope to work. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every other week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$4.50 per 
line ($2.25 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow 5 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan 





nearest you. 
Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


P Wanted 
Administrative Ass’t. excellent knowledge IBM 
procedure, research experience, MA, Economics. 
Draft deferred, relocate. Resumes. Married. 
Box 2315 


D. sei, 








Defense Contact Executive seeks financially 
strong manufacturer interested securing sub- 
stantial defense contracts, ordnance, air, or 
tank programs. Executive experienced all 
phases plus Washington liaison available. Cur- 
rently employed midwest desires Eastern con- 
pontine: Salary plus bonus. Top references. 
30x 2273. 





Executive Aide & Management Trainee M.A. 
Economics—29, married, desires opportunity to 
use background. Box 2252 

Executive needs mew connection account re- 
organization. Over thirty years broad experi- 
ence with one inorganic chemical manufac- 
turer, successively as chemist, plant manager, 
assistant to president and vice president. Re- 


997 


plies confidential. Box ,2274. 








General M g t For Temp y periods> 
fave successfully operated several types of 
manufacturing concerns. Top references with 
national organizations and banks. Age 43, col- 

raduate. Box 2339, Business Week, 520 N. 
Michigan Av., Chgo. 





Plant M ger, Excepti I Experience in fac- 
tory management. Outstanding qualifications. 
Age 41, minimum $15,000. Box 2337. 








Senior Executive-Plant Management. 15 years 
diversified experience; University graduate, 40, 
married, $12,000. Box 2336. 





Transportation Executive—21 years experience 
carriers, government, trade Ass’ns. Publishing 
Agent, ICC Practitioner, remarkable record 
labor negotiator in Maritime field. Now em- 
ployed. If you need sound judgment, imagina- 
pe and can offer solid job with future write 
30x 2322. 


<===Selling Opportunities Wanted——= 
Distributorship of worthwhile product wanted by 
young mechanical engineer. Business experi- 
ence, capital & capability to set up organiza- 
tion. Philadelphia, Pa., resident. Box 2351. 
Manufacturers agent seeking new lines. Ex- 
cellent connections leading appliance distribu- 
tors, utilities, middle Atlantic states. 15 years 
_ cessful selling experience major appliances. 
sox 2296 





Sales Executive-—40, with enviable achievement 
recc 


rd seeks new affiliation by Jan. 1st. Food 


field backrround. Box 2272. 

Wanted: Position as Expeditor or Sales repre- 
sentative in raw material or fabricated metals 
field ave ha yenty-two years proven sales 
record 1 Large Eastern non-ferrous metal 


industrial concern. Box 2275 





Washington, D. C., Representative Available 15 
years experience in gelling the Federal Govern- 
ment Departments, Contracts, Specifications, 
er = pa F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 


uf F LP WANTED? 


if your organization needs personnel at the 
management level use this “clues” section of 
BUSINESS WEEK to make gutick, effective— 
and economical contact with them. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Consult: Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Somat Attorney, 


1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. 





Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
on distributing set-ups, competition. 
Sales outlets. Currency regulations. 
Legislative developments. Representatives all 
over the world. For details, write Overseas 
Business Services, McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, 330 West 42, New York 18, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


== Used or Surplus New 
3—DW20 Caterpillar Tractors with #20 Scrapers 
complete. Less than 500 hours. New in August. 
21 C Series. Can be seen at Brawley, California. 
Mail bids to Kuhn & Lane, Brawley, California. 


New Solid industrial Tires. Wide range of sizes. 
Write for list. 5000 tires in stock. The Tire 
Mart, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Mt minh “> 





Are your overdue ts a 

Want a simple system to expedite collections? 
Free literature. Simon Co 9 Park Ave., NYC. 
1 would like to sell.my Raincoat business doing 
$600,000.00 a year. Want to retire in 1952. 
Worth investigating. All inquiries will be 
treated confidentially. Leo Perry, Pres., White- 
water Raincoat Company, Whitewater, Wis. 
Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine 
method. You can aim at a first year $15,000.00 
profit I. C. Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Factory Wanted. Located E. state, to assemble 
50HP tractor SAE parts. Expd. auto. agric. 
impls. Contract basis. Box 2340. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Industrial Aucti s 


Ma eee 
Aucti - Liquid s - Appraisers sO 
Industrial Plants--Machinery and Equipment j 
Ralph Rosen, Genesee Bldg. 3uffalo 
Rosen & Co., N. B. C. Bidg. Cleveland 
Ralph Rosen, Assoc., RioGrande Nat'l. Bldg., Dallas 











= Market Research 


McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 

Specialists in industrial Marketing Research, De- 
termine for specific products — markets, market | 
potentials, relative importance of states, counties | 
or territories, Fee basis. Write— 

agg ay rr, Director—330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
8, N. ¥. 




















BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


Mobile management men: Gen. C. R. 
Smith (left), president of American 
Airlines, flew 20 of his directors to 
Mexico City for their October board 
meeting. He’s shown greeting George 
Van Nostrand, AA’s vice-president in 
Mexico City. 
2 

“Orderly” nationalization of its oil in- 
dustry is planned by Burma. The gov- 
ernment will begin by buying 5% of 
the stock of the British-owned Burmah 
Oil Co., which runs a refinery at Ran- 
goon. The idea, according to the Bur- 
mese, is to move slowly—through pur- 
chase rather than confiscation. 


Japan business: Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co., New York, has ordered two 26,650- 
ton tankers from West Japan Heavy 
Industries, Ltd. Cost: $5.4-million 
apiece; delivery: mid-1953. Japan 
Broadcasting Corp. will start daily tele- 
yision next spring in Osaka and Tokyo. 
. . . Tokyo Optical Co. claims to have 
developed a “revolutionary” camera 
lens (f 0.7). It’s supposed to be fast 
enough to take moonlight pictures at 
one-fifth of a second. The company 
has to build a new camera to handle it 
(it actually consists of eight lenses). 
. . . Eying the U.S. market, the Ja- 
panese Government Overseas Agency 
has opened a trade showroom in Seattle, 
first of three planned for the West 
Coast. 

° 
Travel in Europe during the first eight 
months of 1951 dropped only 10% be- 
low last vear’s record. That’s in spite 
of gloomy predictions earlier that the 
decline would be 70% because of 
troubled world conditions. 

° 
Two insurance offices in Africa have 
been set up by the Insurance Co. of 
North Amerfta--ni Oran (Algeria), and 
Johannesburg. 
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Agency—Fox & MacKenzie Adv. 
bay STEEL CORP 
Agency—Lawrence Boles Hicks, Inc. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC.. 
Agency—Chas,. Dallas Reach Co. 
STANDARD PLASTICS CO., Ine. . 
Agency—The Blaine Co. 
STONE & WEBSTER my eg ol CORP.. 
Agency—Haroid Cabot & Co., Inc. 
THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 
Agency—Blaco Adv. Agency 
SUNRAY OIL CORP 
Agency—Watts, Payne Adv., Inc. 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC.. 
Agency—Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 
THE TEXAS CORP 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
THOMAS MECHANICAL ae corP 
Agency—G. E. Hatch Advertisin: 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE ‘ce.. 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
THE TODD CO 
Agency—The Merrill Anderson Co., Inc. 
TOWMOTOR CORP. 
Agency—Howard Swink Adv. Agency, Inc. 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, I 


NC 106 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Ine. 
TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO 
Agency—Spencer Curtiss, Inc, 
UDYLITE CORP. 
Agency—Grant Advertising, Inc. 
UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO 
Agency—Williams Hart Adler, Inc. 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
Agency—Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 
WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC CO 
Agency—James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC 
Agency—Publication Services, Inc. 
DAVID WEBER CO 
Agency—Julian G. Pollock Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & PUB. 
COMM. 


Agency—Advertising, Inc. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP.......... 65 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, In. 

WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 33 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING CO 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

THE WHELAND CO 
Agency—l’ower & Condon, Adv. 

WHITE MOTOR CO 
Agency—D’ Arcy Advertising Co. 

WILSON-ALBRECHT CO., INC. 

YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORP 
Agency—Meek & Thomas, Ine. 
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THE TREND 


Great Britain Changes the Pilot 


Two men called at Buckingham Palace last week. 
One surrendered the seals of office as the King’s First 
Minister. The other accepted an invitation to form a 
new government. That was the prompt consequence 
of the victory of Winston Churchill’s Conservatives 
over Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s Laborites. 

That Churchill triumphed is, of course, an arresting 
fact. But that he won by an over-all margin of only 
17 seats in a 625-member House of Commons, and on 
a minority of the popular vote, is a fact of almost equal 
meaning. Churchill’s narrow margin is big enough for 
House of Commons rule. It is not enough to let him 
go to the roots of pressing national problems unless 
his personal leadership broadens the base of public 
support. 

The close British vote illustrates one of the major 
political phenomena of our times—the virtual political 
deadlock among voters. It is true of our own country, 
paralyzingly true of France and Italy and many another 
nation of the Western World. Where issues no longer 
sharply divide the electorate, perhaps personalities will 
make a difference. 

What does the election mean? 

¢ The British have not gone down the drain. They 
have shown that there is still in the English fiber the 
capacity to recognize a crisis and to demand new leader- 
ship to deal with it. They are still trustworthy partners. 

¢ A wider British window is opened on the world of 
foreign affairs. Socialists talk much about a brother- 
hood of men bound together around the world by a 
common political and economic faith. Actually, if one 
is to judge by Britain’s economic policy of the postwar 
years, the Socialists are inward-looking, economically 
nationalistic. In politics the Attlee government has 
played the part of Little Englanders. 

The recent Tory record, of course, offers little con- 
trast. But it must be said that, when his party played 
the appeasement game so disastrously in the thirties, 
Churchill fought vainly against it. : 

¢ The election undergirds the great Anglo-American 
partnership with a surer foundation. With Attlee our 
relations were a formal matter. With Churchill they 
can be more a family matter. A Churchill England, 
whatever has gone before, can be counted on to turn 
aside from new Socialist experiments. 

But whatever the election may mean, it is clear that 
there are certain things it does not mean. 

¢ A Conservative government does not mean the end 
of the welfare state in Britain. That, after all, goes 
back to the Liberal reforms of Lloyd George and to the 
programs of Churchill’s own national government of 
the war years. Churchill will undo none of Britain’s 
social programs. He can be counted on, however, to 
set them in better proportion among the claims that 
country makes on her meager resources. Nationaliza- 
tion will go no further. Neither will it be undone 
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except in regard to steel and, perhaps, trucking. In , 
steel the Tories face a first-class job of unscrambling the 
omelette, especially since a future Labor victory could 
be expected to reverse steel’s status once again. 

¢ Churchill will no more be able to manage Britain’s | 
problems on her own resources than Attlee was. Hi 
enters upon his task just as England’s economic out- 
look is blackening. Americans who cheered him in’ 


victory had better get ready to give him a hand as he gy 


charts a new course for his country. He will be in 
Washington soon, no doubt. Without an assist from 
us to get through the grim winter crisis, Britain faces 
a further loss of vital gold and dollar reserves, a 
rearmament starved for critical materials, a further cut 
in living standards that could topple his new govern- 
ment (page 22). 

Churchill and his associates know the hard items in 
the prescription for returning their island economy to 
even moderate economic health. But with such a small 
margin in the Commons the new Prime Minister must 
move cautiously. In great measure his chance will be 
that of personal leadership—to heal the bitter class hatred 
that breeds costly suspicions, to evoke greater sacrifice 
from his people, to instill in them again a sense 
of Britain’s historic mission. He proved a decade ago 
what a difference one man’s spirit could make. This 
time, unfortunately, the problem is not wholly a matter 
of rallying his people. It centers in the stubborn fact of 
economics. Britain simply isn’t earning her way. That 
sort of problem doesn’t vanish under rolling oratorical 
periods. 

We can count on Churchill to make a supreme effort. 
He should be able to count on friendly help from us. 


Knowledge Is Power 


Company quizzes are a new and successful way to 
interest workers in company matters. Monroe Calcula- 
tor tried a 28-question quiz in its house magazine. 
Among the 264 replies, 23 registered perfect scores. 
Smart folk, those Monroe workers. The company had 
to put the names in a hat and draw out three in order 
to award first, second, and third prizes. Next time they'll 
make the quiz harder and make prize-hunters really 
dig. 

One of the perfect scorers was the head of the local 
labor union. He knew all the answers, even the one 
about directors’ salaries. (Most people thought they 
got $25,000 a year—it’s $1,200.) He lost out in the 
prize-choosing, but that was because his luck wasn’t 
up to his knowledge. 

It made us wonder what would happen if the gar 
were turned upside down. Suppose the union put c 
a labor quiz for company officials. Would the presider 
of the company know all the answers? Would the 
union want him to? 
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AN ELEVATOR MACHINE YOU'LL NEVER WEAR OUT 


We can give you an almost endless list of Otis 
installations. The Singer Building, New York, 
1908. Morris Building, Philadelphia, 1909. 
Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, 1907. All 
recently modernized. With the original Otis 
gearless hoisting machines still in service. 
We'll tell you why. Otis machines are not 
adaptations of standard commercial equipment. 
*y're specifically designed to meet the unique 
rements of elevator service. And every part 
is built in Otis plants under rigid quality control 
— from cast steel frames to copper wound field 
coils. All, with a basic knowledge of elevatoring 
that is unequalled anywhere. 


How much of the complete elevator installa- 
tion does Otis manufacture? Almost everything. 
Over 28,000 parts. From the smallest switches 
in the machine room to the beautifully etched 
elevator doors. Plant area? 1,600,000 square feet. 
Employees? 3,200 plant workers interested in 
making certain that every Otis installation—per- 
forms as a completely integrated unit! 

Add Otis elevator manufacturing to Otis e/e- 
vator research, planning, engineering, construc- 
tion and service and you have the reasons why 
the Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


ELEVATORING 1S THE BUSINESS OF 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








The rock that turns to fire 


The rock pictured here was buried in the 
state of Idaho for 250,000,000 years. 
Maybe longer. 

It’s just a handful from a huge deposit that 
will soon be excavated—passed through 
Monsanto's new electric furnace plant— 
turned to fire—become elemental phos- 
phorus which, in itself, has little commercial 
value because it ignites spontaneously 
when exposed to air. 

Monsanto—at its Monsanto, Tennessee, 
plant—is already the world’s largest com- 
mercial producer of elemental phosphorus. 
This leadership is being further increased 
with new capacity at Soda Springs, Idaho. 
Ground was broken this summer—construc- 
tion of the most modern furnace plant of 
its kind is well under way. 

Elemental phosphorus of 99.9% purity will 
be produced here and shipped to other 
Monsanto plants for processing into phos- 


phoric acid. From this basic chemical come 
sodium, calcium, ammonium and potassium 
phosphates—to say nothing of a host of 
additional derivatives. 
These derivatives add many benefits to 
innumerable everyday products. They give 
leavening power to self-rising and prepared 
flours . flame-proofing to fabrics 
mineral values to medicines and foods 
. Cleaning power to detergents. In fact, 
the derivatives of elemental phosphorus are 
present in almost everything used every 
day by everybody. 
Thus, by enlarging present capacity, Mon- 
santo makes available to mankind even more 
abundant benefits of everything that stems 
from elemental phosphorus . . . Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal and 
Vancouver. 





Products of Phosphorus 


The end products of Monsanto 
elemental phosphorus find their way 
into the daily round-the-clock activity 
of men, women and children. Truly, 
it has the most universal use of all 
basic chemicals, as these few examples 
indicate— 
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Phosphoric Acid . . . Used in rust- 
proofing compounds, sugar refining, soft 
drinks, metal treatment, gelatin and 
jelly manufacture, pharmaceuticals, oil 
‘and gasoline refining, electro polishing, 
dental cements. 


Sodium Phosphate . . . In its various 
forms, used in the manufacture of cleaners 
and detergents for household and indus- 
trial use; in textile operations, water 
treatment and conditioning, oil well 
drilling muds, 


Calcium Phosphate . . . In its various 
forms, used as a leavening agent in 
biscuits, cakes and pancakes; as a mineral 
supplement in foods and cereals; as a 
polishing agent in dentifrices. 


A i Ph h .. . In its vari- 





P 
ous forms, used as a flame-prooling agent 
for paper, wood and textiles; in plant 
nutrient solutions; as a yeast food. 


PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS 


Yellow Phosphorus Ferro Phosphorus 
Phosphoric Anhydride Sodium Phosphates 
Phosphoric Acid Calcium Phosphates 
Phosphorus Oxychloride Ammonium Phosphates 
Phosphorus Trichloride Potassium Phosphates 
Alkyl Acid Phosphat Al Phosphat 
Alky! Phosphate Salts Iron Phosphates 
Special Phosphates 





Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 





